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How Our Secret Service 
Tricked the Nazi Spies 
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@ The kitchen is an important feature of the 
DP, pleasant home which “Teeder” and Mrs. 
(0. Kennedy have made for themselves in subur- 
p ban Toronto. 


Good, well-cooked food is essential to the 
well-being of a family: in the case of a profes- 


5 , rag mag ; 
sional hockey player it is imperative. 

In choosing a Moffat De Luxe Model 1144 

Range, the Kennedys selected one of the finest 

A models in a line which is undisputed leader 

\ in the electric cooking field. It ensures better 


cooking and. better eating. 


The Crosley “Shelvador” Refrigerator. 
also shown above, is spacious. Just the thing 
when there's a hungry man around the house. 
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An achievement no other pen in the world can honourably claim to equal 





the UV Lite: 5 


Back to your studies this autumn without a NEW 
Parker “51’’? Unthinkable! 

Already this newest Parker achievement has 
touched off another Youth Movement. The 
student set is beginning to put the hint-pressure 
on the older generation. 


On Mother. On Father. And even Aunt Susan 
and Uncle Edgar. 

“Don't you,”’ these persistent Juniors are saying 
to their family elders, ‘“‘don’t you want me lo 
start my next scholastic year with every possible 


advantage?” 
These NEW “SI°° Advantages 


Advantage! An ink reservoir made of a flexible and 
transparent substance so tough it will last for 
30 years. This material is PLI-GLAss, perfected 
by Parker after three years’ experimentation. 


Advantage! Because of the phenomenal nature 
of PLI-GLAss, the NEW “51” has been enabled 
to adopt a squeeze-action filling principle so 
simple it is stariling! Six squeezes——and your 
NEW “‘51”’ is filled! 


Advantage! Transparent PLI-GLASs permits you 


to hold pen to light and see level of ink supply 
at all times. 

Advantage! 23% more writing capacity. 
Advantage! Because of the Aero-Metric control 
unit made of 92.6% fine silver, you can travel 
the skies at an altitude of 35,000 feet —a height 
with 





never exceeded by commercial airlines 
the feeling that your NEW “‘51”’ is designed to 
safeguard against leaking. 


These are but some of the advantages the owner 
of a NEW “51” will enjoy. This superb achieve- 
ment of the World’s Pen Authority embodies 
14 actual improvements in all. 


Never—Until Now —Such Beauty! 


There’s a thrill for you at the pen counter where 
you will first see and try the NEW “51”, Oh, 
so beautiful, these NEW Parker creations with 
their cclours captured from the canvases of the 
masters Michelangelo, Velasquez, Monet, 
Cezanne. 

And how pleasing to hold in the hand! Sleek 
lines. Balance. Feels so charmingly right! Which 
the NEW “S1”’ is. 
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It’s the pen 
no other in the world can honourably claim to equal 


the precision wriling instrument 


... Back to your studies this autumn without a 


y93 


NEW Parker ‘‘51l’’? Unthinkable! 


Gold Filled Cap, Pen $17.50. Gold Filled Cap, 
Pencil $9.00. Gold Filled Cap, Set $26.50. 
Lustraloy Cap, Pen $14.50. Lustraloy Cap, 
Pencil, $7.00. Lustraloy Cap, Set $21.50. 





IMPORTANT! Although your New "51" will use 
any good ink, you will get the greatest satis- 
faction by using Superchrome—the ink that dries 
as it writes. Superchrome was created exclusively 
for the Parker 51”, 
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WORLD'S PEN AUTHORITY 
PARKER PEN CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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‘GET ME SIR LANCELOT, SIR ECTOR AWO SIR BoRS!” 


Today’s round table conference is held by Long Distance telephone. 

















King Arthur and his Knights created the original Round Table conference. Long Distance has 
made it modern. A Long Distance “conference call” links any number of people anywhere for 
a “round table” talk. Back-and-forth conversations over Trans-Canada’s Long Distance wires 
get decisions, spur action, bring results. Long Distance is the fastest, most economical 


communication system in the world. 


A quarter hour “conference call" between Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 
is only $27.50. A quick “get-together” for 3 minutes is only $6.50, 


TRANS-CANADA ) TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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EDITORIALS 





Dead Sea Tales 
Travesty of Truth 


E HAVE BEEN deeply disturbed by 
three popular novels this summer— 
partly by the books themselves, partly 
by the fact that all three have been high on 
the best-seller list for months. The books are 
“The Naked and the Dead”’ by Norman Mailer, 
“Point of No Return” by John P. Marquand 
and ‘‘Nineteen Eighty-Four” by George Orwell. 

Superficially they are not a bit alike. The 
first is a war story told with conventional 
realism, the second the minute chronicle of an 
American businessman who finds himself spir- 
itually bankrupt, and the last a nightmare 
fantasy of the future. But they do have two 
important common factors. 

One is despair. 

Norman Mailer tells in exhaustive detail 
the whole history of an American platoon in 
the Pacific—everything in the life of each man, 
with the commanding general thrown in for 
purposes of contrast. Among his large cast 
there is not a single sympathetic character, not 
a man who has ever in his entire life felt a 
moment’s happiness or indeed any emotion 
except desire, frustration and resentment. Three 
or four of his characters are killed, the rest 
survive, but the reader feels no more pity for 
the dead than for the living, and not much for 
either. 

Marquand’s story pattern is familiar—it ap- 
pears in all his recent books. The bright boy 
from the wrong side of the tracks achieves 
material success after marrying the wrong girl, 
ends up wondering what it’s all about, why 
he does what he is doing, and what he has 
done to himself in the process of getting ahead. 
His experience demonstrates that life on this 
continent is a barren and demeaning thing, lived 
in uncertainty, insecurity and shame. 

George Orwell tells a tale of pure horror, 
Utopia in reverse. The whole world has 
become a totalitarian prison, all life a blighted 
grey in which the smallest and most private 
liberties have been rooted out. Love has 
become a crime; so has thought and feeling; 


even the freedom to believe that two and two 
make four has been abolished by a ruling clique 
which, for the first time in history, has grasped 
all the implications and techniques of absolute 
power 

The other, more important common factor 
among the three books seems to have been 
overlooked, and this is what disturbed us. It’s 
the simple fact that all three of them are, in 
the general sense, untrue. 

However unhappy Norman Mailer himself 
may be, it is not true (as he implies) that the 
whole American army, the whole American 
nation is made up of miserable and contemp- 
tible men. John Marquand may, for all we 
know, paint an accurate picture of what destiny 
holds for the assistant vice-president of a Fifth 
Avenue bank, but it is not true for most men 
that life is just a series of apples to polish, 
a constant petty warfare among climbers. 

As for Orwell’s book, which purports to be 
the logical conclusion of contemporary trends, 
it is nothing but a contrived nightmare. Orwell 
has a thorough enjoyment of pessimism, and 
he builds his chamber of horrors with loving 
care and considerable skill. But it is a mere 
bogy, in the end. Whatever else fate has in 
store for us all, it won’t be George Orwell’s 
Utopia. 

None of this would be worthy of remark, 
if the books were not best sellers. What 
disturbs us is the apparent appetite for gloom, 
the lust for desolation, which has made these 
Dead Sea tales the chosen reading of 1949, 

There are, heaven knows, enough real 
troubles in the world. No one, at the moment, 
can say just how we’re going to solve all our 
problems or just when, if ever, we shall win 
through to real peace and quiet. But that 
should be all the more reason for holding fast 
to the basic reality that life is good, that it is 
growth and not death, that its function is to 
create and not destroy. 

If these things were not true, disaster and 
death would have conquered long ago. 





Live Artists Need Help Too 


Bf Bemyhe had a memorial one-man show for Pegi 

Nicol last summer. A fine selection of her 
paintings was on display for weeks at the 
National Gallery in Ottawa, and attracted a 
great deal of inspection and comment. The 
show was, in fact, a great success. 

But Pegi Nicol is dead. For years before 
her death she had the greatest difficulty getting 





her work shown at all. She was living in New 
York, out of direct touch with Canadian gal- 
leries and art associations, and her friends say 
she was often profoundly discouraged. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea for the National 
Gallery to do something, once in a while, for 
Canadian artists while they are still living and 
painting? 
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Fifty years ago, fruits and vegetables out of season could only be provided through the skill and industry 
of the housewife. A goodly store of dried apples and canned fruit was laid away during the summer 
and fall. Today commercial canneries and quick freezing plants help to make housekveping easier. In 
these plants, equipment and utensils which come in contact with food are usually made of pure Nickel 
or Nickel Alloys. Such metals are rust-proof, sanitary, durable and extremely easy to keep clean. 
They safeguard the flavor and color of foods, because they resist the corrosive action of food acids. 
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How Nickel Benefits Canada 


Since more than ninety per cent of the Nickel. These dollars help pay the wages of the 14,000 Nickel 
produced in Canada is sold to the United States and employees, and help provide the dollars which-tiiake 
other countries, it brings a constant flow of dollars it possible to pay millions in freight to Canadian rail- 
back to Canada. In fact, Canada’s Nickel industry is ways, to buy timber, steel, coal, machinery and supplies 
one of our chief sources of U.S. dollars so essential amounting to many millions each year. These millions, 
at the present time to maintain our foreign trade and flowing into all industries through the length and 


make available products not produced in this country. breadth of Canada, help create jobs for Canadians. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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Very real progress has been made 
in protecting the health of our 
school-age children. 

The present mortality rate for chil- 
dren, who are 5 to 14 years of age, is 
only about one fourth of what it was 
in 1900. For example, since that date, 
the death rate for measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, and diphtheria 
combined has been reduced about 95 
per cent. 


While these achievements are note- 
worthy, there is still much to be done 
in improving child health. As an illus- 
tration, some authorities have found 
that about one child in every 25 of 
those they have examined has poor 
hearing, One in every 8 has a defect in 


Children need a nourishing diet with 
plenty of “building foods’? such as 
milk, fruit, vegetables, meat, and eggs, 
for growth and for strong bones, 








Regular exercise, out of doors if possi- 
ble, helps develop muscles, improves 
posture, and stimulates the function- 
ing of all parts of the body. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY ) 


Home Office: New York 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


READY FOR SCHOOL? 


vision, while 8 out of every 10 have 
some tooth decay. 

Such impairments often handicap a 
child at school, and may lead to lower 
marks and unhappiness. As physical 
defects may go unnoticed by parents, 
itis wise for children to have thorough 
medical and dental examinations be- 
fore school starts. 


These examinations may help reveal 
conditions requiring corrective treat- 
ment, and may also provide informa- 
tion as to the child’s general level of 
health. As a result, the doctor may 
make various suggestions to help the 
child to keep in the best possible phy- 
sical condition throughout the school 
year. 





Sufficient sleep is particularly impor- 
tant. Most children, between the ages 
of 5 and 12 years, should have about 
12 hours sleep every night. 





As either underweight or overweight 
may affect good health, it’s wise to try 
to keep a child’s we'ght about normal 
for his age and build. 


Parents can do much to help make the school year healthier 
and happier for their children by understanding the physical con- 
dition of each of them, and encouraging a daily routine of health 
habits in accordance with the doctor’s suggestions. 

Other information about the health of children may be found 
in Metropolitan’s booklet, 99-M, 
Diseases.”’ To get a copy, simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 


entitled ‘“‘Common Childhood 


ue 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Canadian Head Office, Ottawa. 


Please send me a copy of youl 
free booklet, 99-M, “Common 
Childhood Diseases.” 
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In the 
Editors’ Confidence 


VA - LIS WUORIO, whose 
E journalistic junkets have 
taken her to such junctions 
as London, Amsterdam, Helsinki 
and Rocanville, Sask., in the past 
year, went to Victoria this summer 
to see Rosamond Marshall (““The 
Woman Who Wrote ‘Kitty’ ”— 
pages 8 and 9). 

“It would seem to me more 
appropriate to meet Rosamond 
Marshall, author of romantic nov- 
els, in a night club, but what 
happened? I met her in the 
Empress Hotel in Victoria where 
British decorum is carried to such 
lengths that the hotel’s public 
relations types try to keep items 
out of the papers instead of trying 
to get them in,”” Miss Wuorio said. 

“In the rose gardens where Ros 
posed for pictures with her French 
poodle, tea was being served, the 
English voices soft in the air, the 
air heady with flower fragrance. 
A horse - drawn carriage clop - 
clopped by on the quiet sireets 
lined by lampposts tidily hung 
with crockery pots dripping flow- 
ers. Her breezy good humor, lusty 
gaiety and swift repartee almost 
sounded like a foreign language in 
that languid lotus-land of a spot.” 


@Starlite of Barrimore, the Ger- 
man shepherd who posed for the 
picture on page 15 (Fido, Answer 
That Phone’’) is owned by George 
Taylor, instructor for the German 
Shepherd Dog Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Starlite, who coaches other 
dogs for a living, is entitled to the 
letters CDX after her name. This 
means she is a Canadian Com- 
panion Dog Excellent and very 
smart indeed as her record in 
competition would indicate in- 
stantly if we had room to list it 
here. 

The picture, which was taken 
at the height of a heat wave, 
presented some technical difficul- 
ties not usually encountered on 
photo assignments, Gordon Rice 
reported. Starlite kept drooling 
over the chessmen. 





Misses Wuorio (1) and Marshall. 
At the Empress, strange talk. 


@Accidents, going somewhere to 
happen, all seem to pause after 
packing their bags and look up 
Frank Hamilton’s address. We 
received a report from him when 
he got back from Eastern Ontario, 
where he gathered the material for 
“The Gananoque Gamble Pays 
Off,” pages 22 and 23, beginning, 
“Fate seems to follow me like a 
practical joker. On the Bata 
story I broke my ankle, on the Mc- 
Conachie story my hotel caught 
fire, my trousers were burnt and 
two people were killed and on the 
amateur magistrate story I was 
nearly locked up as a hit-and-run 
suspect. 

“This time the engine on our 
train broke down.” 

Hamilton left the scene of the 
mishap and hitched a ride to 
Kingston by walking out to the 
highway. While Tom Delaney, 
his host at Parmenter and Bull- 
och, had the police looking for 
him, he was trying to phone 
Delaney. They made contact late 
that night. Hamilton took a deep 
breath and began ‘“‘Fate seems 
to follow me like a_ practical 
joker...” 











RANKLIN ARBUCKLE ran into a strike when he 

went to Port Arthur fer the purpose of painting 
this cover. The captain gave orders no one 
was to get on the ship. Arbuckle waited until the 
captain went uptown and then went in search 
of someone with an interest in fine art and/or 
five dollars. He found his man and Arbuckle 
painted happily all afternoon. Leaving the ship 
he had to talk his way through a picket line. 
He finished the picture in his Montreal studio 
with no further interruptions except from a 
new small daughter. 
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OLONEL W. W. MURRAY, O.B.E., 
M.C. and bar, was Canada's 


first Director of Military Intelligence 
and commander of the Canadian 
Intelligence Corps from July, 1942, 
when the corps was formed, until de- 
mobilization. At the beginning of 
the war he was Canada's Chief 
Cable Censor — a post he relin- 
quished to act as General Staff 
Officer, Class One, in charge of the 
Military Intelligence Section at Na- 
tional Defense Headquarters. As 
such he is particularly well-fitted to 
tell the exciting story which appears 
for the first time in these pages. 

Old Maclean's readers will recog- 
nize Colonel Murray as a frequent 
contributor in the years following 
World War |. A veteran of that war 
(when he won the Military Cross 
twice) he was a member of the 
Ottawa Press Gallery until he took 
up his new military post in 1939, 











N A dark night in the fall of 1943 a Nazi 
U-boat broke the lonely surface of the 


Bay of Chaleur off Quebec’s Gaspé coast. 
A small boat slipped away from the dim outline 
of the hull and pulled silently toward the shore line. 
A stocky man with steel-grey eyes and high 
Prussian cheekbones, dressed in the uniform of the 
German Marines, stepped from the boat which 
returned to the U-boat, leaving him alone among 
the rocks and shingle. 

He bent over a small trunk which had been un- 
loaded with him and began to fiddle with the hasp. 
From the trunk he rolled some civilian clothing, a 
wad of Canadian money, a sheaf of forged docu- 
ments and a short-wave sending set. For the man 
on the beach was a spy. 

Few Canadians know that Nazi espionage agents 
infiltrated this country during the war years. Now, 
however, it’s possible to reveal their stories in part, 
and tell how intelligence personnel in Canada were 
able to induce some of them to work against their 
masters. 

Canadian intelligence work during the war was 
top secret. Some of it still is. Those engaged in it 
had some strange wartime chores: Once we kept 
two high Nazis bottled up on a tanker at the 
Cape Verde Islands until the British were able to 





HOW WE 
TRICKED THE 
NAZI SPIES 





The Untold Story of — 


@ The enemy agents we turned against Hitler 


@ The ocean capture of two big shot Germans 


@ The revelation of Duce’s desert battle order 


@ The cracking of baffling invisible writing 


By Col. W. W. MURRAY 


capture them. In 1939 Canadian cable censors 
were able to present the British War Office with 
details on the strength and position of Mussolini’s 
armies months before Italy declared war. We 
co-operated in the detection of the “flyspeck,” one 
of the most cunning hidden-letter dodges ever 
invented, and our needle-in-the-haystack search of 
a Nazi POW camp in Alberta yielded a tiny match- 
box full of an incredible secret writing material. 

But the man on the beach was part of what was 
perhaps the most dramatic chapter of the intelli- 
gence story. Call him Hans Schmidt, which could 
be his real name, although we were never certain 
that we actually learned it. 

Back in the early 30’s he was a drifter in Toronto. 
His estranged wife was still living there when 
Schmidt became a spy. 

Schmidt had headed for Germany where jobs 
were plentiful soon after Hitler came to power. He 
was drafted before the war and in 1942 was trans- 
ferred to Rommel’s Afrika Korps, which he 
loathed. 

As a soldier he was a washout. Liquor and women 
landed him in the regimental bastille time after 
time. The sand, the heat, and the flies knocked his 
morale to zero. 

One day he faced a serious charge for theft. At 


this point he was confronted with two alternatives: 
He could take the rap, or he could join the despised 
Abwehr, the Nazi espionage outfit that recruited 
the riffraff of the German nation. Schmidt “‘volun- 
teered” for the Abwehr. * 

He was transferred to Germany and turned over 
to the Erst Marine, the Abwehr’s training unit that 
specialized in skulduggery. He was taught radio 
at Lubeck, near Hamburg and then attended a spy 
school near Brussels. 

On graduation day he was handed his first job 

a tough one. He was to be landed by submarine 
on the Canadian coast, make his way to a large 
centre and send information back to Germany by 
short wave. 

Schmidt spent his embarkation leave on a riotous 
binge in Paris. Then he went aboard the U-boat. 
As an Abwehr member he was despised; he had no 
caste with the snooty German naval officers who 
treated him as a pariah. A throbbing hang-over 
didn’t help any. 

By the time he was unceremoniously dumped 
on the bleak and lonely stretch of Gaspé shore 
miles from anywhere he had little enthusiasm for 
spying. His early capture in a little hotel in New 
Carlisle, Que., points up, as well as anything, the 
stupidity of the German Continued on page 64 








CANADA NEEDS HEALTHY RAILWAYS 
Crd oe 


THEY are the veins and arteries of 
Canada’s life... They bring the supplies 
which every city, town and village home 
—and every farm—must have to eat, 
keep warm, and work... And they take 
to market the products of men’s labour. 

So, summer and winter, as far ahead 
as anyone can see, they must do their 
part to safeguard the well-being and 
security of every single Canadian—even 
those too young to see a railway—even 
those not yet born... 


And, in the war, they became the 
nation’s ‘‘fourth armed service”’, and did 
double duty. 

You see, it is not enough for Canada’s 
railways to be equipped for the ordinary. 
They must be prepared to cope also with 
the extra-ordinary, with emergencies. 

All this takes long-term planning. Roll- 
ing stock cannot be built overnight, nor 
tracks, nor terminals. Nevertheless, 
Canada’s railways must look ahead to be 
ready always for anything. . 


TO SERVE HER PEOPLE 
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This advertisement is one of a series 
pointing out the railways’ key place 
in Canada’s economy. As Canada’s 
largest builders of railway rolling 
stock and equipment, this company 
and its employees are directly con- 
cerned with the railway industry. 
Canadian Car & Foundry, operating 
eight modern plants, turns out 
thousands of railway cars of every 
type. The company is fully equipped 
to supply Canada’s railways with 
the latest type passenger and freight 
cars to meet the growing needs of 
our expanding economy. 






CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY COMPANY LIMITED © 
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With two lusty best-sellers 
earning her a fortune, happy 


Rosamond Marshall wants to 
write in a lighthouse in B. C. 


Soldiers overseas read ‘‘Kitty” avidly and since 
the war there has been a steady demand for it. 
Sales, including the 25-cent reprint editions have 
now reached 2 million copies. 

‘Duchess Hotspur” (sold to date 1,800,000) came 
next. 

Mrs. Marshall’s newest book, “‘Celeste,’”? which 
came out in April, has already sold 45,000 copies. 
She wrote another children’s book in 1946, ““The 
Treasure of Shafto,’”’ which tells the adventures 
of an English and a Russian lad in their attempt 
to escape from a Prussian military academy in the 
18th century. ' 

Her publishers (Prentice Hall) say she is a 
phenomenal worker. When she says she will deliver 
a book on a certain date it usually turns up right 
on the dot. Her next book, “‘Laird’s Choice,”’ set 
in 19th-century England and Scotland is scheduled 
for publication February, 1950; in 1951 she expects 
to have out a contemporary work called ““The 
Romantic Life of Stephen Fuller Austin of Texas.” 

Both Mrs. Marshall and her publishers act vague 
about the monetary returns from her best sellers. 
But she remarked to me that she thought Kitty 
had netted some $200,000. The returns from the 
other books must be comparable. 

When Rosamond Marshall walked into my hotel 
room I was reading “Duchess Hotspur.” 

The tall, well-developed woman wore a pearl-grey 
tailored flannel suit, French hand-made white 
blouse, navy shoes and bag a perfect match, a 
single strand of swinging pearls; an eight-carat 
ruby, engraved with a crest, sparkled on her little 
finger. 


The Daughter Doesn’t Like It 


HIS is the place,” she declared, looking from 

my windows down to Victoria’s harbor. ““When 
the fires have burned out and you are ready to 
settle down for the steady glow. Here I'll work. 
I’ll do serious novels too. But not folksy. I don’t 
appreciate the folksy sort of thing. And I’m not 
the kind to do an outdoor novel. Neither am I 
fond of little peoples’ memoirs. I like, in reading 
and writing, the adult kind of novels. It’s more 
sport, don’t you know.” 

She grew thoughtful. “I must say, I know how 
to write the fast-moving stuff. All the time I’m 
besieged by people who want it. My daughter 
doesn’t particularly like it. She’s a young girl.” 

“‘Why do you suppose your books are so popu- 
lar?” I asked. 

“It’s the research. People love history, and they 
need it, and they should have it. Nobody else 
gives it to them. I bring history to the people. 
And when I say, for example, that an item which 
I quote appeared in a London paper in July 17, 1708, 
it sure enough did. You can check on it yourself.” 

She fixed me with a humorous but sharp eye. 
“I do it so neatly it’s real. It comes alive. This, 
I’m telling you, is the secret of a good historical 
novel. And I love history.” 

I remembered reading in ‘“‘Celeste” the phrase: 
“Yes, he liked money and the freedom money gave.” 
I asked if this had a personal application. 

‘I’ve worked hard all these years,” she answered. 
“Now I want to build my house and my life. What 
would you do? Here I have the means at my 
finger tips. ‘Two hundred thousand dollars is a 
good chunk for one book. It was something like 
that for ‘Kitty,’ can’t remember figures much. I 
ask you, what would you do?” 

We went down Continued on page 61 








At 52 Mrs. Marshall laughs at life: ‘I don’t 
care now what anybody says.’’ What makes 
her books sell? ‘‘l give the people history.” 


MOTT & MERRILL 
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“Kitty,”” a best-seller in peace and war, has 
netted Ros Marshall around $200,000. ‘‘Duchess 


Hotspur'"’ 


is heading for a sale of 2 millions. 


THE WOMAN WHO WROTE “KITTY” 


By EVA-LIS WUORIO 


of Cobble Hill lives Rosamond Marshall who 

has written some of the sexiest novels on the 
market today. Cobble Hill, near Duncan, is so 
far off the beaten track that it is ignored by the 
retired brigadiers who populate the island’s gentler 
watering places. 

I went in there to meet the 52-year-old author 
of “Kitty” and “‘Duchess Hotspur.’’ These lush 
romances, which gained instant popularity with 
servicemen in wartime, have together sold nearly 
4 million copies and have centinued to hold their 
own in peacetime. 

The glitter and glamour of the historical back- 
ground of Mrs. Marshall’s novels stand in sharp 
contrast to her own way of life. Her home is a 
paint-worn small farmhouse on an uncut field, where 
rambler roses and shrubs make a shaggy wilderness 
to the sloping fence. She does her own work in 
a well-equipped kitchen with the windows looking 
over wooded land to mist-shrouded Mill Bay and 
the untracked Olympic Range. 

It wasn’t always simplicity Rosamond Marshall 
sought. She was born in New York, daughter of 
Charles Hull, in 1900, but moved with her family 
to Europe at the age of 12. She lists Dijon, Vienna, 
and Munich as places where she went to school 
and discovered her interest in the ways of mankind 
through the centuries which was to have such a 
remarkable effect on her life and income. The 
12-year-old studying history at the Lycée de Jeunes 
Filles in Dijon was laying the groundwork for 
“Kitty,” which has to date netted her some 
$200,000. 


ie THE Vancouver Island backwoods settlement 


‘‘What Do I Do?—I Sex It’”’ 
OSAMOND MARSHALL says today: “I 
started writing those books to give The People 
history. Their success, I am certain, is due to my 
thorough historic research.” 

Her publishers may have something to add to 
this definition 

She recalls how once she spent months, and 
$10,000,in payment for a couple of secretaries and in 
research, on a “‘good book.’’ She was pleased with 
it but her publishers took one horrified look at it. 

They said, “‘Hey, Ros, there’s no sex in this! You 
are letting your customers down. They know a 
Marshall book and expect to get a kick out of it!”’ 

Ros adds today, ““That’s when my little heart 
nearly busted. I was so hot on that book. And 
what do they say to me—sex it up! So what do I 
do?—! sex it.” 

In sharp contrast to her life at Cobble Hill is 
her married life in Roman society—her first hus- 
band was an Italian. You wouldn’t think minding 
the ponies which her current husband, Sydney 
Broad, likes to keep, could compare to climbing 
in the Swiss, French and Italian Alps. A peak there 
was named for her by her favorite Italian guide 
with her nickname Nino, which makes the alp 
“Punta Nino.” 

Of her husbands she will say, with a toss of her 
massive head, there were “quite a few.”” There 
was the Italian nobleman. She has used a Dutch 
name on some of her children’s books. Marshall 
probably was an American. ‘‘Why talk about past 
mistakes?’’ is the way she puts it. 

What really brought her to Cobble Hill was 
California. It seems there’s no peace there. 


“Why,” she says, “you get into a rat race of 
people. There are 30 around your swimming pool 
every day. That destroys your privacy. Not that 
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I don’t like people. Don’t get me wrong. I’m 
completely an extrovert myself. That’s the ham 


” 


in me. 

“But why Cobble Hill?” 

“It was like this,” the author says, “I was on 
tour in connection with the publication of ‘Duchess 
Hotspur’ and I had a marvelous time. Lots of 
parties. Nice people. When I got to Vancouver 
it was lovely. I loved it. But they said, ‘wait till 
you see Victoria.” I came. I caught my first salmon 
at Mill Bay. Somehow right then and there | 
decided to settle here to do my next historical 
novel.” 

She fixed me with a guileless eye. ““That’s what 
I call them. Historical novels.” 

I was well into one of these novels, reading 
«< - . memories of the night stirred his blood . . .” 
when I got the phone call from Cobble Hill. 

I left Percy, the Duchess of Hotspur, a very 
sexy young woman of the 18th century, to her own 
devices and introduced myself to her creator. Could 
I come up to see her? With a photographer? 


Painters in and Turkey Out 


HERE are painters here,” Mrs. Marshall’s 

voice said decisively from the wilds of inland 
Vancouver Island to me in Victoria. ‘“‘Nobody 
could come up today. Anyhow, I don’t photograph 
well any more. I’ve got too big. And old. I claim 
I was born at the turn of the century, 1900 you 
know, but really, I’m two years older. 

“I’m moving to the beach cottage today,” she 
rattled on. “One of these days I’m going to build 
a lighthouse for my workshop, for the elevation 
you know. I’ve got the wood for it all ready, 
salvaged from an old ship, and all the fixings, but 
right now I keep moving. All my books are stacked 
in piles on the fioor. 

“The painters are here. People are coming in 
and I’m going out. The turkey’s out of deep freeze 
and something has to be done about it. It’s 
impossible. I’m terribly busy.” 

She took a long breath. Then her deep, rollicking 
laughter rolled out. “I know what,” she said, “‘I’l! 
come to see you. And I’ll bring the poodle for the 
picture. When there’s a dog in the picture people 
are less likely to look at your face.” 

I put the phone down and reviewed what I 
already had been told about Rosamond Marshali’s 
writing career. Her first story was published in 
the New York World when she was three. She 
dictated and her father took it down. Her first 
historical novel, with the French Revolution as the 
setting, was written at 14. In her early 20’s she 
wrote a dozen light French novels, in French (none 
of these have been translated to English), and 
occasional reports for Italian, German and French 
papers. 


A Romantic Texan in 1951 


ER FIRST English book published was a 

children’s story, ‘“None But the Brave,” which 
was based on the Netherlands revolt in the 16th 
century against Spain. It came out in 1942 and 
won the New York Herald-Tribune’s Spring Book 
Award. 

_The following year she switched to her sophis- 
ticated style and produced “Kitty,” a tale of a 
London slum child who becomes a lady. It preceded 
“Forever Amber,” and was made into an extremely 
prefitable motion picture in 1946 by Paramount. 
Paulette Goddard was Kitty. 
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“What did it ever do 
to us?’ Stevie said. 












ILLUSTRATED BY 
W. A. WINTER 
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SONG OF INNOCENCE 


By GEORGE BABINEAU 


HE FAMILY stood about, all smiling broadly. 

Louis took the air rifle carefully into both 

hands, and held it gently before him with the 
slim shining barrel pointed upward and away from 
him. His cheeks flushed warmly. He allowed his 
eyes to carry down the spotless nickel-plating of the 
barrel, then over the works, the neat and tricky- 
looking peep sight and the slick repeater-action 
lever, marking and devouring each perfect detail. 

“It’s a beauty!” 

Everyone laughed, and Louis even had to laugh a 
bit himself. Then he began talking. He talked 
swiftly and excitedly, pouring out questions in a 
flood, for he wanted to show them he was truly 
thankful for the present. It really was a beauty! 

Afterward, his brother took him outside in the 
back yard, and there he pasted up a bull’s-eye target 
on the garage. Then he brought from his pocket a 
small bulging canvas bag of beebee shot. 

That was for him too! That was the thousand 
bagger and it cost 25 cents! 

“T guess you got to have something to shoot with, 
when you got a gun to shoot,” his brother was 
saying, ““Yes, you’ve got to have ammo—There are 
a thousand shots here. If you don’t believe me, 
count ’em!” His brother tossed him the bag. 
“Catch.” 

Then his brother showed him how to load, rolling 
the beebee shot into a small hole at the top front 
end of the barrel. *‘it’li hold fifty,” he said. 


IFTY shots! The only other air rifle in the 
neighborhood was just a one-shotter 
His brother loaded the air rifle and handed it to 
him. “All right blaze away!”’ he told him. 
“‘No, you fire it first. Show me!” Louis hung back, 
wanting his brother to think him unselfish. 
“Hey now! It’s your gun, and you should have 
the first shot. Okay now, let’s see what you can do.” 
Louis eased the butt against his shoulder, 
sighted quickly as he had been taught, and squeezed 
the trigger. There was a slight putt sound as the 
air forced the shot and a slight jerk and pressure of 
the butt on his shoulder and a slight sharp tap as the 
shot struck the boards of the garage. He ran down 
the back yard and examined the target. The shot 


was three quarters imbedded in the wood, about 
midway to the bull’s-eye. 

‘Not bad for a first shot,” his brother called, 
“‘Not bad at all. Maybe with a little practice you'll 
be as good as the old man himself.” 

He became very excited when his brother said 
that. His father had been a sniper in the Great War 
and got lots of dirty Germans, and won the Military 
Medal which was right next to the Victoria Cross. 
To be good enough for a sniper, you really had to 
be good. 

They tried a few more shots and then his brother 
went in, and he raced up the back lane to show the 
air rifle to the gang. They arranged that night, on 
the spot, to go out in the hills on Saturday. 


IS birthday had fallen on Thursday, so there was 
all of Friday at school. At least, from the 
windows of the classroom, you could see the hills. 
His gaze wandered out the windows, over the roof- 
tops and telephone posts, to where the bills ‘ose 
up, stretched there like sleeping animals. Like 
drowsy, half-asleep animals stretched in the warm 
sun. And beyond the sleeping hills spread the open 
prairie. Out there about three miles lay the bluff 
they used as headquarters on their expeditions. 

He tried to make out the bluff. It was larger than 
most, of poplar and willow chiefly, composed into a 
circle about a slough. But from that distance it 
was pretty hard to spot. 

He sat up with a start. 

The teacher asked him what he was looking at 
and he said nothing and the teacher said all right 
then he could just turn around and look at nothing 
the other way. ’ 

He was bored stiff waiting for the bell to ring. 

Joe came down after supper and they took turns 
potting away at the bull’s-eye target on the garage. 

““Look Joe!”’ he shouted, ‘I’m drawing a bead on 
a deer!” The air rifle swung down the back lane. 

“She’s caught my scent and now she’s moving!” 
The deer moved, dappled and swift, in and out 
among the green leaves. But he kept the bead. And 
now she was running in the clear, only for a second, 
leaping the bull’s-eye target. He let her have it. 

‘Right behind the ear!” 


They ran down to the target and, sure enough, it 
was dead on centre. 

They returned and sat down on the back steps. 
They talked about past times out in the hills, but 
they soon tired of talk. For some time they sat, 
staring vacantly across the back fence and the back 
lane through where the sunset was a red strip 
between the houses. Then he had the idea that 
saved the night. 

Jumping up from the steps Louis touched Joe on 
the shoulder, ‘Come on, follow me!”’ he said. He 
started into the house. 

Joe got up and came after. 
asked. 

“Never mind,” he said back over his shoulder, 
“T’ve got something to show you, something you 
don’t know about. Just you follow me.” 

They tramped through the house and upstairs. 
He led Joe into a small back room cluttered with 
discards of the household. Against one wall stood 
an ancient steamer trunk. Without further ex- 
planation he crossed over and threw back the lid. 
Then, turning, standing before the open trunk, he 
said dramatically, “I’m going to show you my 
father’s souvenirs from the Great War!” 


“What is it?” Joe 


[LXIRST he showed Joe the old postcards from 
France and Belgium. The foreign stamps and 
photographs, and the odd foreign names of battle- 
fields, Ypres and Vimy Ridge and Passchendaele, 
puzzled and fascinated them. He took out the 
album “For King and Country,” and together they 
leafed through the pictures of heres who had been 
killed, and got the Victoria Cross. Then he paraded 
his father’s medals. When he talked of his. father 
winning the Military Medal he made his voice 
sound as though he thought it was nothing at all. 

“That’s nothing,” he said, “‘Now comes the real 
stuff.”’ 

Rummaging down, he dug out the khaki tunic 
and puttees, which smelled strongly of moth balls, 
and next the German Luger, the water bottle in 
khaki wool, and the powerful field glasses. Last o! 
all he brought out the two sheathed bayonets. 

He had once questioned his father about the 
bayonets. He had Continued on page 29 


Shocked by the thing they had done, five boys stared at 


a rifle and made a solemn pact to be kept for all time 
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GILBERT A. MILNE 


All-Canadian Krol (61) is against wholesale American imports and U. S. infiltration into our rules book. But he and Royal Copeland (far left) 
are the only Canadians in this 1949 Argo photo. From Buffalo came (left to right): Ed Mittelsteadt, Tex Whalan, Lou Corriere, Bill Rudick. 


Joe Krol Says = 
They’re Ruining Rugby 


As told to C. ALLAN ACRES 


ANADIAN RUGBY, a good game to play 
and a wonderful game to watch, is being 
ruined by Americanization. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. I like to see American 
boys come up here and play Canadian rugby. I’ve 
made some good friends among my football foes. 
I blame the officials who are beating our Canadian 
game out of shape with a rule book. 

Is our game going to become more and more 
American both in rules and players, or are we going 


to retain what we now have and possibly regain 
some of what we have already lost? 

I’d like to go on record with some of the reasons 
why I’m afraid our game is likely to become more 
Americanized. 

I den’t want to belittle American coaches 
Bob Masterson of Varsity, Johnny Metras of 
Western, Vic Obeck of McGill, or Lew Hayman of 
Montreal Alouettes—-but these men, and you can’t 
blame them, are preaching American football all 
the time. It’s the game they learned first and 
understand best. Only Hayman and Metras have 
seen Canadian football at its best. 


Oddly enough, the Toronto Argonauts, for which 
team I play, for the three years right after the war 
won three Canadian titles in a row, using a very 
Canadian brand of ball and using no imports. Ask 
the crowd in any town Argos played in in those 
years, if their game was good to watch. It looks as 
though the Argos, however, will be using some 
American players this fall. 

I’m not decrying the achievements of the 
coaches I’ve mentioned. Hayman has done a 
wonderful job of making Montreal football- 
conscious; Obeck is doing a lot in both senior and 
junior circles with his grid clinics and after-dinner 
speeches to keep Quebec on its toes. But it strikes 
me that we who believe in the Canadian game 
ought to put up a battle for the sport we love with 
equal zeal. : 

If the American game is so wanderful why don’t 
the Americans stay down there and play it? I 
know they can make more money at home. Oh yes, 
and before I forget—-and, mind you, this is not 
intended as a beef—the 1948 Canadian Press selec- 
tion for the Canadian Big Four All-Star team 
contained only two Continued on page 26 








Brousseau, besieged by 100 police in his 
frame house at 687 Lorne Street, Sudbury, 
slew three men, wounded four others, then turned 
his hunting rifle on himself. 

Just five hours before, the grizzled, craggy, taci- 
turn, 47-year-old pipefitter had been a rational, 
apparently harmless member of a union delegation 
discussing some minor business in a lawyer’s office. 

Why then did this unremarkable man—who 
might have been a neighbor of yours—-surrender 
himself to tragic passion simply because his wife 
didn’t want him to take their two boys fishing? 

in search of the answer to this riddle I went 
to Sudbury to reconstruct the story of Clarence 
Brousseau’s life. In this unhappy background I 
found the seeds of murder. 

What happened to Brousseau might happen to 


(y A sultry Saturday night last June Clarence 


SLAUGHTER ON SATURDAY 


The seeds of murder were sown long ago in Clareiice Brousseau’s 
brain; they flowered into baleful brilliance one night in June 


By McKENZIE PORTER 


any man who surrenders himself completely to an 
obsession. Brousseau’s obsession was hunting. 
Since his boyhood days in the pine woods of 
Northern Ontario he had wanted to be a hunter. 
Instead he found he had to work in an acid plant 
in an industrial city where sulphur fumes replaced 
the scent of the hemlock., Finally, his sorely frayed 
reason snapped. 

The frustrated hunter ended his days hunting 
the greatest quarry of all—man. Even in his last 
hour, when he must have sensed impending death, 
he picked off policemen from hundreds of surround- 
ing spectators with a sniper’s accuracy, yet left 
unharmed a priest who administered sacred rites 
to a victim not 10 yards from the muzzle of his gun. 

His whole life follows the pattern of the would-be 
hunter. As a boy of 12 he shot his first deer through 
the heart at 50 yards. As a youth he planned to 


Through this window a frustrated hunter drew bead on his biggest quarry. And three men died. 


GLOBE & MAIL 
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The hunter. But the uniform was a nephew's. 


be a guide in the woods, but the depression excluded 
this as a full-time job. He collected boats and 
fishing tackle and guns (including the old BSA rifle 
with which he ended his life) as other men collect 
stamps. On week ends he headed for the bush. 
And, though he was too old to serve in the war, he 
dressed himself up as a soldier, had his picture taken 
and nurtured the fiction that he had been an army 
sniper. 

A psychiatrist who knows the Brousseau story 
says that he showed the symptoms of a paranoid 
personality. This is a disorder of the mind which 
leaves the patient rational but subjects him to 
delusions of grandeur and makes him suspicious 
of those around him. According to the British 
Encyclopedia of Medical Practice the paranoid’s 
“morbid beliefs are seldom an abrupt recent devel- 
opment”; it notes that there is usually a wide gap 
between the patient’s own self-esteem and ambition 
on one hand and his actual achievements and 
reputation on the other. It adds that ‘“‘a series 
of humiliations and rebuffs... may often be 
traced . . . from childhood onward.”’ 


A Spat Started a Tragedy 


HE tragic Brousseau story reached its climax 
at 10 p.m, that Saturday June 18 when police 

charged the bullet-raked house and found Brous- 
seau dead and empty of blood on the kitchen floor, 
the dog he loved whimpering over him. He had 
drilled one round through his neck, under his chin, 
yet remained conscious. He had reloaded while 
still standing and killed himself by placing the 
weapon against his abdomen, leaning over the 
muzzle and pressing the trigger with his thumb. 

His wife Olive, who had taken shelter next door 
with their two sons, Clarence, 10, and Milburn, 7, 
swooned when she heard of the epilogue to the 
domestic row. She was taken a few yards down 
the street to the home of one of her brothers, Ronald 
Rollins. 

Earlier Rollins had taken Mrs. Brousseau’s side 
in the family spat which touched off the tragedy. 
When Brousseau, after acting strangely, tried to 
set off on a fishing trip (packing a shotgun) in the 
early evening, Mrs. Brousseau had feared for the 
boys’ safety. Rollins agreed that the boys should 
not go. His intervention precipitated a tussle over 
a 12-bore gun—which went off—and the arrival o! 
the police. 

In the two-hour gun battle which followed, 
Brousseau exacted this toll from those who, in his 
insanity, he believed were his persecutors: 


KILLED: P.C. Edward Terrell, P.C. Gerard 
; Dault, James Germa. 
WOUNDED: Sgt. Lloyd Hanwell, David Mc- 


Kenny, Ontario (Red) Venturi, 
W. J. Pellerin. 

Clarence Brousseau was born in the hamlet of 
Nairn, 35 miles west of Sudbury on the road to 
Sault Ste. Marie. Nairn lies in the fork above the 
conflux of the Spanish Continued on page 51 
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RICE & BELL 








Fritzie might not beat her boss, but she does lick him sometimes. And there's a poodie who does sums. 


FIDO, ANSWER THAT PHONE! 


You think dogs are dumb? Brother, how smart are you? Capable 
canines talk, multiply, obey orders and live without werking 


By JOHN GIBSON 


r j VHERE’S AN old joke about a man who used 
to play chess with his dog every day in a 
tavern. Passers-by often made appreciative 

comments about the remarkable intelligence of the 

dog. Finally the dog’s owner could stand it no 
longer. 

“IT don’t think he’s so gosh darned smart,” he 
shouted. ‘‘He’s only beaten me once!” 

Well, maybe dogs aren’t as smart as people, but 
there’s evidence they are a lot smarter than most 
people think. And as for those shaggy dogs . . . 
For the benefit of any smart dogs who are 








reading this article let it be put on record that there 
are cases of dogs who have understood 400 words, 
dogs who have done sums, and dogs who can talk. 
Dogs can have nervous breakdowns just like 
humans, too. And if you think your dog smells 
you’re right. He can detect odors you never knew 
existed. 

Trouble is, most dogs don’t get a chance to show 
how smart they are. Dogs don’t go to school and 
most people don’t bother to teach them anything. 
But suppose you did try to teach a smart dog new 
tricks? That’s exactly what Jacob Herbert, of 
Detroit, a smart man with a smart dog, decided to 
do. His experiment made canine history. 

Herbert’s dog was a bright German Shepherd 


puppy named Fellow. Herbert decided to educate 
him scientifically. In whatever direction the 
dog showed a capacity to learn, his master patiently 
instructed him. It got so that Fellow was treated 
like a junior member of the family and was talked 
to much as one would talk to a developing child. 

When Fellow was five years old he could do 
almost anything but talk. He had acquired a 
vocabulary of 400 words that he knew and ap- 
parently understood. He could carry out the most 
intricate and complex instructions, provided they 
were given him in simple language. 

Herbert took him to Columbia University, where, 
before Professor C. J. Warden and a class of 75 
psychology students, he passed an examination on 
400 words, and proved to the satisfaction of the 
most critical spectators that he understood them. 

During the test, which lasted a full hour, Fellow 
obeyed one complex command after another. 

“Go to that third table and look out, then step 
back and put your feet on the radiator,” his owner 
would say, or “Go to that lady in the last row and 
put your head on her lap,” or “Pick up those gloves 
from the desk and take them to that gentleman in 
the corner.” 


To demonstrate that Continued on page 32 


















LONDON LETTER 


Press Lord Kemsley: He said he was libeled. 


Colors Flying on 
Fieet Street 


By BEVERLEY BAXTER 


F, TODAY, you were in London and hap- 
I pened to be wandering about Fleet Street 

you would see the most serene and satisfied 
faces in the world. The faces and the serenity 
both belong to British newspapermen. 

In fact I would not be surprised if tonight 
thev light bonfires in the famous old street of 
ink, with editors, reporters and rewrite men 
throwing ticker tape streamers out of the 
windows to feed the fiames. 

By the time this letter appears in Maclean’s 
you will have read all about the report of the 
Royal Commission to enquire into the vagaries 

of the Press, but as usual there is a story 
behind the news and it is not lacking in human 
interest. 

Now it is a self-evident fact that politicians 
(and a government is made up of politicians) 
have a liking for newspapers that praise them, 
but disapprove heartily of newspapers that 
attack them. If that disapproval develops 
sufficiently it is almost certain to be directed 
not merely toward one newspaper or even a 
group of ‘newspapers, but toward the 
as an institution. 

Let it be known that 
Great Britain is founded upon three estates 
the Monarchy, Parliament and the Courts of 
Law. Yet time has added a fourth estate. not 
official yet accepted by tradition —the Press. 
There is no divine right which justifies an editor 
in criticizing the politician, the judge and, 
above all, the Monarch, bit time, and the 
blood of martyrs, have won that privilege. It 
may not be logical but it is a fact. 

On the other hand one need not be a psychia 
trist to understand the feelings of a socialist 
party, such as we have in Britain, coming to 
power in a country where the great majority 
of the newspapers are antagonistic. 

In the theatre a dramatic critic attends the 
first performance and, if the play and perform- 
ance are bad, he writes next morning that the 
author is a bungler, that Miss de Ponsonby is 
hopelessly miscast and that Mr. Havergal’s 
only merit was his Continued on page 39 
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BACKSTAGE 
AT OTTAWA 


Piain Truth: — Is Bankrupt 


PAN 


By THE MAN WITH A NOTEBOOK 


of the new Parliament Canada is a 

not likely to know what, if any- 
thing, she can do about the biggest single 
problem facing the country—the British 
crisis and its effect on Canadian trade. 

Just before International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund meetings in Washington 
this month, Britain, the United States and Canada 
are meeting for another session of tripartite talks. 
Ottawa arid Washington both hope that the British 
will come to that meeting with something in the 
way of a new proposal or suggestion. 

When Finance Minister Abbott came back from 
the dollar conference in London he told a Press 
conference that the crisis was mainly “‘an internal 
problem” for Britain. Everyone jumped to the 
conclusion he was talking about British production 
costs, which are high. That was true, but it wasn’t 
all he had in mind. In the Canadian view, pro- 
duction costs are only half of a set of ugly facts 
which Britain so far has not faced. 

The plain truth is that Britain is bankrupt 

ruined by war debts. The debt of World War 
il has been almost forgotten (the British them- 
selves never mention it) because, unlike the debts 
of the last war, it isn’t owed in dollars to foreign 
countries. It’s a sterling debt, much of it owed to 
India. But it ran to the staggering total of some- 
thing like $13 billions at war’s end. Britain has 
reduced this by $1.5 billions. 

India, you may remember, was pushed into the 
war in 1939 by a British, not an Indian, decision. 
In declaring India a belligerent Britain also under- 
took to finance India’s share of the war effort. That 
was all right so long as India’s war effort consisted 
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a ? of an expeditionary force to the Middle 

' East. But when India herself became 

a theatre of war her war expenses zoomed. 

And Britain was picking up the tab for 

everything above the defense finance allowed by 
India’s moderate budget. 

Britain also incurred huge sterling obligations 
to such non-Empire (or semi-Empire) countries as 
Egypt and Iraq. She is now saddled with a burden 
of debt that she can’t possibly pay. Ottawa believes 
that if this were a dollar debt to the United States, 
it would already have been washed out on the same 
grounds as the debt of World War I was washed 
out. It was a debt incurred in the common defense. 

This time, though, there has been no public 
mention of any cancellation of the war debt. The 
British argue, privately, that to cancel a debt to 
countries like Iraq and India would have a disas- 
trous political effect, drive them into the Com- 
munist camp. But North Americans suspect that 
the real basis of British reluctance is an unwilling- 
ness to forgo the status of Great White Father to 
her Empire. 

They think Britain is trying to do, simultane- 
ously, two very expensive things, neither of which 
she can afford. One is to bring a higher standard 
of living to her own people—a feat which, in spite 
of apparent austerity, she has actually performed 
for the great majority of her population. The other, 
almost equally costly, is to build a new British 
Empire on the basis of the sterling bloc. 

The result, in the Canadian view, has been to 
force the British economy into a rigidity amounting 
almost to paralysis. British taxes are so stiff that 
they act as a real deterrent to enterprise, not merely 
on corporations, but Continued on page 67 








John Bull gets top billing for his juggling, but can we afford the act? 


Cartoon by Grassick 
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Agnes Macphail asks why men can't mend their own socks and wash their own 
dishes. Career women, she sdys, don't have men to do their laundry. 


Men Want 
To Hog 
Everything! 


By AGNES MACPHAIL 


Canada’s first woman M.P. 
wouldn’t like to be a man 
but she thinks she should 


be treated as if she were 


NCE when I was addressing a_ political 
meeting a man in the audience shouted: 
“Don’t you wish you were a man?” 
I managed to annihilate him with: “Yes, don’t 
you?” 

But it was a good point. Maclean’s has asked 
me the same question. My answer is: No. I'd 
rather be a woman—if the world would treat me as 
it treats a man. 

As it is a woman is regarded as a second-rate 
substitute for a man. The dice are loaded for half 
the population. The men want to hog everything. 
They want all the gravy, the gravy boat and the 
silver ladle. 

In this morning’s paper there was a news item 
about plans to replace married women in the 
employ of the Government of British Columbia. 
A spokesman said: “‘We don’t want them to get the 
idea that they are firmly implanted in their jobs.” 

Never that! If there are a few chickens, a woman 
looks after them; if there’s a well-paying flock of 
5,000 a man takes over. If it’s baking a few pies, 
a woman doves it; if it becomes Mother So-and-So’s 
Homemade Pastry with coast-to-coast distribution, 
the boys get together and organize it. If it’s making 
a few hats, it’s a woman’s job; if it becomes a 
big-time millinery a man takes over the president’s 
desk. 

[t’s a man’s world. Every woman knows that. 
Every woman schoolteacher knows that she has 
no chance of becoming principal, that she’s paid 
a lower salary than men, a smaller retiring allow- 
ance. Every woman in business, in industry, in 
public life, has seen men no more able than she 
getting a higher wage, all the nice promotions, 
boosted up on the shoulders of their selfish brothers. 

Every housewife knows her husband gets the 
best break in marriage—that he can be with his 
children or ndt as the mood suits him; that he 
can go out into the world when he’s bored and 
run for the comfort of his home when things get 
tough. 

And how the boys stick together! One time, 
years ago, when I was teaching school in York 
County, Ont., I asked a shrewd old farmer if he 
could explain why there were no women school 
principals, no women on the board of education, 
the schoo! board, or on the staff of the district 
hospital. He thought a moment and said, “Give 
women that much rope, they’d be taking all kinds 
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n’s jobs. Continued on page 71 
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The Golden Gabber from Fort Garry 


Stewart MacPherson was a washout 
in Winnipeg but in Britain he’s 
the rajah of radio. He talked a 
stake of $7 into $80,000 a year 


q 
| aces One of every four Britons (‘hat’s 
16 millions) has got the Stewart MacPhersor 
e habit. Who is Stewart MacPherson’? Oh, he’s 
the guy who was such a flop in his home town of 
Winnipeg that a friend of his father’s staked him 
to a cattleboat trip to London in 1936. Now he’s 
; the rajah of British radio, the voice that Britain 
loves to hear. He walked off that cattleboat with 
$7; now he picks up around $80,000 a year. 
‘Il was a sports bum,” Stew says, “‘sleeping late 
in the mornings, borrowing from mother.” This 
| was during the wheat belt depression of the early 
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On the BBC's ‘Twenty Questions’’. songstress Anona 
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Winn gave MacPherson ‘‘a rolling stone 


By LESTER MATTHEWS 


30’s. His father, a Massey-Harris dealer, had died 
while Stew was still in high school. He tried office 
work, managing sandlot baseball teams. But 
mostly he was just a stringy youngster with the 
gift of the gab hanging around Winnipeg’s Olympic 
Rink. 

Now he probably earns more from the august 
BBC than any other person (he’s a free lance), has 
his own vaudeville show, ““Twenty Questions,” 
makes personal appearances, writes a newspaper 
column, judges beauty contests, radio reports top 
sporting events, interviews celebrities, talks on 
bridge, records for the movies, flickers on television. 

As emcee for a 1948 royal command performance 
he bossed around Danry Kaye, Arthur Askey and 
others, earned applause from the King and Queen. 
During the war he was a BBC correspondent with 
the Canadians overseas. Since the war his auto- 
biography, ““The Mike and I” (ghostwritten by 
former Maple Leaf editor Jack Golding) has gone 
into a second printing. 
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No longer a bum of any variety, aggressive 
MacPherson at 41 has hit the top. But unlike most 
expatriates who’ve done well after leaving home, he 
hasn’t cut his home ties. In fact, with his two 
children (Murray, 11; Heather, 4) at school in 
Canada the MacPherson home life still centres in 
the Winnipeg which once had Stew on a laboring 
gang. 

Taking his first sample of BBC radio an overseas 
visitor mildly noted that he’d heard Stew broad- 
casting on boxing, Stew on bridge and Stew in a 
comedy show. Said his hosts, “You haven’t been 
listening.” 

Peak BBC hours find Stew acting as star ques- 
tion-master to the animal, vegetable or mineral 
problems of ‘“T'wenty Questions,’ Stew yelling his 
head off in the quiz burlesque, “Ignorance Is 
Bliss,” Stew chatting briskly through some of 
the glib interviews of “‘In Town Tonight.” These 
sessions are recorded. Generally, as the discs go 
on the air, Stew is calmly Continued on page 43 
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A student’s pen has to be reliable! It has to 
fill easily, write smoothly hour after hour. It has 
to be rugged enough to stand school 
use... and school abuse. So choose a Waterman’s — 





the world’s most reliable pen. 


Waterman’s pens fill brim-full with the single-stroke 


flick-filler. A wide choice of hand-ground 14 Kt. gold points 


assures you of a perfect writing instrument. A Waterman’s writes 


just the way you want to write, with perfect 
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“Never mind,” sighed the captain. “I had 
dreams, too. In all of my fifty years I never had a 
dream until that week before we took off from 
Earth. And then, every night, | dreamed I was a 
white wolf. Caught on a snowy hill. Shot with a 
silver bullet. Buried with a stake in my heart.” 
He moved his head toward Mars. ‘‘Do you think, 
Smith, they know we’re coming?” 

“We don’t know if there are Martian people, 
sir.” 

“Don’t we? They began frightening us off, eight 
weeks ago, before we started. They’ve killed Perse 
and Reynolds now.. Yesterday, they made Grenville 
go blind. How? I don’t know. Bats, needles, 
dreams, men dying for no reason. I’d call it witch- 
craft in another day. But this is the year 2120, 
Smith. We’re rational men. This all can’t be 
happening. But it is. Whoever they are, with their 
needles and their bats, they’ll try to finish all of us.” 
He swung about. “Smith, fetch those books from 
my file. [ want them when we land.”’ 

Two hundred books were piled on the rocket 
deck. 

“Thank you, Smith. Have you glanced at them? 
Think I’m insane? Perhaps. It’s a crazy hunch. 
At the last moment, I ordered these books from the 
Historical Museum. Because of my dreams. 
Twenty nights I was stabbed, butchered, a scream- 
ing bat pinned to a surgical mat, a thing rotting 
underground in a black box; bad, wicked dreams. 
Our whole crew dreamed of witch-things and were- 
things, vampires and phantoms, things they 
couldn’t know anything about. Why? Because books 
on such ghastly subjects were destroyed a century 
ago. By law. Forbidden for anyone to own the 
grisly volumes. These books you see here are the 
last copies, kept for historical purposes in the locked 
Museum vaults.” 

Smith bent to read the dusty titles: 

‘“* “Tales of Mystery and Imagination,’ by Edgar 
Allan Poe. ‘Dracula,’ by Bram Stoker. ‘Franken- 
stein,’ by Mary Shelley. “Turn of The Screw,’ by 
Henry James. “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ by 
Washington Irving. ‘Rappacini’s Daughter,’ by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. “The Occurrence at Owl 
Creek Bridge,’ by Ambrose Bierce. ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,’ by Lewis Carroll. “The Willows,’ by 
Algernon Blackwood. “The Wizard of Oz,’ by L. 
Frank Baum. ‘The Horror at Innsmouth,’ by 
H. P. Lovecraft. And more! Books by Walter De 
La Mare, Wakefield, Harvey, Wells, Asquith, 
Huxley, all forbidden authors. All burned in the 





same year that Halloween was outlawed and 
Christmas was banned! But, sir, what good are 
these to us on the rocket?”’ 

“IT don’t know,” sighed the captain, “‘yet.”’ 


HE three hags lifted the crystal where the 
captain’s image flickered, his tiny voice 
tinkling out of the glass: 

“I don’t know,” sighed the captain, ‘‘yet.” 

The three witches glared redly into each other’s 
faces. 

*‘We haven’t much time,’’ said one. 

“Better warn Them up at the House.” 

“They'll want to know about the books. It 
doesn’t look good. That fool of a captain!” 

“In an hour they’l! land their rocket.” 

The three hags shuddered and blinked up at the 
castle by the edge of the dry Martian sea. In its 
highest window, a small man held a blood-red drape 
aside. He watched the-wastelands where the three 
witches fed their cauldron and shaped the waxes. 
Farther along, ten thousand other blue fires and 
laurel incenses, black tobacco smokes and fir-weeds, 
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cinnamons and bone-dusts rose soft as moths 
through the Martian night. The man counted the 
angry magical fires. Then, as the witches stared, he 
turned. The crimson drape, released, fell, causing 
the distant portal to wink, like a yellow eye. 

Mr. Edgar Allan Poe stood in the tower window, 
a faint vapor of spirits upon his breath. “Hecate’s 
friends are busy tonight,” he said, seeing the 
witches, far below. 

A voice behind him said, “I saw Will Shakespeare 
on the shore, earlier, whipping them on. All along 
the sea, Shakespeare’s army alone, tonight, numbers 
thousands; the three Witches, Oberon, Hamlet’s 
father, Othello, Lear, all, all of them, thousands! 
Good Lord, a regular sea of people.” 

“Good William.” Poe turned. He let the crim- 
son drape fall shut. He stood for a moment to 
observe the raw stone room, the black-timbered 
table, the candle flame, the other man, Mr. Ambrose 
Bierce, seated peering desolately into the flame. 

‘“‘We’ll have to tell Mr. Hawthorne now,”’ said 
Mr. Poe. “‘We’ve put it off too long. It’s a matter of 
hours. Will you Continued on page 55 
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The Mad Wizards of Mars 


There, on the glabrous shores of a waterless sea, the 


fearsome inhuman armies of Man’s imagination made their 


last stand against the men who were no longer human 


By RAY BRADBURY 


ILLUSTRATED BY DON ANDERSON 


from out the witches’ mouths as they bent to 
probe the cauldron with greasy stick and 


bony finger. 


[trom EYES were fire and the breath flamed 


“When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain?’” 

*‘When the hurly burly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won.” 


They danced most drunkenly on the shore of an 
empty sea, fouling the air with their three tongues 
and burning it with their cat’s eyes all aglitter: 


“Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poisoned entrails throw! 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 


9? 


Fire burn and cauldron bubble! 


They paused and cast their glances round. 
““Where’s the crystal? Where the needles?’ 
“Here!” “Good!” “Is the yellow wax thickened?” 
“Yes!” “Pour it in the iron mold!” “Is the wax 


figure done?” They shaped the stuff like molasses 
adrip on their green hands. ‘Shove the needle 
through the heart!” “The crystal, the crystal, 
fetch it from the tarot bag, dust it off, and have 
a look!” 

‘They bent to the crystal, their faces white: 
See, see, see—”’ 


ROCKET ship moved through space from the 
planet Earth to the planet Mars. On the 
rocket ship, men were dying. 

The captain raised his head, tiredly, ““‘We’ll have 
to use the morphine.” 

“But, captain—”’ 

“You see yourself this man’s condition.” The 
captain lifted the wool blanket and the man re- 
strained beneath the wet sheet moved and groaned. 
The air was full of sulphurous thunder. 

“T saw it, I saw it!” ‘The man opened his eyes 
and stared at the port where there were only black 
spaces, reeling stars, Earth far-removed, and the 
planet Mars rising large and red. “I saw it, a bat, a 
huge thing, a bat with a man’s face, spread over the 


“At it! At it!’ Poe shrieked. ‘Drown them with our bodies.” 
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front port. Fluttering and fluttering, flutvering and 
fluttering!” 

‘“‘Pulse?”’ asked the captain. 

The orderly measured it. #136." 

“He can’t go on with that. Use the morphine: 
Come along, Smith.” 

They moved away. Suddenly the floorplates 
were laced with bone and white skulls that screamed. 
The captain did not dare look down, and over the 
screaming he said, “Is this where Perse is?” turning 
in at a hatch. 

A white-smocked surgeon stepped away from a 
body. ‘I just don’t understand it.” 

**How did Perse die?” 

“We don’t know, captain. It wasn’t his heart, his 
brain, or shock. He just—died.” 

The captain felt the doctor’s wrist which changed 
to a hissing snake and bit him. The captain did not 
flinch. ‘“Take care of yourself. You’ve a pulse, too.”’ 

The doctor nodded. ‘Perse complained of pains, 
needles, he said, in his wrists and legs. Said he felt 
like wax, melting. He fell. I helped him up. He 
cried like a child. Said he had a silver needle in his 
heart. He died. Here he is. Everything’s physically 
normal.” 

‘“‘That’s impossible. He died of something.” 


_ captain walked to a port. He smelled of 
menthol and iodine and green soap on his 
polished and manicured hands. His white teeth 
were very bright, and his ears scoured to a pinkness, 
as were his cheeks. His uniform was the color of 
new salt, and his boots were black mirrors shining 
below him. His crisp crew-cut hair smelled of sharp 
alcohol. Even his breath was antiseptic and new 
and clean. There was no spot to him. He was a 
fresh instrument, honed and ready, still hot from 
the surgeon’s oven. 

The men with him were from the same mold. 
One expected but did not find, huge brass keys 
spiraling slowly from their backs. They were 
expensive, talented, well-oiled toys, obedient and 
quick. 

The captain watched the planet Mars grow very 
large in space. 

“‘We’ll be landing in an hour on that blasted 
place. Smith, did you see any bats, or have other 
nightmares?” 

*“Yes, sir. The month before our rocket took off 
from New York, sir. “Felt rats biting my neck, 
drinking my blood. I didn’t tell. I was afraid you 
wouldn’t let me come on this trip.” 
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It was P&B president Tom Delaney who got the idea. ‘This is practical capitalism in its finest form,’ he says. 


holidays plus two weeks with pay, scaling upward 
with length of service, with many getting three to 
four weeks annually. 

They have changed working conditions (smoking 
on the job, twice-daily canteen breaks), and have 
set up scores of employee benefits such as full sick 
pay, retirement pensions, Christmas bonuses, and 
free hospitalization for themselves and _ their 
families. 

Despite all these new expenses and a three per 
cent drop in sales due to the loss of war orders 
and a drop in export trade because of the foreign 
dollar shortage, the company’s profits have shown 
a slight increase. Its assets have increased many 
times over. When the employees took over, the 
ratio of current assets to current liabilities was one 
half to one. Today it is seven and a half to one 
(bankers consider a ratio of three to one as excel- 
lent). And although marriages, retirements, deaths, 
and voluntary departures have reduced the staff 
30%, the company’s production has increased 14%. 

Even with these and other evidences of success 
(for example, a bank loan of $130,000 which the 
employee-owners inherited has been paid off), the 
new P&B still has its critics. Many think the 
setup is socialistic. President Delaney and his 
worker partners laugh at this. 

“‘We don’t mind being called socialists,” Delaney 
retorts, “but the facts say different. We are not 
state-owned. Each of us is an owner and a capital- 
ist. This is practical capitalism in its finest form.” 

The dramatic success story of how the entire 
ataff of a factory, from general manager to the 
newest apprentice, bought the business to save their 
jobs—and incidentally became capitalists—begins 
on a February day in 1946. That day, ageing 
W. V. Bulloch, Parmenter and Bulloch’s president 
and owner, told his 43-year-old general manager, 
Tom Delaney, that he intended selling the business 
and retiring. 

The asking price was $600,000, and the likeliest 
purchaser was a Canada-wide metals company 


which, according to local talk, probably accurate, 
planned to move the factory’s machinery to a 
surplus war plant hundreds of miles away. 

To cheery, chubby (261 pounds) Tom Delaney 
who had come to Gananoque 24 years before with 
a Toronto crew of canoeists for a national title 
race and had stayed to don P&B overalls, it meant 
unemployment ior 210 workers. Over 800 men, 
women and children would be directly affected out 
of a population of 4,244. It would be a body blow 
at local merchants, but far worse for P&B em- 
ployees, many of whom had worked in Gananoque 
20, 30 and 40 years. Morale in the plant and in 
the town sank to dismally low levels. 

Consuming most of a box of his favorite mild 
cigars, Delaney remembered a conversation he had 
once had with an executive of the Graybar Electric 


Company in San Francisco. A generation ago, it 
seemed, Western Electric decided to divorce manu- 
facturing from distribution, reorganized its dis- 
tributing division, and, partly to ensure continuity 
of management, sold the new company to the 
distributing employees on a basis that kept the 
stock strictly in employee hands, with no employee 
holding a predominant block. Delaney’s informant 
had enthusiastically pointed to many years of 
harmonious success with this scheme. Graybar is 
a large, dispersed outfit, does no manufacturing, 
but operates through its 96 warehouses as a 
national distributor of electrical supplies and appli- 
ances—all of which contrasted sharply with P&B 
as a small, concentrated, manufacturing plant. But 
the precedent was there and, in this stringent 
emergency, Delaney Continued on page 48 


At canteen Delaney (white shirt) and plant super Walmsley (far right) chat with fellow capitalists. 


























When the workers bought this 
plant they sang in the street. 
Three years later, there’s a 
success story to shout about 











industrial Canada were focused on the little 

Ontario town of Gananoque where what scep- 
tics called ‘‘a noble but foolhardy experiment”’ had 
begun. By pooling their life savings and their credit 
the 210 employees of the Parmenter and Bulloch 
Company, largest manufacturers of rivets in Can- 
ada, had bought the business. 

To the startled sceptics this “every worker an 
owner” idea meant an industrial Tower of Babel 
destined to crumble into failure within six months. 
Instead, after six months of employee ownership, 
the company declared its first dividend in eight 


Tisust and a half years ago the eyes of 


By FRANK HAMILTON 


PHOTOS BY GEORGE ELAND 


years. And it has continued to pay dividends every 
six months since then. 

Today, even the most confirmed opponents of the 
employee -ownership scheme admit that P&B 
president Tom Delaney is right when he says: ““The 
Gananoque Experiment is past the experimental 
stage. Canada’s first 100%, employee-owned indus- 
try is a success.” 

That this success coincided with the general 
postwar expansion in Canadian industry must, of 
course, be considered. It may well be that their 
toughest test has yet to come. Yet Delaney and 
his fellow worker-owners are convinced that the 
current industrial boom has not been the prime 
factor in the steady growth of their venture. They 
are not worried about the future. 

“A depression would naturally be the supreme 
test for many businesses,’’ Delaney says, “but we 
are confident we could face it far better than most 
industries. As every worker is also a shareholder, 
the familiar gap between labor and the front office 
is missing. We are all prepared to tighten our belts 
if need be—but we seriously doubt it will be 
necessary.” 

At the moment, the belts of P&B’s worker- 
owners are open to the last hole. Never in its 
86-year history has the company been in better 


At Parmenter and Bulloch, there's sex equality. Women (20% of staff) get same rates as men for same work. 
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THE GANANOQUE GAMBLE PAYS OFF 


financial and physical condition, and never have 
its employees been so well off. The factory 
buildings, formerly a dirty brick-red, have been 
painted a bright cream. The interiors have been 
redecorated, fluorescent - lighted and air - condi- 
tioned; the dirty overhead-drive belt system has 
been replaced with individual motors for each 
machine; machines have been painted in ‘color 
dynamic” hues (bases green, moving parts yellow, 
electrical attachments orange) for greater efficiency 
and maximum safety; machines have been re- 
grouped and departments rearranged; new and 
faster machines have been installed; and new 
products manufactured. 

Most of the ideas have come from the men who 
work in the factory, the men who as workers get 
paid by the hour, and who as owners collect 
dividends on their shares twice a_ year. 

To tcp it off, P&B customers have commented 
on the improved quality of the company’s products. 

The employee-owners have looked after them- 
selves too. They have given themselves a 22%; 
raise in pay so that their wages are now the highest 
in the industry. They have cut working hours 
from 44 to 40 a week. They have increased vaca- 
tions and paid holidays: formerly they got only 
one week with pay, now they have all statutory 
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DeLuxe Precision Knives 
Made in Canada by Branded 


EXCO = FLINT. 


You've never known what knives could do for you in preparing 
and serving meals unless you’ve had FLINT Knives! (Made by 
EKCO). 

Reach for any one or all ten of these stainless steel beauties 
+. you get easier, faster cutting every time. Start sharp and stay 
sharp. FLINT stainless, high-carbon blades are hi-arc 
ground — for a “butcher sharp” edge from heel to 
tip — an edge which stays “butcher sharp”. Brazilian 
rosewood handles shaped to fit your hand, EKCO 
engineered for balance. 

Have enough knives — have good knives 
— have FLINT Knives! See the complete 
line in good cutlery departments. 


The FLINT Slicing Set — in a handsome hardwood holder, 
the shining 9’ Roast Slicer; the long-bladed Ham Slicer; 
and the fine FLINT 10” Roast Beef Slicer. 


This is the FLINT Hostess Set — the seven most-used 
knives in a neat box, Roast Slicer, Steak Slicer, Utility 
Knife, Paring Knife, 6” and 8” French Cook’s Knife, 
Ham Siicer — a pleasure to own, a grand gift. 


FLINT 


— 
(i 


stainless cutlery made in Canada by 
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Illustrated Here 


1. FLINT paring knife — same high quality 
features as the finest FLINT carver. $1.25. 
2. Utility slicer —a real knife for general 
kitchen use. $1.50. 

3. Roast beef slicer — as fine a knife as 
you can put on your dining table. $3.50. 
4. Roast slicer for general use — comes 
with 7”, 8” or 9” blade. $3.50. 

5. Steak slicer a knife a man loves to 


use. $3.50. 


6. French cook’s knife —no_ professional 
chef would try to work without one — 6” or 
8” blade. $2.25 and $3.50. 

7. long-bladed, keen-edged ham slicer. 
$3.50. 


If you have any difficulty in getting the FLINT Knife of your choice, 
write to 


EKCO PRODUCTS CO. (CANADA) LIMITED 
137 Wellington Street West, Toronto 


EXC) 


Sole Distributors in Canada for EKCOWARE Copper Bottom Utensils, 
EKCO “BEST” Egg-Beaters, EKCO Flint 


Stainless Kitchen Tools, 
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ASIA’S FORGOTTEN WAR 





BLACK STAR 
WIDE WORLD 
Ho Chi-minh, storied leader of Vietnamese Bao Dai, French-sponsored Emperor, worked 
revolutionaries, learned trade in Moscow. with Japanese, has a playboy’'s reputation. 





PRESS ASSOCIATION iNC. 


In the war-torn city of Hanoi, French machine-gun bullets shatter the steaming silence. 
Pitched battles are few, but every Frenchman is in danger. About 30,000 have been killed. 
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A bitter battle of ambush and 
raid still racks Indo-China as 
Vietnam rebels fight France for 
the independence of their state 


By WILLIAM COSTELLO 


the Saigon night was stifling. The only 

sounds were the sibilant whirring of the fan 
overhead and the distant shrilling of the cicadas. 
It was midnight—an hour before curfew—and the 
streets of the city of a million and a half were 
deserted. 

Suddenly in the distance there was a burst of 
gunfire, the rat-tat-tat of a machine gun, the bark 
of a 37-millimeter, sporadic rifle shots. 

Crawling out from under the netting I opened the 
French doors to a little balcony outside my room. 
The lights of the city twinkled serenely. A mile to 
the southeast the firing swelled in sharp staccato 
bursts . . . probably centred around a French 
sentry post, a bridgehead on the Saigon River in 
the Chinese suburb of Chalon. 

Gradually the bursts of fire grew shorter, the 
silences longer. After half an hour there was only 
the shrill, rhythmic monotone of the cicadas. 

Just another incident in the bloody struggle in 
Indo-China by the rebel Vietnamese for independ- 
dence from France. 

The next morning a cynical Frenchman shrugged: 
“The official report refers merely to guerilla activi- 
ties in the Chalon area. No casualty figures are 
given, but it is known there were 10 on our side 
wounded, mostly Annamite. Just another harassing 
attack. They used to seek the capture of weapons. 
Now they have plenty. It is a war of nerves.” 

Across the frontier in Siam the Vietnamese 
published a noncommittal report on their month’s 
activities around Saigon: 243 attacks; 530 enemy 
killed, including 235 French; 282 wounded, includ- 
ing 104 French; 22 taken prisoner. Equipmert 
captured included four light machine guns, 42 
rifles, four pistols, 10 submachine guns, 53 gren- 
ades, one typewriter, 10 tons of gasoline, a 100-ton 
motor launch, 

For more than three and a half years the struggle 
has gone on. The French call it the “resistance.” 
The Vietnamese call it the “liberation.” It is a 
bloody business with no holds barred on either side. 

The French are wary of figures, but the Vietna- 
mese claim they have fought 8,321 engagements. 
That means more than six battles a day, every 
day of the year, for nearly four years—ambushes, 
clashes with jungle patrols, night sorties, the 
burning of villages, guerilla raids in all parts of 
the country on sentry posts, sampans, towns, 
watchtowers and river patrols. 

Two hundred thousand French soldiers have 
come and gone in France’s battle to keep control 
of its rich Asian empire. Perhaps 30,000 have been 
killed and wounded, besides 40,000 native auxili- 
aries. No one knows how many casualties the 
Vietnamese rebels have had, but guesses go as high 
as 250,000. A French leftist publication asserts 


bitterly that the war in Indo-China has cost 87 
billion francs. 


Bite ssiee SIAM—Under a mosquito net, 


The issues in this forgotten war are clear. The 
three eastern provinces of Frerich Indo-China 
(Tonkin, Annam and Cochin-China) today call 
themselves Vietnam—The Land of the South. The 
native People’s Front Party declared Vietnam an 
independent republic the day General MacArthur 
received the Japanese surrender in Tokyo Bay. 


Since then the Continued on page 46 
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recent article that “the reason why 
Canada had so many great punters in 
bygone days was mainly because line- 
men working on three yards interfer- 
ence would charge and back up, and 
by so doing gave the kicker plenty of 
time to get the ball away. Now, with 
ten yards, linemen are taught to charge 
all the way, which allows the kicker 
approximately two seconds to get the 
ball away.” 

I’d like to take issue. The reason we 
have no great kickers in the game 
today is that the guys who can kick 
don’t kick enough, and didn’t start to 
practice kicking young enough. 

Good kicking depends on the defen- 
sive formation used to protect the 
kicker and the kicker’s ability to get 
the ball away quickly in all weather, 
and the number of men detailed and 
capable of going down the field in time 
to tackle the catching halfback before 
he has had time to make much of a 
run-back. 

If your kicker is a natural and cap- 
able of kicking under bad conditions it 
isn’t necessary to give him complete 
protection and more attention can be 
devoted to deployment down the field 
with the idea of trapping the enemy 
halves. 

If the kicking half is merely average 
then you’ve got to take great care to 
give him real protection for a fumbled 
or bobbled ball is still the game’s best 
play (from the other team’s point of 
view) and can prove pretty demoraliz- 
ing or maybe disastrous. There never 
has been anything in our rules to 
prevent a hard-charging line blocking 
a kick. 

The Hamilton Tigers in the great 
days of Brian Timmis and Frank 
Turville used a unique kick formation 
called the ‘“slaughterhouse.”’ Five 
fast men stayed on the line of scrim- 
mage and moved about at will (onside 
of course), their one and only aim 
being to get down the field and nab 
the man who was going to catch the 
ball. The rest of the line, large fellows 
like Timmis and Denman, bunched up 
close together, five or six yards behind 
the line of scrimmage, and in front of 
the kicker, giving Frank Turville time 
to wipe off his hands and autograph 
the pigskin before kicking. 

This wasn’t general practice with 
other teams. Don’t get me wrong- 
I'm not implying Turville was an 
average kicker. He was a great kicker. 
This was just the defensive formation 
used by Coach Mike Rodden to the 
best advantage with the A-1 material 
at his disposal. ‘Turville would have 
been a mighty kicker with a Kiwanis or 
pee-wee team protecting him. 


It’s the Man That Counts 


Tn the old days the kicker was often 
roughed and sometimes carried or 
knocked backward 15 or 20 feet by 
hard-charging linemen. No, the answer 
doesn’t lie in protection. Kicking was 
better in the old days, and it was better 
because there wasn’t any forward pass 
in those times. 

Make no mistake, I’m all for the 
forward pass. But youngsters today, 
if you watch them playing on corner 
lots and in the parks, will spend a 
whole afternoon passing the ball, and 
will seldom kick it. 

Kickers are made, not born. To 
develop the necessary leg muscles, 
co-ordination and timing, a boy ought 
to start early if he wants to wind up a 
great kicker. 

Here again we can lay the change 
to the pressure of the American influ- 
ence on Canadian football. In the 
American game there’s no incentive 
to kick for distance because there is no 
single point to be gained by it and also 
the field is 10 yards shorter. 
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Sure, the slightly different shape of 
the ball used in recent years has some- 
thing to do with it. The present-day 
ball, shorter and more pointed, is a 
handier missile for the passer to 
handle, and at the same time a more 
difficult object to kick spirals with. 
Just the same, the real jet propulsion 
is provided by the guy behind the ball, 
and where today in all Canada will you 
find a booter who not only connects 
with the ball with a resounding thwack 
but leaves the ground three feet while 
doing it? This was a fairly common 
spectacle in years gone by. 

There’s another American device 
which crops up in our discussion about 
here—the habit of gambling with 
anything from three to seven yards on 
third down and plunging the ball 
instead of kicking it. Only 50% or less 
of these gambles are pay off, and the 
result is loss of the ball at the time, 
hence fewer run-backs, another spec- 
tacular feature of Canadian football. 

I quote McGill’s Vic Obeck again 
... “It’s plain murder to expect a 
fellow to receive a punt with only five 
yards between him and a raft of guys 
bent on ripping him apart.’ But we 
know plenty of Canadian halfbacks 
who enjoy catching and running back a 
punt without benefit of convoy, and I 
think that here again to allow blocking 
to interfere with would-be tacklers 
would subtract a sensational element 
of our game—broken-field running on 
a run-back. 

Ted Reeve talks of the great Balmy 
Beach halfback, Yip Foster, who was 
taken one day by Miles Lane, the 
All-American who played hockey for 
Bruins, to a Boston college to show 
the boys how to lateral. In Reeve’s 
own words, “‘Yipper in his running 
shoes hoofed a couple of 70-yard 
spirals for a warmup, and in his street 
clothes ran for about seven touchdowns 
in the practice match without waiting 
for the interference.” 


Facts About the Fumble 


There’s another strategy that I’d— 


like to see used more often in our game 

—the quick kick. Perhaps modesty 
should forbid my speaking of the 
crucial moment in the East-West final 
between Argos and Winnipeg in 1947 
when I used a quick kick from the 
Winnipeg 49-yard line on second down, 
which eventually resulted in two 
points. It was in the last minute of 
play. This quick kick tied the score 
at the critical moment when anything 
else in the way of a play would have 
been too slow. Then, after the Bomber 
halfback was trapped behind his goal 
line for the single, Winnipeg scrim- 
maged on their 25-yard line and were 
held on the third down gamble when 
Frankie Morris stopped the play cold. 
And Argos won the title. 

This brings us back to the point I 
made earlier about the American 
habit of gambling on third down 
instead of kicking out of danger. The 
result in the 1947 final was a first down 
for Argos, and the ball was kicked 
beyond the deadline thus breaking the 
tie and winning the game. 

To give credit where credit is due, 
the quick kick is a feature of the 
American game little understood by 
Canadian halfbacks who very often 
take too much time in getting the ball 
away. Properly done it is a simple, 
rocking movement executed by step- 
ping back on the left foot as the ball is 
snapped and stepping forward smartly 
on the same foot as the ball is received 
in the hands and _ simultaneously 
kicked. 

And while we’re still in the kicking 
department I’d like to put in a word 
for the lowly and much-despised onside 
kick. There are lots worse plays and I 
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Joe Krol Says — They’re 
Ruining Rugby 
Continued from page 13 


Canadians, Tony Golab of Ottawa 
Roughriders and myself. And in the 
All-Canadian team Ted Reeve picked 
for Maclean’s last December there 
were only five Canadians. 

Don’t you see that this all adds up 
to undue influence on players, fans and 
future players to the end that our 
already sufficiently American game will 
be further radically changed? 

And speaking of Americanization, I 
think the process has been hastened 
by the steady stream of American 
reading material which glorifies the 
U. S. gridiron hero. I think our own 
radio commentators are unwittingly 
strengthening the trend by the use of 
American football terminology. 

Why should we use American labels? 
Why call a middle a tackle? Why call 
an inside a guard? 

And, too, why should an American 
coach, who has never heard of 
Conacher, Foster or Batstone, let alone 
ever seen any of them play, be asked 
at halftime to give his views over the 
air on future rule changes and his 
comments on kicking, at the end of 
one, or possibly two, years in Canada? 

I don’t think for a minute that any 
Canadian would be asked to air his 
views on sport over a national network 
in the U. S. unless everyone concerned 
had first found out that he knew what 
he was talking about. 


The Gamble Would Be Gone 


Some clubs with American coaches 
have put pressure on the Rules Com- 
mittee for the adoption of certain 
American regulations. Some of these, 
to my mind, have been fine and dandy; 
some, not so good. 

The year before iast saw 10 yards 
blocking for linemen from the line of 
scrimmage brought in. I think this was 
a darn good thing. Why? Because it 
made our game even more fluid. 

Also, I personally like the T forma- 
tion which was perfected in the States. 
It improves the standard and number 
of deceptive plays from the standpoint 
of coach and players, though I’m not 
so sure the average fan can follow the 
play as well. But I do think that a 
smart combination of deception and 
our own open style of play will please 
both fan and player alike. 

This brings up something I’d like to 
mention about both 10 yards blocking 
and intricate plays from the centre of 
the line from a T formation. You can 
talk your head off and tell Mr. Fan to 
watch the blocking and the ball 
handling from the quarterback posi- 
tion. But what Mr. Fan is really 
interested in is the boy who carries the 
ball. 

If the plays are so well disguised 
that the fan can’t follow them the 
game loses part of its thrill as a spec- 
tator sport. Good blocking ahead of 
the ball is never as sensational as a ball 
carrier or ball carriers running ‘thé 
broken field, whether it’s through the 
centre of the line or around the end. 

Now some coaches are pushing for 
the adoption of a rule to allow the 
backfield to block 10 yards in advance 
of the line of scrimmage. At present 
the backfield is allowed to block only 
one yard in advance of this line. In 
the American game only one man is 
allowed to be in motion before the ball 
is snapped out. In our game, with 
unlimited motion allowed in the back- 
field, the play can be put in action so 
quickly that this amendment isn’t 
needed. The rule, I figure, is okay as 
it now stands. Introduction of the 


e 
10-yard blocking rule for the line has 
cut down on end runs and, if the 10- 
yard blocking rule for the backfield is 
brought in, you can kiss the end run 
good-by. 

I think most readers will agree that 
the end run is the most sensational] play 
in Canadian rugby. It’s the play which 
has always dazzled Americans who've 
come up to see our game. They wonder 
at the ability of our men to run and toss 
lateral passes with the speed and 
accuracy that are typical of a good 
end run. This play can literally run 
American-style teams off their feet and 
out of the ball park. 

Incidentally most Americans, as a 
natural resuit of their type of backfield 
play, are very poor lateral passers. The 
end run as we know it is seldom used in 
their game. I would hate to see the end 
run and all that goes with it disappear. 
It’s more exciting by a jugful to see 
some slight player like Fred Doty of 
Argos scoot through the line or around 
the end for a touchdown than to see the 
ball (if you can see it) merely bucked 
up the field in a series of downs. 

The adoption of 10 yards blocking 
for the backfield would, in my opinion, 
completely eliminate the end run and 
make every play a plunge through 
centre or a wide buck. The element of 
chance, the gamble, the breath-taking 
zip and swing of a whip-cracking end 
run, or an extension, developing into 
broken-field running with plenty of 
accurate lateral passing—the whole 
essence and the greatest feature of 
Canadian football—would be gone 
forever. 

The Rules Committee has brought 
in a new regulation regarding forward 
passing behind the line of scrimmage. 
True, only an underhand, or basket- 
ball, pass is allowed; but I think that 
here again is an American importation 
not needed in our game and one that is 
likely to put another crimp in the free- 
wheeling, end-run style of play formerly 
seen on the Canadian gridiron. 

I’m going to stick my neck out now 
by letting it be known that many of the 
boys who do the chores on the playing 
fields sometimes wonder why their 
opinions are seldom consulted in mak- 
ing these rule changes. 


Where Are Our Kickers ? 


Some of the American missionaries 
are preaching the gospel of four downs. 
As I mentioned earlier in the American 
game only one man is allowed to be in 
motion before the ball is snapped and 
he can move only to the left or to the 
right, not forward. Now just picture 
a powerhouse plunging back like Golab, 
and four downs to gain 10 yards. With 
the running start allowed in our game 
and a man like Golab’s calibre, there’d 
be no need for any other play than a 
buck through the centre of the line. 

It’s been suggested by some critics 
that the rouge, or kick for single point, 
should be weeded out of our game. This 
would, of course, deprive us of another 
of the most spectacular happenings in 
Canadian footballi—the run-back of 
kicks from behind the goal line. There’s 
not much to be gained by tampering 
with the regulations as they stand, just 
as long as we stick to our standard 
Canadian 110-yard field, and don’t go 
for the American idea of a pocket 
handkerehief gridiron 100 yards long 
with no end zone. 

In last year’s East-West final be- 
tween Ottawa and Calgary we were 
treated to a very poor display of kick- 
ing. Kicking used to be a thrilling 
feature of Canadian football—in fact 
many games were won by single points, 
and the type of fan who didn’t under- 
stand intricate plays still got a whale of 
a bang out of a60-yard punt. 

Vic Obeck, McGill coach, said in a 
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Lew Hayman in Montreal would like 
to see American rules adopted whole- 
sale throughout Canada, and for a very 
good reason from his point of view. 

Hayman would, I think, like to have 
the Alouettes a farm team for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Then he could 
get his team by mail order two weeks 
before the season opened, from the 
culls of the Dodgers, fresh from a two- 
month training grind and ready to step 
on to the field—potential Canadian 
champions. Very nice for Mr. Hayman, 
but what a dismal outlook for the up- 
and-coming Canadian juniors who 
aspire to the big time. 


Only Naturals Get Help 


Why couldn’t we have a junior big 
four, or intermediate league, sponsored 
possibly by Kiwanis, Rotary, or some 
such service club, with financial assist- 
ance from taxes taken from gate 
receipts of senior games? 

Or would the recently formed Na- 
tional Council for Physical Fitness 
consider drawing on its resources in a 
worthy cause of this kind? 

This would solve the problems of the 
boy whe isn’t going to college, but still 
wants to play football after leaving 
high school, but who isn’t yet good 
enough for the Big Four. 

I'd like to see a play-off between 
such an intermediate league and the 
university champions. Junior teams 
in the States, by and large, receive 
better, much better, coaching than do 
our junior teams. They’re trained 
better; their equipment fits better; 
they take the game more seriously. 

Now our kids are no melon heads. 
Every Canadian boy has two hands, 
two feet, two eyes and a brain, which in 


many instances are used with an eye 
toward a hockey career. Some of this 
is potential football material, and yet 
will end up going to waste altogether. 

I realize that a typical Canadian 
high-school {budget is necessarily 
smaller than its opposite mumber 
across the line, and that many of the 
high-school coaches are giving their 
time entirely free in addition to a full 
academic schedule; but surely there is 
nothing to prevent the high-school 
coach in Canada from taking courses, 
attending football clinics and generally 
increasing his knowledge of the game, 
and improving his coaching technique. 

An effort should be made to secure 
the services of assistant coaches from 
outside if the high-school master look- 
ing after football is not well versed 
enough in the sport to impart a good 
working knowiedge to his charges, and 
some system should be installed which 
would allow these men a full opportun- 
ity, with adequate pay, to become 
proficient in the very important things 
they are teaching outside the class- 
room, as well as inside. 

It’s possible that Canada’s lament- 
able showing in recent Olympic Games 
stems from the deporable lack of 
instruction given to jurior athletes. 
There is a tendency to treat only the 
natural athlete with any show of 
encouragement. If a boy is really 
outstanding he gets every break. But 
many who, with a little real encour- 
agement might prove in a year’s time 
equally outstanding, are turned away, 
daunted, by lack of proper coaching. 

The whole problem would be solved 
if we could draw sufficiently from 
junior ranks to fill the gaps that occur 
from year to year in senior teams, 
without importing outside talent. * 





Song of Innocence 
Continued from page 10 


asked him if they had ever been used. 

‘“‘What do you mean, been used?”’ his 
father had said, frowning. 

And he said back, “I mean, to 
bayonet a guy. You know—Oh, I 
guess they’ve never really been used.” 

His father looked away shortly 
before he replied, “Oh yes, they’ve 
been used. They’re just what was 
used, if that’s what you mean.”’ There 
was an ironic edge on his father’s voice. 

So they really had been used on 
men! Right away he wanted to know 
all about it. Where and when? 

But this must have annoyed his 
father. He grew quite angry then and 
told him to go away and not come 
around, again with such stupid foolish 
questions. His father never would tell 
him about the war. 

He told Joe what his father had said 
Then he drew forth one of the bayonets 
from the sheath. ‘“‘Look at this Joe.” 
he said, and he placed the bared 
bayonet across his side for measure- 
ment, “look Joe, how long! I bet 
you never thought they were that 
long!” 

Joe said he never did 

‘How'd you like to get that coming 
at you?” 

Joe said, ‘Boy, I sure would not!” 
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He said, “Boy, they’d go through a 
guy twice.” 

It was growing dark when Joe went 
home. Leaving him he called after 
him, “Don’t forget Joe. Ten o’clock.”’ 

Joe called back, ‘“Ten o’clock then!”’ 


ATURDAY morning as soon as he 
was up he was downstairs and out 
the back door for a look around. He 
was met on every side by sunlight, 
sprawled on back stoops and porches, 
hitched up over back-yard fences, and 
strewn over the ground. He ran down 
the yard to the back lane, looked up 
and down, then tore back again, hard as 
he could go, up the back steps and into 
the house. 

At 10 o’clock all who were coming 
were in the back yard. There was Joe 
and Gin and Les and Stevie, five of 
them counting himself. Five was 
plenty. They slung their haversacks 
and he took up the air rifle. Gin said, 
“Okay guys, let’s head!”’ 

They crowded out the back gate 
shouldering one another and laughing, 
talking. He raced out ahead with the 
air rifle. When they got to the top of 
the hills, then they would take turns 
having it. 

Going along Twenty-Fifth, one or 
another of them would get an idea 
in his head and take a sudden spurt out 
front Then he would stand in the 
middle of the road, half-turned, waiting 
for the rest to catch up. Once, the 
whole lot of them tore along together 
for a ways. They were all puffing at 
the end and Gin said: 

“‘We better take it easy. Remember, 
we got a lot of ground to cover yet.”’ 

At the top of the hills Stevie took 
over the rifle. They stopped there 
a while and looked back over the city 
and the way they had come. 

There was no smoke in the air to 
speak of at that hour of the morning 
and the city seemed to lie in a hive of 
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What a cleanser!.. ts 
Fast! €asy/ SAFE / 


See what a difference the right cleanser makes! Try 
Bon Ami! Watch how it gets dirt quickly—without grit. 
Watch how it polishes as if cleans—without extra 
rubbing and scrubbing. No dirt-catching scratches 
to hold onto dirt and slow 
you down. No harsh caustics 
to make your hands red. 

This famous cleanser works 
wonders on bathtubs, kitchen 
sinks, windows, mirrors. Leaves 
them spotless, scratch - free, 
sparkling like new! That's be- 
cause Bon Ami is fast, and 
easy, and safel 
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hrifty, long-lasting Bon Ami Cake; 
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You'll be happier with 
the new Hoover FLOOR 
POLISHER ATTACH- 
MENT because it quick- 
4 adds new lustre to 

rdwood, tile, or lino- 
leum and banishes toil- 
some hand labor. Easily 
fitted to Models 281 
or 271. 





You'll be happier with 
the set of above-the-floor 
CLEANING TOOLS 
that come with every 
Hoover Cleaner because 
they help you dust more 
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think perhaps we aren’t taking full 
advantage of this one. It can pay off 
at times. 

While we’re comparing the advan- 
tages of the two types of footbail here’s 
a thought regarding the fumble. In 
American pro circles there’s no such 
thing as recovery of a fumble as we 
understand it—once the ball touches 
the ground it’s dead. If it’s a bobbled 
ball—that is, dropped from somebody's 
hands in the course of play—and 
snapped up before it touched the 
ground—the play continues. 

In our game the fumble gives even 
the heftiest lineman a golden oppor- 
tunity to snap up the elusive apple and 
display his wares by waddling down 
the field. This makes for more alert- 
ness by players and provides more 
excitement from the fans’ point of 
view. Many’s the game that has been 
pulled out of the fire in its dying 
moments by a recovered fumble and 
60- or 70-yard run by some unknown. 

The same may be said for the 
dribble, with the fumbled ball kicked 
down the field and the team dribbling 
it in full ery like a pack of hounds, 
eventually to fall on it behind the goal 
line for a major score. 

Let’s get back to that rule book. 
This year the unlimited substitution 
rule was brought over from across the 
border. I know it has its good points. 
But it has a tendency, if used too freely, 
to lead to a crazy, superspecialized type 
of game with an offensive line and a 
defensive line, offensive backfield and 
defensive backfield. It’s a cinch that 
its wholesale use will take most of the 
sporting zip and fight out of the game, 
and wash out almost any need for real 
training, hardness or condition. 

I don’t think there’s much interest 
in the game for the man who plays a 
whole season without throwing a block 
or making a tackle and who is simply 
put on the field a few brief seconds for 
some little chore, then hustled back 
to the blanket again without even 
getting his pants muddied. 

Naturally, I’m not in favor of a man 
being left on the field when he should 
be taken off, but I do think that any 
game or contest should be a test of 
staying power and endurance and not 
just a chess board on which a coach, 
with a flick of the wrist and a whisper in 
the ear, moves his men about like 
pawns, and thereby demonstrates to 
the assembled multitude that as a 
coach he’s a really smart cookie. 

Now I’m going to sound off about 
imports, and I’ve already said there’s 
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nothing personal in this. I’m not in 


favor of wholesale importation of 


American talent. The more American 
talent we import the more American- 
ized our game is likely to become; and 
the more Americanized our game 
becomes the more American talent 
we'll have to import to play this type 
of football, until we have trained our 
junior players to play the Stars and 
Stripes version of the game. 

I think that if the money poured 
down this drain pipe were spent in 
developing our own up-and-coming 
players we’d be a lot farther ahead in 
the long run from club, player and 
spectator standpoint. 

That leads me to asuggestion. High- 
school fvotball, both junior and senior, 
needs, in my opinion, a_ thorough 
overhauling. There’s no question that 
students these days are lighter and 
relatively younger. There just isn’t the 
keen interest in sports in general now 
as there was in other days. 

The juke box, hamburger joints and 
the Coca Cola bottle fill far too much 
of the student’s recreational time. 
The heroes of today’s high-school boys, 
instead of being men like Lionel 
Conacher and Ab Box, are apt to be 
such gents as Gene Krupa and Tex 
Beneke. This trend away from sports, 
coupled with haphazard coaching, 
particularly in the case of junior high- 
school teams, is one of the main 
stumbling blocks to be removed. 


Try the Home-grown Product 


How often today do we see a high- 
school player experienced enough, or 
physically able, to step from high 
school to Big Four competition? And 
don’t think for a minute that the Big 
Four teams today are that much better 
than the teams of 10 or 15 years ago. | 
imagine that almost everybody will 
agree with me that the Ottawa team 
of 1938, with Sprague, Wadsworth, 
Griffin, et al., could step on any gridiron 
today on better than equal terms with 
the teams of the present. 

Where did all the material come 
from for those great teams of the past? 
Where did Mike Rodden get the man- 
power for his immortal Tigers? It all 
came from Canada without benefit of 
lend lease. 

We can still do it but we must start 
to work now. We’ve got to realize that 
replacements are necessary from time 
to time and make up our minds 
whether we’re going to import them or 
develop our own material. Doubtless 
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its head went back and forth faster 
than you could follow. He had never 
seen anything like it. 

It would scoot up the trunk, just a 
few feet at a time, knocking away like 
raad, its head bobbing. Then abruptly 
it would stop. It would simply stick 
there, glued to the one spot, and calmly 
take in the view for a few seconds. 
There would be a dead silence. Then, 
just as abruptly, off it would go again, 
knocking and climbing, the bluff ring- 
ing with the sound. Certainly it must 
know by now they were there, but still 
it went blissfully ahead at what it 
was doing. 

doe shifted his grip on the air rifle. 

Les said to no one in particular, 
“They sure travel, don’t they?” 

He said, “They look kind of silly 
though. But boy, they sure leave 
themselves wide open.”’ 

As if in answer the silly woodpécker 
paused in its knocking and, perched 
there in plain sight, cocked its head 
about clownishly. 

“Yeah. They sure do.” Joe said, 
““They sure do.”’ 

They eyed the woodpecker narrowly. 

“But he’s getting pretty near the 
top,”’ Gin said. 

Again the woodpecker fell silent, 
glancing. 

Les said, ‘“‘Let him have it.”’ 

There was not a sound. Everyone 
looked toward Joe. Joe passed the air 
rifle into both hands. He said softly, 
“Should I?” 

They nodded in turn. 

Joe raised the air rifle slowly and 
took slow aim. He waited until the 
woodpecker should be still. The gaze 
of the others was intent. He fired. 

The woodpecker let out an ugly- 
sounding squawk and started up into 
the air. It hung there for a moment, 
fluttering wildly, then toppled back- 
ward and plunged down, half-flying, 
half-falling through the dead branches. 

It fell sideways, awkwardly, crashing 
down through the sharp brittle point- 
ing twigs and snapping them off, and 
scraping roughly on the shaggy bark of 
larger limbs. It brought down with it a 
sharp hail of dust and dead bark and 
brittle twigs. Trying desperately to 
fly it managed only to prolong the fall. 
Lower down, it struck heavily on one 
of the main boughs, and dropped from 
there straight to the ground. 

On the ground, in the dry leaves and 
underbrush, its threshing made a crisp 
rustling sound. One of its wings 
dragged the ground. The other wing 
beating wildly, sent it swerving in a 
wide clumsy circle as it tried now to 
take cover in the surrounding bush. 

Stevie cried out, “‘“Somebody kill it! 
Somebody kill it!” 

Joe did not seem to hear. The others 
seemed unable to remove their eyes 
from the flailing woodpecker. 

Louis, standing nearest Joe, without 
a word grabbed the air rifle from his 
hands and pushed frantically into the 
bushes. He loaded as he went. A traii- 
ing willow branch laced his eye and 
started it smarting and watering. 

The woodpecker became aware of his 
following and tried to make off, but he 
caught up. Louis shoved the air rifle 
ahead of him as close as he could get it, 
sighted as best he could with his eye 
stinging, and pulled the trigger. He 
had aimed for the head but the shot 
struck somewhere in the body. The 
woodpecker only increased its struggles, 
and with such force, it managed even 
to raise itself from the ground, and 
floundered deeper into the brush. 

Panic-stricken, Louis reloaded as fast 
as he could but his hands fumbled the 
lever and he almost cried with anxiety. 
He followed the woodpecker, wiped the 
back of his hand across his eye to see 
straight, once more took aim, and 
pressed the trigger. 


The good wing fanned the ground, 
stirring up leaves, but this time the 
shot had gone home. Louis pumped 
shot after shot into the head until there 
was no more movement and he was 
sure the woodpecker felt no more pain. 

The woodpecker was dead. 


TEVIE said he did not want to look 
but when the others had gathered 
round he came up behind. He took one 
look and turned away, ‘‘We had no 
right to kill it,” he said in a tight 
voice. “‘What did it ever do to us?”’ 

Joe went red in the face, staring 
hard. Suddenly he turned on Stevie 
and said hotly, ‘““‘Don’t you go blaming 
it on me now Pawchuk! You all said 
yes! Don’t you go blaming it on me 
now Pawchuk!”’ 

No one spoke. Stevie did not like 
being called by his last name. 

“T wasn’t blaming it on nobody.” 
Stevie said. 

“All right! But I’m telling you!” 
Joe said, ‘Just don’t you go blaming 
it on me! Just don’t you go blaming 
it on me!”’ 

Gin said then, ‘‘Aw leave him alone 
Joe. Nobody’s blaming it on you.” 

“All right then!” Joe said, ‘“‘but {’m 
just telling him. You all said yes. 
Just don’t go blaming it on me that’s 
all!” 

No one answered Joe. They all 
lowered their eyes and looked at the 
woodpecker. 

It was not the same bird whose 
racket had filled the bluff a few minutes 
ago. The brightness and color had gone 
from the feathers, they were rumpled 
and dusty, and stuck ail over with little 
bits of dead stems and leaves. The 
neck hung loosely over and, where all 
the shots had gone in the head was a 
sticky wax of blood. 

It was smaller. 

The bluff was very still. 

After a while Gin said that he guessed 
they had better bury it, they could do 
that anyway and, if they wanted, they 
could use the cardboard box he had in 
his haversack to put it in. 

When Gin had spoken, Louis found 
his own voice at last and said that what 
he thought they should do was make a 
pledge never to kill another one, to 
swear and promise and make a pledge. 

Les said he had a pencil in his pocket 
so they could even write it out. 

Joe said he thought they should bury 
the woodpecker right where it had 
fallen at the foot of the dead poplar 
tree. 

Louis wrote out the pledge as it was 
his idea. It went: 


Saskatoon, S——————_, 
Saturday, June 15, 193-. 
(3 miles out, West) 

We the members of the Avenue gang 
promise we wili not kill any more 
woodpeckers. We will only kill birds 
that are a nuisance to mankind in the 
future or in self-defense. We are all to 
blame for this one but we promise we 
never again in our whole lives will 
kill another one. 

Signed: Les Stevenson 
Joe Kelly 
Thomas “Gin’’ O’ Mallia 
Louis McGavin 
Steve Pawchuk. 


When it was finished Gin placed it in 
the box beside the woodpecker, put on 
the lid and laid the box in the grave. 
Joe and he scooped back the earth over 
the box, and formed above it a small 
mound of leaves. Stevie planted the 
cross he had made from two sticks and 
a string at the head of the grave. 

It came to the funeral then. They 
had all been to a funeral when Billy 
died about a year ago and so they knew 
about it, and one of them would have 
to say a prayer. 
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He was bustin’ broncos...when one 
bounced him in front of me! I said, 
“You really shouldn't throw yourself 
at women.” He blushed...mumbled 
something about “prettiest dude at 
the ranch”...and kissed my hand! 


Oh, | didn’t use Jergens Lotion just 
to “get my man”... but you can’t 
blame me for using it like crazy after 
that! It does keep my hands soft and 
silky smooth...and if tough cowboys 
go soft over smooth hands...well... 





He kissed my hand again the aight of the dance... and then 
he kissed me! | don’t give Jergens Lotion all the credit ...but you can 
be sure I'll keep it on hand in my...in our new ranch house. 





The skin on your hands needs the Me / 


protection against chapping only a \ 


Two ingredients many 
doctors use for skin- 
liquid can give. Being a liquid, smoothing are in today’s 
Jergens Lotion quickly furnishes / richer - than - ever Jergeas 
the softening and protecting Lotion. Never oily or sticky. 


moisture thirsty skin needs. a Still only 10¢, 28¢, 53¢, 98¢. 
(MADE IN : " «~CANADA) 


More Women Use Jergens Lotion than any other hand core in the World 
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light.- Heat waves rippled along the its 
| top of the far river banks and over the th: 
near hills. ‘The only stretch of the set 
river they could see was a narrow strip 
that reflected the sunlight away out fer 
at Goldeye Bay. Three churches down mi 
in the city had spires that were made of it 
copper. These too caught the sunlight, th 
and glittered like gold. ta 
Turning, they left the city behind. TI 
Ahead of them was the open prairie. jui 
They struck their bluff at noon. kn 
in; 
| FWXHEY climbed trees and sighted for kn 
‘| game. They sent scouting parties it 
into remote bluffs. They had an Indian We 
fight and a buffalo hunt and a covered- 
wagon train rescue. They crept 
silently through the bushes tracking, J 
| and ran wildly over the prairies raiding. ‘ 
Off and on through the afternoon th 
they heard the treble song of a meadow- th 
| lark, hidden in the grass nearby, but 
| that was the only sign of life they pé 
encountered. th 
They were returning to the bluff. For ak 
some time there had been little talking. 
Joe had the air rifle, with about three be 
shots left of his turn. Gin stopped sud- 
| denly and called out, ‘““Say, look where 
| the sun is!” to 
They all stopped and looked. 
“Well,” said Gin, after a_ short gl 
| pause, “T guess it’s about high time 
| we were starting back.”’ 
g |  **Yeah,” Joe said slowly, “It’s high lo 
| time all right. It must be getting on rl 
5 o’clock.”’ “sf 
**That anyway,’’ Les said. 
“‘Well, we better get going then,” 
said Gin. tc 
They moved on to the bluff in silence, Ww 
quickening their step. of 
They cleaned up around, burning the 
leftover paper, and throwing the empty st 
tin cans far back into the bushes. Last : 
You had great faith in Canada’s future, thing, they made sure the fire was out, 5 
all standing around it in a circle. 
Colonel Maclean, when 62 years ago you A swift change had taken place in the h 
: : x afternoon. The heat had gone out of 
rented a room measuring barely 9 feet x 12 the sun and already the air was grow- d 
ce hist w ing chilly. The light was slowly fading - 
feet and entered the publishing business, and the shadows thrown upon the Ss 
ground by the bushes were dim and le 
grey. ‘he bluff was very still. al 
Today in Maclean-Hunter’s modern new They shouldered their haversacks, b 
ee ” ; and Joe took up the air rifle. They fl 
printing plant at North York, on the out- wene.alee’. L 
. . 0 
skirts of Toronto, Lieut.-Colonel John _Right then, the silence of the bluff t! 
was abruptly broken. They were taken 
Bayne Maclean, chairman of the board, completely by surprise. The sound that u 
¢ broke the silence was a loud hollow 
Horace T. Hunter, president, and their knocking, like somebody tapping hard 3 
oe. : and fast with bare knuckles on a heavy , 
associates, walk about a building having door. It rang through the entire bluff, : 
‘ ‘ . filling it with echoes. Then just as 
over 200,000 square feet of floor space suddenly as it had started, it Rati. § ‘ 
and located on a 44-acre site. It was too much for Lee and he s 
blurted out, ‘Now what in the deuce 
was that?” 7 
The Foundation Company of Ontario vo one snawered him. Tie sound f 
d iad begun again, if anything, louder 
Limited, builders of the Maclean-Hunter than the first time. . 
Le oF s ig . It was the kind of sound you might k 
Publishing Company, Limited new North expect one of those dwarf cobblers , 
¥ . ; to make whom you read about in fairy : 
York plant, consider it an honor to tales, coming upon without warning in 7 
. . ‘ S > secre ‘les a fores ike 
be associated with a large and growing spatian ican sia 
organization whose faith in Canada con- a door. It echoed so boldly so ; 
definitely through the afternoon one : 
Allward and Gouinlock, Architects tinues to grow. thing was clear: whatever was making : 
| it was not at all afraid of being heard. , 
| No more than a dozen yards from | 
them a dead poplar stood out plainly ¢ 
| from the surrounding bushes. They saw ‘ 
| through the leafless branches the bright ‘ 
| tufted head and brown and _ black 
| speckled plumage of a woodpecker. 
Of course Louis knew all about wood- 
| peckers but he had never seen one : 
| before. They did not often come to 
that part of the country. He had no ; 
| idea a woodpecker would look so 
comical: the way it stuck to the side 
| of the tree there with no support at all | 
| that you could make out, and the way 
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two dogs together by rope, the dachs- 
| hund in the lead. Now Sascha guides 
in her blind charge through the streets 
without the rope. 
Incidentally, a dog’s vision is less 
acute than his other senses and more 
7o subject to deterioration. The retina 
—_ of the eye is poorly developed and the 
ns blind areas are numerous. Dogs are 
om farsighted, have difficulty with detail. 
the While a dog can perceive the move- 
i ment of an object as quickly as we do, 
mn they do not see it very distinctly. 
the Apart from vision, however, a dog’s 
sensory percepticn is infinitely superior 
=P to that of a human. His sense of touch 
= is far more sensitive, and his hearing is 
oe so many times more acute than ours 
that there is no basis for comparison. 
ast . It is the dog’s sense of smell, how- 
yen ever, that is really extraordinary. He 
ds. can detect an odor which human beings 
sat would never know existed, except that 
id: ( it can also be detected by extremely 
delicate instruments. Emotions, such as 
fear and anger, cause a definite chemical 
reaction in our bodies. Scientific instru- 
ments can measure this, but a dog can 
smell it! That’s why a dog can tell 
instantly when a man is afraid of him, 
7 or when he likes him. 
Columbia’s Professor Warden de- 
the scribes a laboratory test conducted to 
in determine just how sensitive a dog’s 
ild sense of smell can be. The floor of a 
small room was lined with metal plates. 
in Every other plate was charged with 
he enough electricity to give a_ slight 
ng shock. Then a dog was led into the 
he room. He walked around, sniffing 
ne- carefully, and consistently avoided 
hy stepping on the charged plates. The 
i experiment was repeated, but at no 
od time could the dog be induced to step | 
to. where he could receive a shock. The | 
his dog’s nostrils could detect the microe | 
ey scopic amount of ozone given off by the 
an electrically charged plates. 
ras 
4 And They Get the Jitters 
re 
to Dogs have human personalities, too. 
They get mad or melancholic, have 
he nervous breakdowns, get bored—just 
pt like people. Pavlov, a Russian 
nd scientist who spent 60 years going to 
at the dogs for experimental data, has 
proved this. He put dogs’ personalities 
re. into four human categories: 
ng 1. Choleric and  quick-tempered. 
ng (This dog will fly into a rage at the 





to slightest provocation. ) 

2. Placid and phlegmatic. (He 
won’t wince even under gunfire.) 

3. Sanguine, capable of quick ad- 
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es Hopkins University. His studies in- 
in dicate that there are proportionately before. 
about as many neurotic dogs as there . a : ; > 
mf ‘tin pote anf people Ana as is the | Contact your nearest Dominion Bridge warehouse at one of the addresses given below, 
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ie case in humans, what caused one dog to | 
in suffer a nervous breakdown often had | 
m not the slightest ill effect on another. 
id Gantt describes the typical symp- | 
r- toms of a pooch with a nervous break- | 
ff down: “There is palpitation, fear, | z 
trembling, difficulty in breathing, head- | Warehouses at: 
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sion. 
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d nervous breakdown or were on the | 

verge of it. Their findings: dogs in this 
condition show intense nervousness | 
and fear at the sound of loud noises 




































je eoping for something 
or saving for it? 





Many of your fondest dreams are centred in 
your children. You want them to have a good 
education, to develop their special talents, to 
have a good start in life. 
And so you plan... The things you hope for 
so often depend on how well you save. Now is the 
time to set up a savings plan which will help 
you achieve the things you want most. 
Today is a good time to start a 
Royal Bank savings account. 


You'll find a friendly welcome at the **Royal’’, 
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They were standing around in a 
circle and no one was saying anything 
and then Joe said, “Let Louis say 1t. 
He’s best at saying things.’’ So he had 
to. They were all looking at him side- 
ways, expecting. 

They etal their caps and bowed 
their heads and he recited the prayer 
they said every morning at school, the 
“Qur Father which art in heaven.’ 
Louis tried to make his voice sound just 
ordinary. 

He said the Amen and looked up. The 
others were still standing with their 
caps off and made no move to go. For 
a minute he was afraid he had - left 
something out. 

Then Gin said what was troubling 
them, “I don’t know. But maybe 
we should do something together to 
finish it off with. Then it’s all over. 
They usually sing something.” 

“Sure. That’s right.” Les answered 
him slowly. 

“We should do something together 
all right.’’ Stevie said. 

Joe said slowly, ““Yeah.” 

“Well what will we sing?” Louis 
asked Gin. 


Gin was silent, twisting his cap. 

Then Joe made his suggestion. 

Just for a second they hesitated. 
They thought. Then everyone was 
echoing Joe. 

“That’s it. Sure.” 

“Okay. That’s all right.” 

“Louis might as well start us since he 
did the other.’’ Gin said. 

It was much harder than the prayer. 
Louis could hardly get any tune in 
his voice starting out, and when the 
others failed to join him immediztely, 
his voice just about gave away al- 
together. He almost stopped at the 
end of the first line then Stevie took up 
the words, so he went on. The others 
joined in gradually, first Gin, then Joe 
and Les at once. 

When they were all singing at last 
Louis found the tune easily, and even 
put a little expression in the words. 
They sang not loudly or strongly but at 
the close they were all singing unafraid: 


Send him victorious 
Happy and glorious 
Long to reign over us 
God save the King. * 





Fido, Answer That Phone 


Continued from page 15 


the dog actually understood the mean- 
ings of the words and was not respond- 
ing to gestures or any other vision 
clues, his owner went behind a screen 
and issued commands to the dog as 
directed by Professor Warden and 
Professor Lucien Warner. 

Fellow passed this acid test with 
honors. When the examination was 
finished both spectators and Columbia 
professors admitted that the dog’s per- 
formance more than _ justified his 
owner’s claims. Quite a fellow, that 
Fellow. 

Then there’s the case of Hector, the 
canine Einstein, the dog who always 
knew that two and two make four, His 
owner was an Arizona mining engineer 
named C. J. Tryon. Hector was a 
French poodle who not only was able to 
master the meaning of words quickly 
but also responded with alacrity when 
his master began to teach him about 
numbers. 

Encouraged, Tryon gave him patient 
instruction in the most elemental 
arithmetic, in much the same way 
you'd teach a small child. At first 
progress was pretty slow, but little by 
little Hector began to master the 
rudiments of addition. 

The dog was taught to use a small 
contact key which rang an electric 
bell. When his master asked him, say, 
the sum of two numbers, such as 6 and 
5, the dog would ring the bell 11 times. 

When Hector began to get his sums 
right, he progressed to subtraction 
and multiplication, until finally he 
could be given almost any problem in 
simple arithmetic and come up with the 
right answer nine times out of 10. 


It’s Telepathy, They Said 


When word of the dog’s ability came 
to the attention of the editors of The 
Scientific American, Tryon was invited 
to bring his dog before a sceptical 
board. 

The performance began when Tryon, 
standing 20 feet away with his back to 
the dog, asked him what three times 
seven was. Hector grunted a couple of 
times, then tapped out 21 on his 
electrical bell. 

Out of scores of questions asked him, 
Hector made very few wrong answers: 
these took the form of one or two extra 
taps on the bell. The investigators con- 
ceded that there could be no possibility 


of fraud or deception, but, despite the 
evidence, they still had difficulty in 
convincing themselves that a dog could 
actually do arithmetic. 

“Tt is hard to conceive,”’ they said in 
the journal’s formal report of the 
investigation, “‘of a dog actually doing 
those sums in his head. Possibly the 
canine gets his clues by thought trans- 
ference. It must be mental telepathy 
of some kind.” 

The point the science editors raised 
would be pretty hard to prove or dis- 
prove. Nevertheless, Hector and his 
master weren’t miffed because they 
quibbled over certifying the pooch as 
an accountant. Okay—so Hector was 
a mind reader—not a mathematician. 
After all, it’s supposed to be even more 
of a feat to read people’s minds than to 
add up a column of figures. 

Tryon refused to elaborate on the 
method used in tutoring the dog, except 
to say that he taught him patiently and 
repeatedly in much the same way that 
you would teach a small child. 

Dogs like Fellow and Hector are rare. 
But few dogs ever receive anything 
approaching the real understanding 
and sympathetic tutoring necessary to 
develop and channel their intelligence. 
Most dogs lead a dog’s life. 

The average dog is fed, petted oc- 
casionally, given a piace to sleep. 
Maybe he’s trained to hunt, act as a 
baby sitter, or bring in the evening 
paper. Any accomplishments much 
beyond these are regarded as sensa- 
tional. 

That a dog may possess real mental 
ability seldom occurs to most people. 
He is generally regarded as a lovable, 
faithful creature, with a kind of 
instinctive astuteness, and a strong 
desire to please his master. 

Yet the newspapers are full of stories 
of dogs who’ve acted like smart human 
beings in a crisis. Take the dog who 
saved little Jimmie Stevens’ life in 
northern Arizona last winter. Jimmie 
got lost in the snowbound mountain 
wilderness. The dog saved him from 
freezing to death by digging a cave and 
pulling the tiny two-and-a-half-year- 
old tot into it. Then he fought off 
marauding coyotes. 


Those Dogs Smell Wonderfuliy 


We’ve all read of seeing-eye dogs. 
Now they’ve got seeing-eye dogs for 
dogs. A Chicago sportsman has trained 
his little dachshund Sascha to guide 
his blind five-year-old collie, Silver. He 
taught Sascha how to doit by linking the 
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... and, though the young people crowd in with muddy or snow-covered 


shoes, why worry? A flick of the mop brings back the floor's lively 
colours — everything spic-and-span again. BEAUTIFUL, RESILIENT 


Marboleum has a dozen advantages — especially from the woman's 
point of view — for avy room in the home. But it is the floor par excel- 
lence for playrooms, sun porches, halls, bathrooms, kitchens, dining 

rooms. It is largely the high cork content which makes it so resilient, so A “DOMINION” PRODUCT 
sound-softening, so long-lasting. And, with an occasional waxing, it is 

oh so easy to keep clean! Lovely colours, too, and inlay motifs can be 

designed to express your individuality. 


Mi ty DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, 
C MONTREAL 
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Are you in the know ? 




















After a late date, should a damsel—= 


[| Invite him into the house 
[_] Say goodnight at the door 


[| Thank him 


When the night’s no longer young, 
there’s no call for your date to linger. 
Dismiss him graciously at the door. 
(Your family will appreciate it!) And 
pul-lease —no ‘thank-you’s,” either. 
‘It’s been a lovely evening’ wiil do. 





To judge what you should weigh— 
[|_| Compore your pal’s poundage 
[|_| See an “average weight” chart 
[| Measure your wrist 


You and your gal pal may be the same 
height—but a large-boned femme should 
weigh more, and vice versa. For in- 
stance, are you over 5’ 4” tall? Measure 
your wrist. If it’s less than 64” you're 
small boned. More than 6'4”—large 
boned. Consider your frame when you 
read an average-weight chart. In sani- 
tary needs, too, all girls aren’t “‘average’’. 
Find just the right Kotex absorbency 
for you by trying all 3... Regular, 
Junior, Super! 





You can always be sure of a pleasant 
evening, when you're poised—free of 
“problem time’’ worries. That’s why 
you'll want to be sure to choose Kotex. 
Because those special, flat pressed ends 
don’t cause revealing outlines. 





in dining cars, what's a good plan? 


Freeze strangers 
Make new friends 


|_| Bring a book 


Travelling alone? Train etiquette doesn’t 
say nay to exchanging polite, impersonal 
small talk. Don’t think you must clam 
up...or form a lifelong friendship. Use 
good judgment. If in doubt, read while 
waiting for your meal. Helps ward off 
unwelcome chatter! On certain days, 
good judgment tells you to keep on the 
cautious side with Kotex. For Kotex 
gives you erfra protection . . . has an 
exclusive safety centre that guards you, 
at home and “‘abroad”’! 


More women choose 
KOTEX * than all other 
sanitary napkins 


“Very Personally Yours”, new Free booklet for teenagers. Gives do’s and 


don'ts for difficult days . . 


. the lowdown on grooming, sports, social contacts. 


Send vour name and address to Canadian Cellucotton Products Co. Ltd., 


Dept. 1508, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


MOTEX IN 3 ABSORBENCIES: REGULAR, JUNIOR, SUPER 
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the banging of a door, firearms, thunder, 
and so on. This fear also extended to 
strange objects and people. Some 
of the neurotic dogs tended to shy away 
from people completely, others showed 
an abnormal craving for attention and 
wanted to be continually petted. 

How can you tell if your dog’s nerves 
are shot? Study shows that one sign is 
an absence of normal curiosity. 
Introduce a normal dog to a strange 
room and he wants to sniff. He sniffs 
at everything—table legs, old maga- 
zines, people and other dogs. But a dog 
with a case of nerves will crouch in one 
place moodily. Not a sniff. 

Another clue: when dogs whose 
nerves are cracking up have pulse rates 
of from 150 to 200 beats a minute, as 
compared to the normal dog’s 60 to 
90 beats. 


You Gotta Use Phonetics 


Now we come to dogs that talk. 
Yes, I said taik. 

British physicist Sir Richard Paget 
has published a full report of a Boston 
terrier who has been taught to talk, but 
most talking dogs investigated by 
authorities have had no instruction 
whatever. They just picked it up on 
their own. 

Dr. Martin I’. Palmer, president of 
the American Speech Correction As- 
sociation and head of the Institute of 
Logopedics (that $5 word means 
“the study of speech defects’’), re- 
cently announced that soon smart dogs 
will be carrying on limited conversa- 
tions with their masters. Research at 
his institute has shown that dogs may 
be taught to enunciate simple words 
and to speak short phrases. 

Palmer states that the method for 
teaching a dog to talk is almost 
identical with that used to correct 
defective speech in children. But, 
speech experts point out, the dog’s 
training in phonetics will not only re- 
quire extreme patience but must be 
given by someone who has a thorough 
knowledge of speech mechanisms. 

One of the best-known talking dogs 
is Ben, a smooth-haired fox terrier, of 
Hertfordshire, England. Ben first 
startled Britons a year or so ago when 
his nattering disrupted a_ villager’s 
afternoon tea. Alfred Brissenden, a 
night watchman, was about to pass the 
biscuits at teatime when he and his 
wife were startled to hear his dog Ben 
say distinctly, ‘“‘I want one.”’ 

Doubting their sense the couple 
called in other villagers. They also 
heard Ben’s request. (He got a biscuit 

forgot to say “‘thank you.”’) 

The word spread all over England 
and by the end of the day people were 
flocking from miles around. News- 
papermen from London subjected the 
dog to critical examination and quickly 
scotched a rumor that Brissenden was a 
ventriloquist. 

Finally Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, one of 
Britain’s foremost veterinarians, paid a 
sceptical visit. The dog made up for his 
limited vocabulary by repeating it over 
and over until Wooldridge weni home 
convinced. 

Not long ago, a _ four-year-old 


shepherd dog named Sam, who belongs 
to Edward Nowy of Chicago, dropped 
in at the fire station at Cicero, III, 
and asked for a drink of water. 

After the startled firemen had giver 
him a quencher, he looked significantly 
at the front door, said “‘I want out,” 
and high-tailed it for home. 

The first time this happened the boys 
were too astonished to do much more 
than gape at Sam, but subsequently 
they made friends with both the dog 
and his master. Now Sam drops in 
every so often for a brief chat and a 
piece of liver sausage. 

Liver sausage is Sam’s favorite dish 
and when it’s offered to him his reaction 
is invariably the same—he sits up on 
his hind legs and says “‘I want it.” 

Assistant Fire Chief Joseph David 
told interviewers that “‘the dog con- 
trols his bark so that it comes out like 
words. And the words are just as 
distinct as though uttered by a 
human.” 

How had Sam learned to talk? His 
master’s daughter, Jeanne Nowy, did 
the trick. Jeanne was a tutor in speech 
defects at an Illinois institution. In her 
spare time she taught Sam, as a pup, 
how to raise his voice to a higher 
pitch. 

She used a piece of liver sausage as a 
reward and pretty soon, Sam, who was 
no fool, began to live like a king simply 
by blurting a few simple words. 


Most Mutts Keep Mum 


Ben, Britain’s talking dog, had 
learned by what is essentially the 
method used by the Berlitz School of 
Languages: he’d imitated sounds he 
heard someone make in connection 
with a certain action. 

There have been talking dogs re- 
ported in many other parts of the 
world. Some cases have been verified, 
others have not. But canines who can 
utter even the simplest phrases are rare. 

There are, of course, scientific ex- 
perts who are inclined to view all 
evidences of doggy intelligence with 
scepticism. Professor George H. 
Estabrooks, head of the psychology 
department at Colgate University, 
does not believe dogs can be scientifi- 
cally regarded as thinking animals. 

“Perhaps,” says Estabrooks, “the 
dog does use past experience to solve 
new situations. Perhaps he may under- 
stand words or symbols. But his 
abilities here are so inferior to those of 
the human that we are almost entitled 
to say, for all practical purposes, that 
your dog is a nonthinking animal.”’ 

Other authorities doubt that even 
the most intelligent dogs recognize 
words in the sense that a human being 
does, but feel rather that they respond 
to sounds, or merely tones and inflec- 
tions of the voice. 

Dogdom’s detractors notwithstand- 
ing, it remains to be seen just to what 
extent a dog’s many abilities and 
aptitudes can be developed. And, hey, 
if your dog could do arithmetic, under- 
stand several hundred words, and talk, 
think what a help he’d be working out 
your income tax or answering the 
phone. * 
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There Are Still Nazis 


George Herald revisited Germany to find out how Western 


democracy was 


going over. His 


report—in Oct. 1 
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Fender skirts, chrome wheel trim rings and white side- 
wall tires optional at extra cost when available. 


CLide Clee a 





it’s a winner through and through |. . and there’s 
a feeling of regal satisfaction, too, in Monarch 
ownership. It’s so satisfying to see eyes turn in 
admiration of your Monarch’s distinctive 


. styling—to ride like a King in this big, broad, 


long car. It’s extra satisfying to feel the thril- 
ling performance of Monarch’s 110 Hp. V-type 
8-Cylinder engine—to experience the easy 
sure responsiveness of the new brakes and 
steering—to ride relaxed, mile after mile on 






an 


i @ Monarch. 


wide, deep seats, cushioned with foam rubber. 
Visit your Monarch Dealer. See the features of 
this truly fine car, then get behind the wheel 
and ... Ride Like a King in a Monarch. 


“TOUCH-O-MATIC” OVERDRIVE 'NOW AVAILABLE 
(at extra cost)—for greater economy, smoother per- 
formance. At highway speeds, the overdrive reduces 
engine revolutions 24%. 


ENJOY A DEMONSTRATION DRIVE ... SEE YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER 
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Prem dresses for Dinner 


WITH A CHOICE OF THREE DELICIOUS NEW TOPPINGS: 


Pet —~ 


Bakes im 20 amninites | 


QUALITY 
FOOD 





Look what we have here- 


a dressed-for-dinner platter of tempting vegetables 


nestled around savoury slices of Swift’s Prem. Here’s a satisfying main dish 
that “fixes fast.’ And wait’ll you taste that special blend that gives Prem its 
distinctive two-meat flavour. For Prem, you know, is different. It’s the one 


that’s both juicy pork and tender beef. 
Martha Legan’s PREM DINNER PLATTER 


Out of the oven and ready to serve in a matter of minutes 
(4 servings) 
® 1 can Prem cut in 8 slices 


® Cooked potatves 
® Whole or sliced carrots (cooked) 


® *Toppings— (choice of three) 


® Cooked broccoli (quick-frozen) 


Arrange slices of Prem on shallow baking dish with cooked vegetables. (Prem really 


does things for all vegetables.) Pour melted butter over vegetables. 


*Top Prem with one of these: (1) Mayonnaise, #4 cup mixed with 2 table- 
spoons each prepared mustard and minced sweet pickle; (2) Sour cream, 


2 


1 cup, with chopped chives (pictured); (3) Blue cheese, 7s cup, crumbled; 


mixed with 2 tablespoons prepared mustard. 


Bake in moderately quick oven (375°) for 20 minutes. Whichever topping you choose, 
you'll find this a tempting, nutritious way to serve YHAT DELICIOUS COMBINATION 


OF PORK AND TENDER BEEF... Switts Prem 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 
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A daymare for the doc. He chews his chapters. 


AFTERNOON WITH 
A PSYCHIATRIST 


CARTOONS BY RICHMOND 


By BOB ALLEN 


NTIL yesterday I was a normal 
L man, I thought. I was able to 
decide what pair of socks I wanted to 
put on in the morning. If I saw a girl 
I knew I smiled and said “‘hello.”’ Life 
was rather dull, but straightforward. 

Everything is changed now. I can’t 
make a peanut-butter sandwich with- 
out discovering motives that would 
flatter Ivan the Terrible. I no longer 
see myself as a patient, rather godlike 
creature, a tower of strength to the 
weak, affable, congenial, kindly, yet 
quick to avenge dishonored woman- 
hood. From now on if there are any 
dishonored women around I’m _ not 
giving my right name. 

It all started with a book, “‘Psychia- 
try and You,”’ by Dr. Menzas Quern. 
I’ve taken the book back to the library 
and I’ve written a note on the flyleaf 
warning future readers if they are 
feeling reasonably good to leave the 
thing on the shelf. 

All life now offers me is a sort of 
bleak amusement I get out of an 
imaginary meeting between myself and 
Dr. Quern. 

Quern’s secretary has let me in to 
give an estimate on painting the 
woodwork. The doctor arrives, eyes 
me sharply as he slips on a white 
jacket, makes a little steeple with his 
fingers and asks me just what has been 
my trouble. 

I tell him that my father used to 
swat me with a rolled-up newspaper 
and throw me outside every time | 
mentioned girls. 

QUERN: Zo! The basic trouble with 
you is that you think you’re wonder- 
ful. You’re not, of course. You are 
vain, selfish, arrogant and childish. 
You manage te give an outward 
impression of simple good nature 
and affability; but actually you are 
motivated by the diseased craving 
of an inflated ego. You need a 
completely readjusted outlook. 

ME: (Instead of turning pale I simply 
make a steeple of my fingers) That 
may be, but if we are going to be so 
frank let’s take a look at you. For 
instance the reason you feel com- 
pelled to make such remarks is that, 


as a psychiatrist, any normal show 
of sympathy terrifies you. In fact 
the only reason you became a psychi- 
atrist in the first place was because 
of a deep-rooted sense of your own 
inferiority. 
power over others that you couldn’t 
get any other way. 

QUERN: (Flushing slightly) Just a 
moment! Just—a—moment! Who’s 
doing the interviewing here? 

ME: So you can’t bear to be criti- 
cized? You must always be the one 
whose views are accepted? Your 
subconscious is making a desperate 
effort to cover up a strong feeling 
of insecurity. 

QUERN: (Bites his nails.) 

ME: I see it takes the form of a desire 
to destroy yourself. 

QUERN: (Quickly hiding his hand 
Not at all. I just like to bite my 
fingernails. 

ME: It reminds me of Mr. B. 

QUERN: Who is Mr. B? 

ME: You should know. 
with his case in your book. 

QUERN: I—I—(rubs his hands over 
his eyes, visibly shaken) It escapes 
me for the present 


ME: Mr. B. was a 


You dealt 


rather quiet, 





Why so excited, Dr. Quern? 


It gave you a sense of 
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Colors Flying on Fleet 
Street 


Continued from page 14 


merciful inaudibility. That is very 
rough but at least when the play goes 
on next night the actors know that 
there will be no further visits from the 
critics, 

But supposing it were otherwise. 
Supposing the critics came to every 
performance and proclaimed day after 
day in their newspapers that Miss 
de Ponsonby was worse than they 
thought and that Mr. Havergal should 
be charged with cruelty to audiences. 
No actor could stand it. Yet that is 
exactly what happens to a government. 

It is true that even a socialist govern- 
ment commands the support of a 
section of the Press, and can, therefore, 
read of its virtues and take consolation 
and encouragement therefrom. But 
that is only a slight dispensation in a 
cruel situation. 

Therefore it was not very long before 
socialist ministers started on reprisals. 
The ebullient Aneurin Bevan said in a 
speech that the British Press was the 
most prostituted in the world. Sir 
Hartley Shawcross attacked Lord 
Kemsley (proprietor of the biggest 
newspaper group) in such terms that 
Kemsley issued a writ for libel which, 
when you consider that Shawcross 
is attorney-general, is almost equiva- 
lent to charging the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with adultery. In the 
circumstances Shawcross was wise to 
retract and apologize. ' 

That wise little Londoner, Herbert 
Morrison, criticized and warned the 
Press but did not go too far. He never 
does. But there were other influences 
at work inside the newspaper offices 
and it was from Fleet Street itself 
that the plot took form. 

There is an editorial trade union 
called the National Union of Journal- 
ists which has legitimately fought for 
improved pay and conditions of work 
for men on the editorial side. No 
conflict of any magnitude has ever 
taken place because salaries are high 
in British journalism, definitely higher 
than in New York, and nearly all 
papers pay above the minimum de- 
manded by the N.U.J. 

However, as is often the case in 
trade unions, the Leftists are the most 
active members and _ usually gain 
control. On October 26, 1946, the 
union carried the following resolution 
which was adopted by a group of 
socialist M.P.’s and placed before 
Parliament: 


“That having regard to the 
growth of monopolistic tendencies 
in the control of the Press and with 
the object of furthering the free 
expression of opinion through the 
Press and the greatest practical 
accuracy in the presentation of 
news this House considers that a 
Royal Commission should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the finance, 
control, management and owner- 
ship of the Press.” 


The Government did not sponsor 
it but agreed that there should be a 
parliamentary debate. When the 
debate took place on what is called a 
free vote of the House the socialists 
carried the resolution and there was a 


deep seraphic smile on the face of 


Herbert Morrison. At last the Press 
had been placed in the dock. 


Volunteers for the King 
In fairness let it be stated that the 


utmost impartiality was shown by the 
Government in appointing the mem- 


bers of the committee. There was no 
one who was an open enemy of the 
Press and there was no one who had 
any special reason either to be grateful 
to or anticipate any favors from it. 

But the terms of reference were so 
wide that they allowed any journalist, 
no matter of what importance or 
unimportance, to give evidence. The 
man who once hoped to be king and 
found himself the flunkey was at 
liberty to reveal the secrets of the 
editorial antechamber. 

All journalists talk too much, even 
editors, for there is a great camaraderie 
in the black art. Now the lid was off 
and those with a real or fancied griev- 
ance could reveal the truth in all its 
nakedness. 

Journalism is a rough game, the 
rewards are great and the discourage- 
ments many. The Royal Commission 
had plenty of volunteers to go King’s 
evidence. Nor did the witnesses fail 
to turn up. Like the priests and the 
barons at Rouen they wanted the 
accused to have a fair trial providing 
that in the end it was burned at the 
stake. 

Just ponder over that situation for a 
moment. What individual would like 
to have every action and transaction 
of his life placed under the searching 
eyes of a tribunal? And, even more so, 
what industry or business enterprise 
would willingly undergo such an 
inquisition? Yet that was what hap- 
pened in this case. 

Editors, subeditors, reporters, col- 
umnists, proprietors, circulation and 
advertising managers, and managing 
directors were summoned by the com- 
mission and no one who wanted to give 
evidence was barred. 


A Shadow on the Street 


As the months passed by it became 
evident that these were the principal 
charges against the British Press of 
today: 

1. Editorial policy was influenced by 
advertisers who, by using or refusing 


to use the columns of newspapers could” 


affect their revenue. 

2. Editors were no longer responsible 
for policy but were nothing more than 
the mouthpiece of the proprietor. 

3. The selection and presentation of 
news were often on the basis of support- 
ing a newspaper’s policy or a particular 
stunt. 

4. Every newspaper had a white list 
or a black list showing who was to be 
publicized and who was to be excluded 
or even attacked. 

5. The controlling shares of some 

pers were held by dummies 
acting for a secret undisclosed proprie- 
torship. 

6. Newspaper chains, spread across 
the country, expressed the opinions of 
the proprietor in London instead of 
being free and independent. 

7. Newspaper production was now 
so costly, and salaries of the top men 
so high, that no one but a millionaire 
could hope to start a new publication. 


Lists of Black and White 


These charges were made by one 
journalist after another and as the 
volume of evidence grew it seemed as 
if the Government might have suffi- 
cient argument to propose the national- 
ization of the Press, or perhaps a semi- 
nationalization in which newspapers 
would be required to apportion so 
much space both in news or views to 
each of the political parties. In short 
there was a menacing shadow upon 
Fleet Street. 

1 must admit that, having been one 
of Beaverbrook’s editors for 11 years, I 
was somewhat startled at the evidence 

Continued on page 42 
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studious young man who came to 
you one afternoon in an extremely 
upset state and asked for your help. 
You started asking him questions 
about his boyhood and found that 
his mother had frequently gone to 
bingo games leaving him alone with 
an old cocker spaniel. The boy, cut 
off from the normal affection of his 
mother, became aggressive, domin- 
eering, arrogant, vain, self-assertive, 
violent, callous, afraid of affection. It 
revealed itself clearly, you explained 
to him, in his dreams about eye- 
testing charts, Cameron Erach plaids, 
football cleats, cornet solos, conch 
shells and oleomargarine. Behind 
all this was an unconscious desire 
to punish his mother by mutilating 
himself. Being basically a coward, 
howcver, he satisfied himself by 
chewing his fingernails, which is 
just what you are doing now, Quern. 

QUERN: (He gets to his feet, breath- 
ing hard, and buzzes for his secre- 
tary. She appears at the door, a 
handsome dark-haired young woman 
of about 26.) Miss Ray, I wish in 
the future that you’d be more careful 
about who you let in here. 

ME: Emotional immaturity. You 
know you’re not really angry with 
Miss Ray. You’re angry because 
you have failed to measure up to 
your own image of yourself as a man 
who is master of every situation. 

QUERN: (Shouts) Stop it! Do you 
need psychiatric help or don’t you? 
(Then in a quick voice, with an 


obvious effort at composure) Will 
you just sit in that chair over there, 
please? 

ME: Overly polite. Trying to ingra- 
tiate yourself into my good opinion 
because you can’t bear to have people 
not like you. 

QUERN: Don’t be silly. I don’t care 
what you think of me. 

ME: If that is true, why are you so 
excited? 

QUERN: (Trembling) I am not ex- 
cited. (Turns smilingly to the girl 
who still stands at the door.) Miss 
Ray, | put it up to you, should I go 
on with this case or not? 

ME: Indecision, thrusting your prob- 
lems on others, fear of making a 
false decision because it might under- 
mine your self-image of perfection. 
Also strong sex maladjustment. 
You’re afraid of Miss Ray. You're 
afraid that if you just let her stand 
there she might think you want her 
to come right in. So you try to dis- 
guise your fear by speaking to her, 
hoping, subconsciously, that she 
will go away. 

QUERN: (Cracking up completely, 
his voice rising to a trembling wail) 
This is ridiculous! Just who are 
you? 

ME: I’m the painter. Who are you? 

QUERN: (Collapsing into his chair 
and holding his head) I don’t know. 
I thought I did, but now I’m not 
sure. 

ME: (I leave on tiptoe, taking Miss 
Ray with me fordinner.) * 





CANADIA 





AVE YOU got one of those 
gold coins issued in British 
Columbia in 1862? It’s worth 
looking to find out—they’re 
worth around $20,000 today. 
Only 11 of them are known to 
have survived. 

It happened this way. British 
Columbia was a separate colony 
back there in 1862, and govern- 
ment officials decided it was time 
they had a coinage of their own. 
Everything was valued in gold, 
so gold it had to be. 

A chap named Kuner down in 
San Francisco was given the job 
of making dies. He was a cameo- 
cutter, and although he didn’t 
know much about metallurgy he 
was a fine artist. 

Kuner’s designs suited the 
Coasters, and they minted an 
issue of $10 and $20 pieces at 
New Westminster. These were 
Canada’s first gold coins. Speci- 
mens were sent off to the 


Toronto. 





A Coin that’s Worth a Fortune 


For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents out of Canada’s 
colorful past, Maclean’s will pay $50. Indicate source material and 
mail to Canadianecdotes, Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., 
No contributions can be returned. 
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Colonial Office in London, Eng., 
for British okay. 

No congratulations came from 
London. Instead, a cool re- 
minder that issuing coins was a 
Crown privilege. London also 
frowned on the fact that while 
Kuner’s name was stamped on 
the coins, Queen Victoria’s wasn’t. 

Best twist to the tale, how- 
ever, was that the coins con- 
tained too much gold, The $20 
piece was worth $24, and the $10 
piece almost $14. 

Orders to halt circulation of the 
coins caused wry smiles. They 
had vanished. No one knows how 
the local Chinese got the inside 
running but it’s told that they 
were the first to get wind of the 
real value. Finish gold pieces. 

One Canadian bank has an 
1862 gold piece in its currency 
collection. Numismatists figure 
it could bring $20,000 if offered 
for sale.—W. C. Stuart. 
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Last word in complete musical entertainment. 
“Polyphonic” Reproduction. Standard broad- 
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record changer with Electronic Feather Tone 
Arm. Classic period cabinet in choice of 
three finishes. Priced at $425.00. 


All prices and specifications subject to change. 
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So many important things have been happening in 
radio ... and in new types of recording . . . that only 
a complete... and completely vew .. . instrument can 
bring you a// the entertainment and full enjoyment 
you have a right to expect. 

In these new Westinghouse Radio-Phonographs you 
get literally everything . . . at its best! 

Polyphonic Reproduction 
exclusive with Westinghouse 
. . . insures the highest fidelity 
in modern radio. 

And, equally important, you 
will enjoy this same superb 
quality of reproduction from 
any and every type of record, 
including Canadian, American, 
British and European makes. 








RECORD CHANGER 


The almost miraculous new Westinghouse “Record 
Master” plays and changes every type, size and 
speed (78, 45 and 33 1-3 rpm) of record automatic- 
ally—while the exclusive “Polyphonic” tone system 
brings out all the beauty of the latest ‘full range” 
recordings. 

Now COMPLETE entertainment can be yours in these 
new Westinghouse Polyphonic 
Combination Radio Phono- 
graphs — in a wide selection 
of distinguished cabinet styles, 
in richly beautiful woods and 
finishes, and at prices to suit 
every budget. Ask your 
Westinghouse dealer for the 
thrilling Polyphonic demon- 
stration. 


THREE-SPEED 
















The F.M. Futura wooet na 03 


A strikingly handsome modern instrument incor- 
porating standard broadcast, short-wave, and 
genuine Armstrong patent F.M.; “Polyphonic” 
Reproduction and Westinghouse fully automatic 
Three-speed Record Changer. Choice of four 
beautiful wood finishes. Priced at $295.00 


The Concert Master wovti Ra 608 


The most distinctive radio-phonograph design 
in many years .. . with exclusive “Polyphonic” 
Reproduction of both radio and records. Choice 
of five beautiful finishes. With three speed auto- 
matic changer, $249.00. With single speed auto- 
matic chenger, $229.00. 


The Belvedere wmovtt wa 509 


Value leader among modern radio-phonographs, 
it marks a new trend in cabinet artistry. Provides 
Polyphonic Reproduction of radio and records. 
Available in five handsome finishes. With three 
speed automatic changer, $219.00. With single 
speed automatic changer, $199.00. 
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The Golden Gabber From 
Fort Garry 


Continued from page 19 


strolling onto the stage of a packed 
theatre for his own vaudeville presenta- 
tion of ‘““T'wenty Questions’’—-a one- 
man show that makes music-hali circuit 
veterans like Sir Harry Lauder or 
Gracie Fields gasp at his grasp of easy 
money. 

The quizzers are invited from the 
audience; Stew merely leads them in 
the hoary old parlor game and for this 
he earns $2,000 a week, paid according 
to music-hall custom in mint-new £5 
notes every Friday night. 

Stew doesn’t scorn any money-mak- 
ing proposition. He emcees dress shows 
(fee $160) judges beauty contests 
($100), flashes occasional news com- 
mentaries to the CBS in New York 
(fee $10 per minute and up) and has 
staged a boisterous series of sports film 
commentaries ($140 per session three or 
four times a week). 

Britain’s juveniles follow the comic 
strip adventures of a character called 
Daredevil Stewart. (Fee for license to 
exploit personality: $100.) 

A typical day finds MacPherson 
hopping the 24-hour express from 
Birmingham (or wherever he happens 
to be appearing that week), lunching 
with an advertising agent at Ciro’s, 
phoning leads for his Sunday newspaper 
column, making a recording or two, 
and haring back to Birmingham in time 
for his two stage shows that evening. 

Around Broadcasting House (BBC’s 
monumental headquarters) bemused 
commentators still recall the last 
Olympic Games and how Stew staged 
his own commentary, covering the 
swimming and boxing events with six 
broadcasts a day minimum. During 
this saga of sock and splash he scarcely 
had time to eat or sleep, but the BBC 
paid him an inclusive $1,200 for the 
15 days, as much as they had at one 
time guaranteed him in a year. 

Stew enjoyed this grand gabble so 
much that he completely forgot his 
weekly broadcasting appointment for 
**20 Q’s.”” While the producers phoned 
every part of Britain except Wembley 
Stadium, the transcription went in the 
bag sans Stew and sans half the 
sparkle. 


Glamour Boy in Khaki 


Normally a star who forgot his own 
program would be rated radio’s deadli- 
est sinner. But not MacPherson. When 
Abel Green, editor of Variety, con- 
ducted his own popularity survey of 
Britain’s radio programs, ‘“I'wenty 
Questions” and “Ignorance Is Bliss” 
ran second and fourth. 

Some pundits say all this has hap- 
pened to Stew chiefly because he’s 
Canadian. To the often tongue-tied 
British in their austerity isles Stew is a 
genial echo of all the friendly talkative 
Canadians they invited to their homes 
during the war. 

In that war he got his share of khaki 
glamour as a BBC correspondent on 
the RCAF beat; he also radio reported 
with the Second Canadian Division 
after Dieppe. He was one of the first 
correspondents to enter Brussels. 

Since the war Stew has inherited the 
psychological quirk that commonly 
gives Canadians an advantage in 
Britain—the quirk of seeming a little 
larger and rounder than life, a little less 
like dreary fact and a little more like 
rosy fiction. 

Stew carries this banner better than 
most. Hence the best-selling stacks of 
his autobiography, ““The Mike and "s 
hence, again, its serialization for house- 
wives in Home Notes, a family journal 


rarely interested in lesser lights than 
the Queen or Princess Elizabeth. 

Stew selis. Example: He beams 
wistfully from a series of cigarette 
lighter ads, “Stewart MacPherson says 
‘Right Every Time!’ ” 

Every Sunday, the million readers of 
the Sunday Chronicle follow a zestful 
column of gossip, racing tips and sports 
splurge headed, “Stewart MacPherson 
Talking.” From picking the Derby 
winner to his hot seat in a burning 
plane at the Boat Race, his chronicled 
thrills sound like the secret life of 
Walter Mitty. 

That burning plane affair came 
when he was covering the Oxford- 
Cambridge race from the air, and the 
port engine of his plane caught fire. 
The pilot made a quick landing and 
Stew emptied out on the tarmac kissing 
his good luck mascot, his father’s old 
wallet. 


A Plea for a Clean Shirt 


How does a home-town flop hit the 
big city and turn seven bucks into a 
fortune? Here’s the MacPherson 
formula. 

Back in depression-bound Winnipeg 
he heard of the ice hockey boom in 
Britain and something clicked. Sup- 
posing he could get to Britain, open 
fire as a hockey columnist? 

A friend of his father’s staked his 
cattle train and cattle boat fare. He 
landed in England on Aug. 1, 1936, 
swiftly found himself in dingy lodgings 
living on bread and marmalade. 

Before he convinced himself that a 
new era in journalism hadn’t dawned 
and that no editor wanted him his 
landlady had locked up his luggage. 
He had to beg to be allowed a clean 
shirt. 

Wearing that shirt he won a job as 
salesman in an Oxford Street shoe 
store at $10 a week plus 1% com- 
mission. 

For the first time he used his trigger 
voice with persuasive effect. A shopper 
was no sooner in than she was out, 
slightly dazed and with a pair of shoes. 
One day he found out that one of his 
customers was the wife of Jack Milford, 
one of his Winnipeg buddies, and that 
Jack had become a hockey pro at 
Wembley stadium. 

Milford arranged an interview for 
MacPherson in the arena’s publicity 
department and he was hired to write 
hockey copy at $25 a week. 

Flushed with success Stew sent for 
his fiancée, Emily Comfort; she sur- 
rendered her Winnipeg nursing career 
and went to London. ‘They were 
married at Wembley and settled down 
with $200 in the bank in an apartment 
neatiy furnished on time. 

Then Stew heard a whisper that the 
BBC was considering broadcasting 
hockey matches. He grabbed for the 
phone. 


Personality Through the Mike 


Seven candidates were selected to 
make a trial recording of a game. But 
it was almost a sure thing for Stew: all 
the players of both teams came from 
Winnipeg. While the rival commenta- 
tors were fumbling with notes and lists 
of the players Stew rattled off names 
he’d known from boyhood. Moreover, 
he was the last to do his stuff and could 
see where the others made mistakes. 
He got the job. 

The morning after his first broadcast 
Fleet Street enquired why this young 
commentator had been kept under 
cover. Stew wanted to tell the editors 
of the time he’d been brushed off their 
doorsteps, but astute Emily considered 
otherwise. 

Gradually he talked himself into 
other outside broadcast jobs, including 
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Continued from page 39 

of a former rewrite man whose modest 
duty was to put headlines on news 
stories and kick the adjectives out of 
young reporters. Yet he gave evidence, 
and no doubt believed he was speaking 
the truth, that he had been supplied 
with a confidential white and black list 
of those who were to enjoy the favors 
of the Daily Express and those who 
were to be cast into outer darkness. 

This indeed made me scratch my 
head. After all, Iwas the editor and in 
absolute editorial charge. But I never 
saw either a black or a white list and 
would have refused to accept either. 
But even assuming that Lord Beaver- 
brook would be such a fool as to issue 
such things why should we hand them 
to an employee whose position gave 
him no authority or discretion what- 
ever except within the limits already 
described. But human vanity is a 
curious thing and makes an awful liar 
out of memory. 


Lord Beaverbrook Was Bland 


Naturally a newspaper, being born 
of man, takes on many human charac- 
teristics, including likes and dislikes. 
For example, in my own home town 
the Toronto Daily Star has always 
disliked me and I have always disliked 
it. Why not? Both of us could find 
plenty of reasons for our mutual lack 
of attraction. A newspaper which is so 
inhuman that it could not have friends 
or enemies would be as bloodless as a 
volume of statistics. 

But what of the charge that a news- 
paper from the editor down is a mere 
mouthpiece of the proprietor? Let me 
answer that by asking a question— 
what and why is a newspaper? In origin 
a newspaper is usually born to express 
some man’s point of view. In essence it 
is a pamphlet designed to influence 
public opinion. 

When he appeared before the Royal 
Commission Lord Beaverbrook blandly 
told his judges that his only interest 
in newspaper proprietorship was to 
make propaganda. When asked how 
he reconciled this with the dignity of 
editorship he replied that he chose 
editors who thought along the same 
lines as himself. Asked again what 
happened when they disagreed with 
him, he answered: ‘Oh, I talk them 
over.” 

He could have added that there were 
many times when we talked him over, 
but basically his statement was com- 
pletely accurate. In all successful news- 
paper production there is a unity of 
purpose and a camaraderie that demon- 
strates itself clearly to the outside 
world. 

What the critics failed to realize 
was that the wartime reduction of 
British newspapers (excepting the 
Times and the Daily Telegraph) to 
four pages intensified the propagandist 
aspect. Nearly all the war news was 
identical and took up most of the 
space. Then now were the newspapers 
to maintain their identity? Only by 
magnifying and accenting their par- 
ticular, personal outlook. 

It was nothing less than a miracle 
how these four-page papers remained 


intensely themselves. But in the 
process they did lose some of their 
objectivity. 


It amay be argued that chains of 
newspapers are undesirable and that 
each city should produce its own 
paper. There is much to be said for this 
in principle, but. with the ever-rising 
cost of production a chain can give 
better foreign service and features by 
being able to spread the cost. Never- 
theless, the independent, locally owned 
paper is the ideal. 

However, if the chain is allowed 
then I cannot see why a proprietor 


such as Lord Kemsley should be 
criticized for advocating the same 
policy in Manchester, Glasgow, Lon- 
don, Dundee and Sheffield. It would 
be hypocrisy in the direst degree if he 
trimmed his national policy to suit 
local conditions. 

All were agreed, I believe, that 
nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with an independent local newspaper 
starting up anywhere, no matter how 
adequately the community may be 
served at the time. No news organiza- 
tions such as Reuters or the Press 
Association should have the right to 
withhold their services from any 
publication. It is bad for journalism 
and bad for the community when any 
newspaper holds a monopoly position. 


Repulsing the Advertisers 


There was one point, however, 
which all the critics who turned up at 
the Royal Commission failed to realize. 
In the final analysis a newspaper is 
owned neither by its proprietor nor its 
editor but by its readers. Let the four 
million readers of the Daily Express 
give up that journal tomorrow and the 
company’s, assets would consist of its 
machines and buildings—nothing more. 

Once the personality of a newspaper 
is established and its policy made clear 
the centrifugal influence of the readers 
will hold it on its course. 

One of the reasons that made me 
give up editorship was because I knew 
in a moment what the Express felt 
about anything, and I wanted to find 
out some day what I thought and felt. 
Thus you will see that newspaper 
proprietors and editors eventually 
become the slaves of those whom they 
serve. 

Then what were the findings of the 
Royal Commission? Here they are in 
the actual words issued in the report: 

Corruption. “It is generally agreed 
that the British Press is inferior to 
none in the world. It is free from 
corruption: both those who own the 
Press and those who are employed on it 
would universally condemn the accept- 
ance or soliciting of bribes.”’ 

Influence of advertisers. ‘‘We have 
had evidence that the direct influence 
of advertisers on the policy of news- 
papers is negligible. We have no 
evidence at all that advertisers are able 
to influence the treatment of public 
questions in the Press: on the contrary 
we are convinced that the Press is 
alert to any such attempts by adver- 
tisers and ready on all occasions to 
repulse them. It is undoubtedly a 
great merit of the British Press that it 
is completely independent of outside 
financial interests and that its policy 
is the policy of those who own and 
conduct it.” 

Hidden Ownership. ‘“There is in the 
main no difficulty in learning who 
they are ... The public can, there- 
fore, dismiss from-its mind any mis- 
givings that the Press of this country 
is mysteriously financed and controlled 
by hidden influences . . .” 

Do you wonder that those of us who 
have spent most of our lives in some 
form of journalism were deeply moved 
by this declaration of confidence, this 
rebuttal of charges that never had 
substance or justification? 

The commission has criticisms to 
make and indicts various newspapers 
with distortion of news values and 
vulgarity. These : harges are true and 
the Press must take notice of them, 
but the falterings of individual journal- 
ists under the stress of daily or nightly 
production cannot weigh against the 
sokd truth that the British Press is 
great and honorable and that its plac< 
as the Fourth Estate of the Realm shall 
ever remain unaltered and unchallenge- 


able. 
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‘NATURE IN BALANCE’ 1S Malure Unspoiled 


Foxes HELP FARMERS put food on your table. It has been 


34 estimated that a fox eats over two thousand meadow mice per year. As 100 





meadow mice can eat a ton of green grass or half a ton of hay in a year, 
this means a real saving in dollars to the farmer. It is true 
that a fox will attack unprotected poultry, but when chickens are kept behind 
secure fencing, the fox is one of the farmer’s greatest allies in fighting rodents 


en helps keep nature in balance. 
Before you kill what may at first 


seem to be a pest... think of how it may 5 
help you if given a chance. Remember 


nature in balance is nature unspoiled. THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


* © 1945 CARLINGS 
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NO BONES ABOUT IT 
STAYS UP WITHOUT STAYS 
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Another “Hickory” Success 


NO BONES ABOUT IT 
STAYS UP WITHOUT STAYS 


Let a “Perma-lift”* Girdle keep you 
in line with today’s fashions. The 
famous “‘Perma-lift” Magic Inset 
craftily flattens your tummy, nips in 
your waist, smooths your hip line 
with No Bones About It. Gone is the 
discomfort of sticking stays and bind- 
ing bulges. Here is healthful, boneless, 
non-roll, wrinkle-free figure control. And 
best of all, your ‘‘Perma-lift’”? Girdle is 


featherweight, retains its gentle firm support 


Look for the 


Magic Inset 





through countless washings and wearings. 
At your favorite corset department—$5.00 to 
$12.50. Ask for yours today. 


Also enjoy the lasting lift of a ‘“‘Perma:lift’? Brassiere—America’s 
favorite bra with “‘The Lift that never lets you down.” 
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a plum as a special events commen‘a- 
tor. This widened his hockey horizon 
to everything from darts to high- 
diving, taking in six-day bike races, 
table tennis and roller skating. His 
broadcast rates began rising from $20 
to $60. 

All Britain slowly woke up to “The 
Voice,” and his ability to squeeze some 
of his electric personality through the 
microphone. 

There was the time he covered the 
international hockey championships in 
Prague. Just as a game was due to go 
on the air a personal message reached 
him. To a friend on the ice, and to a 
listening world, Stew shouted the news, 
“It’s a boy!” 


From the Blue, a Good Fairy 


More and more he began developing 
his pleasantly aggressive manner, in- 
creasing his slightly Napoleonic air of a 
big business executive. 

Soon after war was declared Stew sent 
Emily and baby Murray home to 
Canada, then read a few mornings later 
the headline, “Athenia Torpedoed!”’ 
He went flat out to the floor of Euston 
Station where, after a dark day and 
night, he heard his wife and son were 
among the survivors. 

In the dark of the listing ship Emily 
had groped her way down two decks, 
plucked Murray from the cabin bed, 
wrapped him warmly and even remem- 
bered her passport. in a bruising mass 
of people she was finally lifted bodily 
into a lifeboat. Drenched with cold 
water two of its occupants were dead 
before a destroyer picked them up 11 
hours later. Young MacPherson slept 
peaceably through the ordeal. 

A thankful Stew decided to cross to 
Canada himself. He felt that his 
hockey broadcasting might have made 
some dint in the Canadian air waves, 
and found it hadn’t. He had no money 
and was $200 in debt for his fare. 

For a while in 1940 he checked gravel 
trucks. Via Johnny Peterson of Os- 
borne Stadium, Winnipeg, he finally 
managed to get a big toe into Canadian 
radio but it counted for little. 

Then out of the blue his good fairy 
took a bow. Combing its lists for war 
correspondents the BBC wanted him 
back in Britain under contract. 


The Man Behind the King 


His success saga goes right on from 
there. He was sent first to the Grena- 
dier Guards, later transferred to the 
RCAF. 

In 1944 he staged a Christmas hop 
home. Maastricht, Holland, to Winni- 
peg, Man., was accomplished in three 
days. A chance meeting with Admiral 
Byrd resulted in a Liberator bomber 
being laid on for Stew’s exclusive bene- 
fit from Florida to La Guardia Field, 
N.Y. 

On VE-Day Stew broadcast a mara- 
thon gabble from a balcony above 
teeming Piccadilly Circus. He spoke 
every 20 minutes from 2 p.m. till 4.55 
the following morning. 

With peace the magic MacPherson 
voice was let loose full blast on the 
British ether. His shattering eloquence 
turned to factory pep talks, to tennis, 
water polo, golf; he covered 14 world 
sport championships in almost as many 
weeks. 

He was the man who rode behind the 
King and Queen during the victory 
tours. He talked his way through 
the blowing-up of Heligoland, the 
fenland floods. 

In a meet-the-people program he 
knocked at listeners’ doors and thrust 
a microphone at them. He had the 
ability to talk to anyone. 

When agent Maurice Winnick bought 
the British performing rights of the 


New York radio show, “It Pays to Be 
Ignorant,” Stew was the only possible 
choice as master of ceremonies when 
the show was ready under its new title, 
“Ignorance Is Bliss.”’ 

Despite its crazy questions (‘““What 
sort of animals eat dog biscuits?’’) and 
a team of zany comedians, Stew doesn’t 
consider his show as funny as its 
American counterpart. 

But many trans-Atlantic trippers 
who don’t think America’s “Twenty 
Questions” a riot find the British 
version decidedly better. 

Where New York’s ““T'wenty Ques- 
tions’? quizmaster Bill Slater conteris 
himself with “Yes” or “No” or 
“Partly,” Stew puts the maximum 
humor into his answers to the shouted 
questions of the quizzers. A MacPher- 
son show goes like this: 

“Is it alive?”’ asks a questioner, try- 
ing to guess at “‘a civil servant.” “It’s 
supposed to be!’’ Stew retorts. Or 
the object is ‘Food Minister Strachey”’ 
and someone cries, “Is it human?’’ 
“Boy, oh, boy!’’ murmurs Stew, ““What 
a temptation!’’ One evening a chosen 
object was “a brassiere.” “Is it on 
points?” a ration-conscious quizzer 
enquired. ‘‘Well, er . . .”’ Stew stum- 
bled while Britain blushed. 


On the Air—1,000 Hours 


You couldn’t call MacPherson eru- 
dite. In fact he flounders in every 
verbal pitfall that ever snared trans- 
Atlantic cousins. When the chosen 
object on one ‘“T'wenty Questions”’ 
show was a railway sleeper, the English 
term for a railroad tie, Stew answered 
14 questions in ever-increasing confu- 
sion before discovering it wasn’t a 
sleeping car. 

The British show has no prizes, no 
jackpot, no sponsor and, of course, no 
commercials. MacPherson earns $120 
for the whole of the original 30-minute 
recording plus $48 for the first repeat 
and $32 for the second, a total of $200 
a week. These are BBC standard rates 
for principals in peak-hour comedy 
shows. They do not compare with 
higher American earnings... Yet 
Slater’s reputed $1,000 a week still 
shrinks alongside MacPherson’s vaude- 
ville earnings. 

Friends see Stew flickering in televi- 
sion, or watch him driving off to give 
one of his free Sundays to the blind 
war veterans at St. Dunstan’s, and 
wonder how one man can do so much. 
He has spent 1,000 hours at mike in 
one year. Though he collapsed on the 
stage of the Blackpool Palace one night 
—fish-poisoning was diagnosed rather 
than exhaustion. 

The MacPherson system is designed 
to allow him to do several things at 
once. 


After You, Miss Hepburn 


His Sunday Chronicle column, which 
nets him $10,000 plus ocean fares, is 
actually written in Kemsley House by 
veteran journalist Denis Dunn from 
leads which Stew telephones wherever 
he happens to be. His autobiography, 
“The Mike and I” was produced at a 
series of breakfast-table sessions be- 
tween Stew and Jack Golding, now a 
Toronto life insurance executive. Stew 
unrolled the story of his life; Golding 
jotted it down, fitted the pieces to- 
gether. They split the profiis ($4,000 
so far) 50% each. 

Just recently MacPherson had the 
seal set on his success. In Madame 
Tussaud’s they moved out Wally 
Beevy and Katherine Hepburn to make 
room for'his likeness. There stands the 
radio rajah in an old suit and new shoes 
amid the kings and queens and 
generals. 

“I look terrible,” says Stew. 
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mountainside for the manufacture and 
storage of weapons and munitions. 
From this centre they supplied their 
scattered forces in northern Annam, 
and even sent shipments into the 
northern mountain stronghoid of Ton- 
kin, traveling by streams and jungle 
trails west of Hanoi. 

Fighting broke out as the French 
moved out of the rice-growing lowlands 
—scattered bursts of rifle and Bren-gun 
fire from jungle foxholes—but the 
attacking force drove straight ahead. 


The operation had been launched 
with such speed and secrecy that there 
were no tank traps, no trees to block 
the road. 

By the time the French neared Phu- 
Ly the Vietnamese had had time to 
organize their defenses, but they were 
still no match for the French either in 
numbers or in fire power. 

A bitter battle took place near the 
munitions caves, but French artillery 
routed the defenders. Phu-Ly was 
captured, storage dumps were de- 
stroyed and primitive facilities for the 
production of shells, grenades and 
mines were razed. 

Then the French withdrew; the 
Vietnamese began rebuilding their 
arsenal. 

It is the same everywhere: by a show 
of force the French can take what they 
want, but they cannot afford to hold 
what they can take. 

The Vietnamese lose no opportunity 
of disrupting estate production, know- 
ing that France desperately needs the 
rubber, coffee and palm oil of Indo- 
China. French civilians are in the 
fight too. On a trip outside Saigon, my 
host wore a holstered pistol; on the seat 
behind us there was another automatic 
and spare clips, and a lieutenant of 
paratroopers in the front seat was 
similarly armed. 

Plantation raids take varying forms. 
On one occasion, at the Terres Rouges 
rubber estate at Quanloi, guerillas 
slipped quietly into a workers’ village 
during the night, roused all the inhabi- 
tants, and herded them off into the 
jungle. 

Every rubber planter knows he lives 
in constant peril. A typical incident 
is related by M. Mario Bouquet, 
general manager of the largest rubber 
plantation in Indo-China. Arriving one 
evening at the company’s headquarters 
he learned the local manager planned 
an inspection trip the next morning to 
an unworked portion of the enterprise 
six kilometers away. He decided to go 
along. 

The party set out soon after dawn in 
two trucks and two armored jeeps, with 
four French soldiers and six native 
riflemen. ‘The trip to the plantation 
was uneventful. Returning, the party 
ran into trouble. 

As the leading jeep slowed down for a 
sharp right-angled turn on an upgrade 
it was met by machine-gun fire. The 
windshield had been armor-plated, but 
one slug tore through the bonnet and 
ripped the flesh above Bouquet’s ankle. 


Massacre on the Highway 


The driver slammed on the brakes 
and dived for the left side of the road, 
falling dead on the way. The estate 
manager and a soldier threw them- 
selves out on the right and took cover 
in a natural foxhole just in front of the 
jeep. 

Bouquet, his leg bleeding, fell back 
using the jeep for cover. Taking rapid 
not shots with his pistol he dodged 
back to the truck which had stopped 
50 feet behind. 

The six riflemen vanished into the 
forest like shadows without firing a 
shot. Quick bursts from the concealed 
machine gun kept the estate manager 
and the soldiers pinned down. 


Bouquet and three French soldiers 
defending the rear of the convoy soon 
exhausted their ammunition. Unable 
to communicate with the others, and 
fearing a rush which might have over- 
whelmed all, Bouquet’s group slipped 
into the forest and escaped on foot to 
the plantation headquarters. 

The estate manager and one soldier 
left at the ambush were captured when 
their ammunition was exhausted. 

The following morning the Vietna- 
mese released the uniformed soldier, 
explaining that he was simply doing 





his duty; the estate manager was kept | 


paisoner and three months later the 
French were still negotiating for his 
release. 

In the north, in the mountains of 
Tonkin, the rebels have been so suc- 
cessful in choking off the flow of food 
and munitions that the French have 
been forced to operate four airlifts, 
using 20 old Junkers planes, to their 
outposts at Lao Kai, Son La, Cao Bang 
and Moncay. 

Savage fighting takes place regularly 
on Highway No. 4, which parallels the 


Chinese border and connects Moncay | 


with Cao Bang. This strategic high- 
way, known as “the bloody road,’ is 
hemmed in between jungle hills where 
rocks and tangled vegetation are made 
to order for ambushes. 

The Viet Minh claim—possibly with 
some exaggeration—the destruction of 
one convoy of 32 vehicles on March 4 
this year, with 325 French casualties. 
On April 24 they caught 144 trucks in a 
defile west of Lang-son; their rifles and 
machine guns were hidden along a 
stretch of 15 kilometers. When the 
French sent planes to the rescue the 


rebel ack-ack fire was accurate enough | 


to damage three aircraft. The Viet- 
namese reported 607 French casualties 
and the destruction of 53 vehicles 


before the survivors fought their way 


out of that trap. 

While this series of disasters goes on 
and on, the French in Saigon chafe. 
Sitting at their sidewalk cafés along 
their wide Parisian boulevards lined 
by graceful trees, they mutter to a 
visitor: “Saigon is a jail, a concentra- 
tion camp. ‘The great problem of 
Indo-China today is women—10 men 
for every woman...and_ 15,000 
“kilometers to France!”’ 


4 


It Is a Race Against Time 


The Vietnamese are led by 58-year- 
old Ho Chi-minh, who is already a 
legendary figure in southern Asia. He 
embraced Socialism while a photog- 
rapher’s assistant in Paris, veered to 
Communism in 1920 and went to 
Moscow to study revolutionary tech- 
nique. Then he turned up in China as 
a roving emissary of the Asiatic 
branch of the Comintern. He spent the 
war years forming the Viet Minh in 
southern China, then slipped south 
into Indo-China just at the right 
moment to head the Vietnam revolu- 
tion. 

There is some question today whether 
Ho, the ‘old revolutionary,”’ actually 
holds the reins of power in his organiza- 
tion. Before the war, when Moscow 
was minimizing its aims in Asia, he 
dissolved the Indo-China Communist 
Party and exhibited himself as a simon- 
pure nationalist. Now his health is 
poor. 

A Frenchman who once shared a 
Chinese prison cell with him for three 
weeks asserts Ho habitually smokes 50 
pipes of opium a day—more than 
double the number needed to qualify 
as a confirmed addict. 

Almost from the beginning the Viet 
Minh movement began to assume the 
character of a totalitarian regime. By 
arrest and assassination it crushed two 
opposition parties of the republic, the 
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Asia’s Forgotten War 


Continued from page 24 


Vietnamese have been fighting France 
to make the label stick. 

The French offer a_ constitutional 
monarchy under Emperor Bao Dai, 
who fell heir to the kingdom of ‘Tonkin 
and Annam in 1925. He collaborated 
briefly with the Japanese, was virtually 
forced to abdicate in 1945. Since then 
he has won a reputation as a playboy. 


The Communist-led rebels spurn 
Bao Dai, spurn any French concessions 
outside of complete independence. 
Many nationalists don’t want to cut all 
ties to France but they demand—and 
are dying to achieve—equal status. 

There are no slit trenches in Indo- 
China, no barbed-wire battle lines. 
There are only shadows flitting through 
jungles and along mountain trails, 
barefoot soldiers tilling their fields 


stolidly by day and oiling their tommy- 


guns and rifles by night. They sing: 


The Vietnamese troops are marching 
past 

With the one will to save the 
country... 

Overcoming ail hardships and 
dangers, 

They have built their strongholds, 

Having sworn to tear to pieces the 
enemy 

And drink up his blood! 


The prestige of the French is lower 
than at any time in their colonial 
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In red, buff or 
blended hrown shades, 
B.P. Insul-Bric Siding is 
available not only with a 
BLACK mortar line; but also with 
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COMFORTABLE INSIDE 
with 


fF INSUL-BRIC SIDING 


B.P. INSUL-BRIC SIDING provides beauty, 
comfort and protection. BEAUTY, with 
its host of eye-appealing colours. CoM- 
FORT, with its superior insulating quali- 
ties which keep heat out in the summer, 
cold out in the winter. PROTECTION, 
with its fire-resisting qualities and dis- 
tinctive ARMORIZED* construction. 


Add up all these features, PLUS, ease 





of application, no painting, low upkeep 


and you will want to use B.P. Insul-Bric 
Siding on your new home . . . oR to add 
years to your present home. Let your 
B.P. Dealer show you how you can 
beautify with B.P. Insul-Bric Siding and 
SAVE money doing it... SEE HIM TODAY 
or write us direct. P.O. Box 6063, 
Montreal; P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg. 


% IT’S ARMORIZED. A tough asphalt saturated sheet, coated with 


asphalt and rock granules, is bonded under tons of pressure, to a 
rigid 5 ply fibre board to give it a tough waterproof suit of armour. 
This unique B.P. process gives amazing structural strength and com- 


plete protection over THE ENTIRE 


SURFACE, including the joints, 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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history. An American businessman 
was recently on a train in northeastern 
Siam with a former Vietnamese guerilla 
chieftain. Down the aisle came a news 
butcher, selling fruit and lunches. 

The ex-guerilla, recognizing the 
youth as a former member of his 
jungle band, stopped him and asked for 
some food. 

The youth sneered and snapped, “I 
won’t sell you anything while you’re 
with that Frenchman!”’ 


Death Comes in the Night 


Today even Frenchmen admit the 
Indo-Chinese problem has been badly 
bungled since the end of the war. There 
was an initial miscalculation of Vietna- 
mese national feeling, and there have 
been successive blunders on the part of 
French politicians in Paris who failed 
utterly to appreciate the changes 
taking place in Asia. 

Today some farsighted Frenchmen 
are alive to the dangers implicit in the 
Chinese Communist revolution and 
are therefore increasingly willing to set 
aside partisanship, colonial bigotry 
and selfish ambitions in favor of a 
workable settlement. And if the 
United States and Britain refuse to be 
stampeded into recognizing Bao Dai as 
emperor the French are likely to make 
realistic concessions. 

Life in Indo-China today is tense 
with uncertainty. The French have 
effective control over perhaps 20% of 
the country, principally in the deltas of 
the Mekong and Red Rivers and along 
the Annam coast north and south of 
the imperial capital, Hue. The Viet 
Minh (People’s Front Party) has 
almost complete control over an area 
of equal size, in six scattered areas. The 
other 60%, of Indo-China is no-man’s- 
land where both sides collect taxes 
and shost on sight. 

Against 110,000 in the French forces, 
the Viet Minh is believed to have 
80,000 armed and uniformed troops in 
its regular army, besides unknown 
thousands of armed peasants ready to 
serve on occasional local forays. With 
arms smugyied in from Hainan, Siam 
and the Philippines, their strength 
increases steadily. 

A pessimistic Frenchman recently 
observed: “This war-in-the-night 
could go on for a generation—how can 
they be defeated?”’ 

The Frenchmen hate this jungle war. 
Once outside Saigon soldier Jacques is 
eternally on the alert. His bivouac is a 
fortress. He goes to bed listening for 
the rattle of gunfire. He rises before 
dawn, dons a uniform that always 
seems dank, hurries off to scan roads 
and rice paddies and the forests for an 
enemy who comes and goes like a 
wraith. 


A Stronghold Is Destroyed 


For hours or days at a time he stands 
sentry duty at a bridge or a block- 
house, occasionally slipping off on 
lonely patrols where a single shot from 
a hidden rifleman may mean death. 

In tank or armored scout car he 
founges in the hot bright sun, waiting 
interminably for radio distress calls. 
On main roads for 50 yards on either 
side the dense growth of trees and vines 
has been cleared away. 

Occasionally the French foray to 
destroy a Vietnamese stronghold. On 
one such action French commanders 
assembled in force south of the Hanoi 
enclave—tanks, armored cars, artillery 
and truckloads of troops bristling with 
automatic weapons. 

The target was Phu-Ly, a town in 
the foothills bordering the southern 
edge of the Red River valley. At 
Phu-Ly the Viet Minh had built up a 
major arsenal using caves in the 
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venture, men and women who only 
hours before had been close to unems 
ployment. In the dingy corner where 
he had worked for 35 years as a rivet- 
header-upper, old Claude MacNeil 
straightened his stooped shoulders and 
peered around. ‘Since 1911, I have 
worked right in this corner,” he said 
wonderingly, ‘“‘and now I own this 
corner—or at least I have a first mort- 
gage on it.”” He went back to work 
whistling. 


Can’t Inherit This Stock 


Not everyone was as happy or as 
confident. Even in Gananoque there 
was much criticism. “Everyone will 
want to be boss,” ‘“There’li be 210 


bosses now instead of one,’”’ “‘Nobody 
will turn up for work,” ‘Production 
will fall off,” ‘There won’t be any 


incentive,” . ‘Socialist experiment! 
What do common laborers know about 
business? It won’t last six months!’’ 
were some of the comments. 

But when the new Parmenter and 
Bulloch Manufacturing Company of- 
fered $273,000 in debentures running 
over 10 years to retire the emergency 
bank loan the whole issue was snapped 
up even before the certificates were 
printed. The Bank of Montreal, in 
fact, bought the first five years in a 
block. 

Roughly, the present setup is this: 
Everybody on the P&B payroll must 
own or be paying for some stock at 
$100 par (largest single holding—not 
Delaney’s—is 330 shares). At discre- 
tion, the company can limit individual 
holdings to prevent outsiders from 
mixing in through dummies. New 
recruits without cash available can pay 
for stock through payroll deduction. 
Anybody leaving the payroll, whether 
voluntarily or not, must sell his shares 
back to the company at par. If an 
employee dies his widow (but no other 
heir) may retain the shares until her 
death when they must be resold to the 
company. 

Most of the present employees are 
simultaneously redeeming debentures 
and buying additional shares at the rate 
of about $25,000 a year—about eight 
per cent of the total annual payroll 
of $300,000—the proceeds going into 
a revolving fund to handle redemptions 
and repurchase of stock. 

At the present rate all debentures 
will be redeemed (to date 30%) within 
the stipulated 10 years and all cor- 
responding authorized stock will be 
issued to employees. The six dividends 
declared to date total $14.50 per share, 
or an annual return of five per cent. 

The management is a voting trust 
of five elected “‘working executives,”’ 
three elected for 10 years: bachelor 
Tom Delaney, 47, president and gen- 
eral manager; vice-president and sec- 
retary-treasurer Art Cornell, 35, father 
of two (vice-president Cornell’s father 
is an employee in the shipping depart- 
ment); and vice-president and plant 
superintendent Ernie Walmsley, 37, 
who also has two children; and two 
directors who are elected yearly (they 
have always been re-elected so far): 
72-year-old machinist George S. Mas- 
tin, grandfather of many; and 42-year- 
old toolmaker Wally Beauchamp, fa- 
ther of four. This concentration of 
executive power in active workers, plus 
consolidation resulting from vacated 
jobs, has brought in annual savings of 
more than $50,000. 


From Bridges to Buckles 


The management has the same 
powers of hiring and firing as in any 
other industry (score to date: three 
hired, none fired). ‘“‘Board meetings” 
are shirt-sleeves and overalls affairs. 
Between them, the directors hold only 


590 of the shares. Whenever a major 
move is contemplated a meeting of all 
employees is called and reasons are 
explained or discussed. 

Once, a worker remarked wistfully, 
“Mighty nice day for a boat trip.”’ His 
partners agreed so the directors char- 
tered a steamer and the entire plant 
personnel and their families piled 
aboard for a day and night of singing, 
dancing, games and eating while cruis- 
ing through the Thousand Islands. 
Since then it’s been made an annual 
event. 

Many industries watched the prog- 
ress of the new P&B with some concern 
for P&B is not only the biggest rivet 
producer in the country, but the only 
manufacturer of riveting machines. It 
is also the only company that manu- 
factures a complete range of rivets 
—more than 5,000 different sizes and 
types from huge structural steel rivets 
to the tiny, fly-speck rivets used by 
jewelers. 

Although you probably don’t realize 
it P&B rivets play a big part in your 
life. There are P&B rivets in buildings, 
bridges, shoes, luggage, automobiles 
(Canadian car manufacturers are P&B’s 
biggest customers, also rent riveting 
machines), jewelry, purses and belts, 
radios, spectacle frames, airplanes, 
watches, and India tea casks. P&B 
also produces hundreds of metal- 
stamped products, ranging from fas- 
teners for zippers, hinges, buckies and 
book ends to a gadget to keep overshoes 
from slipping (called Never Slip Ice 
Creepers). 

In 1946 when P&B stopped produc- 
ing featherweight aluminum rivets for 
aircraft (more than 750,000 went into 
every Lancaster bomber), Tom De- 
laney started looking for replacement 
products. ‘Two of his partners came 
up with the ideas. Today P&B is 
turning out aluminum knitting needles 
and meat skewers. 

When the company’s export trade 
dropped from 23 countries and $50,000 
a year to six countries and $12,000, 
Delaney again pondered a substitute. 
He found an answer in a Montreal bar 
where a buyer jokingly suggested P&B 
make brass rings for bulls’ noses. Up 
to then these rings had not been made 
in Canada. Delaney went back to 
Gananoque and told his partners that 
they were now in the bull ring business. 
Today P&B sells 400,000 bull rings a 
year and wonders where they all go 
(somehow or other a bull wears out 
two a year). 

Recently the company started mak- 
ing aluminum rivets again—this time 
for Canada’s first all-aluminum bridge 
being built at Arvida, Que. 

In three and a half years of em- 
ployee ownership, absenteeism at P&B 
has declined to the vanishing point. 
Maintenance standards of the machines 
are high, wastage of materials is low, 
mistakes are few. The employees 
undoubtedly feel pride of ownership. 
Machines are not only kept clean, but 
polished; cigarette butts are not thrown 
on the floor; and no one would think 
of writing on the freshly painted rest 
room walls. 

They eagerly show vistors around 
“our” factory, proudly pointing out 
their newest machine capable of pro- 
ducing 400 rivets a minute (only 25 
to 70 from the older machines) and 
equipped with an automatic counter. 

But perhaps the 150 employer- 
workers (20% women) are proudest of 
the gradual elimination of the time 
clock. First, employees with 20 or more 
years service, and more recently those 
with 15 years on the job (about half), 
have been exempted from punching in 
or out. 

“I'd like to see the thing tossed out 
completely,” says Tom Delaney, “and 
in time it will be.” 
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LOOK AT THESE BENEFITS! 


uP TO 75% LONGER LIFE! 
Because they’re ‘rivetless’ CHR YCO Cyclebond 
brakes provide thousands of extra miles of 
brake lining life. 

MORE BRAKING POWER WITH LESS EFFORT! a 


Its unbroken surface means greater braking 
area... more actual braking surface to contact 
the drum. 


GREATER ECONOMY! 
Since dirt and grit rarely collect on its smooth 
surface, drum scoring is practically eliminated. 








Ask your Chrys!er-Plymouth-Fargo or Dodge-DeSoto 
Dealer about CHRYCO Cyclebond brakes today, 


*4 trademark of the Chrysler Corporation 
> of Canada, Limited. 
=: el 6 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


OF CANADA, LIMITED... 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO . 










PARTS. DIVISION 








Not 1,2,3 or 4... but 15 exclusive features! 
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THERE’S A 


RIGHT WAY 


TO DO EVERYTHING! 


Vietnam quoc Dan Dong, and the Dong 
Minh Hoi. 

It is ruled today by a central execu- 
tive committee of five men known as 
the Tong Bo Viet Minh, the spark plug 
of which is Yo Nguyen Giap, com- 
mander of the _ resistance military 
forces. 

If Ho were to disappear Giap would 
probably succeed him and the impres- 
sion prevails that he would be not only 
willing but eager to align his propa- 


| ganda and foreign policy with those 


of Stalin and Mao Tse-tung, the leader 


of Red China. 


A high Catholic spokesman in Indo- 
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that more than 80% of the resistance 
movement is non-Communist, but if 
independence were achieved the tightly 
knit Communist cadre at the top might 
find Vietnam even more pliable than 
their fellow party members found 
Czechoslovakia. 

For the Western allies it is a situation 
now painfully familiar: whether to lose 
by default to the extreme Left, or to 
embrace the Right in the hope of 
liberalizing its policies. 

An American official in Saigon com- 
ments with a wry grin: “All Southeast 
Asia is now under the Red gun in 
China. For the French here, it is a race 
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and the RIGHT WAY 
to build is with 
B. C. COAST WOODS 


The most economical 
of building materials! 


Wood represents less than 20% 
of building costs in most mod- 
ern frame dwellings. And low 
material costs are only part of 
the savings wood gives you. 
Workability speeds erection, 
cuts labor costs. Versatility 
simplifies alterations and addi- 
tions. Insulating qualities reduce 
fuel bills. 


No wonder B.C, Coast Woods 
are Canada’s favorite building 
material. Ask your retail lumber 
dealer... he knows. 


Free Booklets — Our illustrated book- 
lets show how to build for beauty and 
economy using time-tested B.C. Coast 
woods in your home. 
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The Gananoque Gamble 
Pays Off 


Continued from page 23 


decided to see if he could apply this 
plan to keep P&B alive. 

He put the idea of buying the 
business up to his immediate staff, 
secretary-treasurer A. T. Cornell and 
plant superintendent E. T. Walmsley. 
They thought it was worth a try. So 
did the workers and the union, a local 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO). They began a campaign of 
pledges to see if they could raise enough 
cash to make an offer to buy. As the 
fund grew, despair gave way to hope. 

Workers plunked Victory Bonds and 
savings earmarked for a new car or 
refrigerator into the pot. Bank ac- 
counts were emptied. War veterans 
tossed in gratuities and accumulated 
pay. When it was learned that Delaney 
was going to mortgage his house to 
raise money, more than 60 workers, 
like veteran rivet-maker Alex McDon- 
ald, went to him to find out how they 
could do the same. Others borrowed 
on their equities. Still others—Delaney 
among them—borrowed on their life 
insurance. 

Local merchants, including jeweler 
A. G. Woodley, Gananoque’s mayer, 
advanced cash to employees without 
other resources against assignments of 
shares in blank, pay-off to come from 
dividends. 

When it was near the $200,000 mark, 
Delaney was already asking the Bul- 
loch family’s attorney for an option to 
buy on behalf of the employees. Con- 
servative lawyers are not given to 
looking favorably on such out-of-the- 
way propositions, but this one knew 
Delaney and the P&B type of em- 
ployee, and not only listened but also 
laid the idea before his clients so 
favorably thai, hoping to see the family 
name perpetuated, they knocked the 
asking price down to $575,000. 

Then he recommended to Delaney 
one of the most eminent firms of 
corporation lawyers in Canada as the 
right people to lay the legal foundation 
of a scheme without Canadian preced- 


| ent. As it happened the firm (Elliot, 


Kelly, Palmer and Sanky, of Toronto) 
included a bright young Rhodes scholar 
named Ken Palmer who lized the idea 
the moment he heard of it and worked 
himself into a lather of whereases to 
make sure it could not founder on any 
legal rocks. The fee was high—$5,000 
never hay at P&B—but it bought 133 
typed pages of trust deed that weighed 
well over two pounds and thoroughly 
protected everyhody. 


A Cousin Had the Cash 


Meanwhile, the snowball rolled on. 
Workers, like young rivet-maker Alex 
Wheeler, borrowed heavily from banks, 
loan companies, relatives and friends 
and sold their cars and everything they 


could possibly do without. Many even 
hocked the family jewels. 

Cecil Covey, who operates a wire- 
bending machine even though he is 
practically blind (he has five per cent 
sight in one eye), and his wife who 
works in the inspection department, 
put up their entire life savings against 
shares. 

Delaney warned the employees they 


could expect no dividends for at least | 


two years, but in the end, every man 


and woman on the payroll was some- | 


how in. 

The last worker to sign his name 
announced that his cousin was subsi- 
dizing him to 320 shares ($32,000) 
which brought the total to $252,000. 


The owners were so impressed they | 


lopped a further $50,000 off the price, 
making it $525,000. 

There wasn’t time to float a bond 
issue for the remainimg $273,000 before 
the 30-day option expired, and M. H. 


Hay, manager of the local branch of | 


the Bank of Montreal, was approached 
for a temporary loan, negotiations for 
which were greatly furthered by a 
Toronto friend of Delaney’s, E. D. 
Goulding, of the investment house of 
Goulding and Rose. 

At this stage things definitely got 
desperate. Everything was set with 
the bank when at the eleventh hour 
the bank changed the official in the 
department okaying the loan. The man 
who knew about it moved out, a new 
man came in, and the first thing he 
saw on his desk was what struck him 
as a very queer proposition indeed 
—something about the employees of 
some small-town gadget factory buying 
the plant with the bank’s nice clean 
money. It is hard to blame him for 
ringing full speed astern—after all, the 
deal would now be his responsibility 
—and saying, “No money till I can 
look further into this.” 

Time had just about expired and the 
arrangements were in ruins. Hearing 
of the disaster late the afternoon before 
the April deadline day, Delaney and 
Goulding began a frantic session of 
telephoning that lasted all night. They 
got away from dinner or out of bed 
everybody in Canada who knew either 
of them and was in a position where 
he might help clear the loan through 
representations made to important 
bank figures» One key bank official, 


out for the evening, was finally traced 


to a Montreal night club. 

By 11 a.m. on deadline day they had 
their victory. The documents were 
signed, the deal completed. The news 
spread quickly. Workers put down 
their tools and poured into the streets, 
shouting and singing, forming a spon- 
taneous parade that swept across the 
bridge and down the decorous main 
street of quiet little Gananoque. The 
festivities lasted all night and Gana- 
noque’s retailers breathed sharp sighs 
of relief. The first 100% employee- 
owned business in Canada was born. 

They went to work smiling the next 
morning—210 partners in this unique 














Warm Morning 


COAL HEATER 


So convenient—so clean and cozy with 
a WARM MORNING in your home. 
Semi-automatic magazine feed. Heats 
all day and night without refueling— 
holds fire several days on closed draft. 
Amazing patented interior construc- 
tion assures an abundance of steady, 
healthful heat—saves fuel. Requires 
less attention than most furnaces- 
Burns any kind of hard or soft coal, 
including Alberta coal, briquets or 
wood. Provides lowest-cost, depend- 
able heat that money can buy. Ask 


your dealer. Write for free folder. 
Manufactured and Distributed by 


BOON-STRACHAN COAL CO. LTD. 
Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal 2, Que. 
Power Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. (C2) 
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This is the mark of 
the rightful heir to 
7f the family title— 

Harris Tweed the fabric of 
"\ world renown. Spun from 
uh 4 virgin Scottish Wool, 
» dyed and hand- 
em woven, with the 
x generation-to- 
B generation skill 
of the Crofters 
h of the Outer 
Hebrides. 


* Look for the 
mark on the cloth 


* Look for the 
label on the garment 


tHarviisTweed 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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Slaughter on Saturday 
Continued from page 12 


ahd Vermilion Rivers. The spume 
ffom these floods, which swarm with 
pickerel, bass and trout, jewels tall 
pines reaching back for hundreds of 
miles into a lake-studded hinterland 
sheltering the movement of bears, 
wolves, beavers, deer and moose. 

Brousseau had four brothers and 
fhree sisters. 

Their mother, descended from Brit- 

ish stock, was an Anglican. She must 
have been the dominating parent for 
she broke a long-standing tradition and 
brought up the children in her faith 
instead of in the Roman Catholic creed 
of her husband. 
' Brousseau senior was a French Cana- 
dian with a bronze skin and high cheek- 
bones. He was a harness maker. The 
coming of the automobile, however, 
drove him out of his saddlery onto the 
roads to sweat out a living. He was 
poor. 

As a boy Clarence Brousseau often 
ranged the forests at his father’s heels 
and brought back venison, fish and fowl 
for the family table. At 12 he shot 
his first buck when the beast was in 
full gallop before hounds. At 14 he 
bagged his first moose, threw down his 
rifle in disgust, said, ‘‘It’s like shooting 
a horse!”’ 

In his teens he went with three of 
his brothers to the nickel mines at 
Sudbury. The city, so near his own 
bailiwick, may have shocked him. If 
he could have seen it from the air he 
would have noticed that it looked like 
the ashes of a bonfire in the middle of 
a meadow. 

For 10 miles around sulphur fumes 
from the giant smelters seared the rock 
of all vegetation. This left a heaving, 
jagged wilderness, barren to the eye 
and heavy on the mind. Even today, 
now that tall stacks throw the fumes 
clear of the city and most houses shine 
bright against sombre background, 
there is often an acrid choke in the air. 

But though things have improved 
since Brousseau first went to Sudbury, 
for many of the tough miners life there 
is still a matter of work, women and 
liquor. 

Brousseau must have compared un- 
favorably these aspects of civilization 
with the simpler pleasure that was to 
be found on the lakes of Whitewater, 
Ministic, Weequed and Fairbank. 


In the Woods, his Aim True 


In his early 20’s he would sometimes 
drink 12 pints of beer to forget Sud- 
bury. For a while he forgot the bush. 
He said to a friend: ‘I don’t go for 
that bush stuff any more. Give me a 
bottle of beer instead.” 

He escaped for a time to seek his 
fortune in the mines of northern Mani- 
toba. But 18 years ago the depression 
drove him back to Sudbury. He got 
a job as a pipe-fitter in the Copper 
Cliff plant of Canadian Industries Ltd 
This factory sucks a small percentage 
of the sulphur out of the International 
Nickel Company’s smelters, passes it 
through retorts, distills it into acid. 

Brousseau told his brother Art, who 
now keeps a cluster of hunters’ cabins 
at Nairn, that when he first took the 
job one whiff of the fumes would send 
him reeling and retching out of the 
plant. 

Later he said he got used to the gases 
and they no longer shook him. But 
he believed they were getting at 
him slowly. He complained of ‘‘a lump 
of charcoal burning out my guts.”’ 
workmates thought this an exaggera- 
tion. The CIL plant was known for 
its cleanliness and safety. Many men 
who worked in the nickel veins 5,000 
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feet below envied Brousseau his job. 

He went on drinking. In 1930 Art 
persuaded him to start hunting and 
fishing again to keep his drinking down. 
The bush soon recaptured Brousseau. 
He spent most of his free time with 
his brother in the woods. He became 
a magnificent shot. 

Twelve years ago he married Olive 
Rollins. Neighbors say she was always 
an excellent wife to him. She is a tall, 
grey-haired, well-built woman in her 
late 40’s. 

Brousseau worked energetically to 
provide for a family. Latterly he 
averaged $60 a week. He paid for his 
house, today worth around $6,000. He 
gave his wife tasteful furniture. The 
kitchen was equipped with a $600 
refrigerator, an expensive electric 
stove and a modern sink. Hardwood 
flooring was installed throughout. A\l- 
though the exterior remained shabby 
white clapboard the interior shone 
under Mrs. Brousseau’s duster like a 
hospital waiting room. 

True they let an upstairs room to 
a couple. But this was the Sudbury 
idea of social service when rooms were 
hard to get. There was no social stigma 
attached to it. 


Kept in Town, He Drank 


Brousseau was not hard up. He 
owned two cars, a 1940 Pontiac for 
general purposes and a model A Ford 
bought specifically for hunting on ac- 
count of its high clearance. He also 
owned a boat, a canoe and two out- 
board motors. He had several rods 
and reels worth $50 apiece, a good shot- 
gun, and the old BSA rifle which killed 
him, 

He worked so well he attracted the 
eye of the plant superintendent, E. H. 
Jordan. Brousseau’s chums said he was 
earmarked for promotion to foreman. 

But at week ends the first thing he 
thought of was fleeing to the bush. Mrs. 
Brousseau occasionally reproached him 
for leaving her and the two boys during 
his only free time. But Brousseau 
would get into his Model A and leave. 

Once when she persuaded him to stay 
at home over a week end Brousseau 
went out and got drunk. During a 
quarrel when he returned he struck her. 
She called in her brother, Ronald 
Rollins, from two doors away. Rollins 
restored order. Brousseau went to bed 
muttering. 

Toward the end of the war he was 
uncomfortable in the presence of sol- 
diers. When they started talking about 
shooting Germans, Brousseau turned 
the talk to the shooting of buck. 

Mrs. Brousseau was proud of her two 
brothers who were in the army and 
hung in the house a photo of them 
in uniform. Whereupon Brousseau, 
who was too young for the 1914 war 
and too old for the 1939 war, did an 
odd thing. He donned a diced Glen- 
garry and battle dress belonging to a 
nephew and had. his picture taken. 
Sometimes he would show this around. 
Among people who did not know him 
well a widespread belief developed that 
he had served in the army as a sniper. 
Brousseau did not discourage this. 

A friend says: ‘‘He got the idea that 
people were criticizing him for not 
being in the army. He had no need 
to worry at his age. But it was a sore 
point with him.” 

It became clear tc-some people that 
Brousseau felt inferior to most men in 
the city. He was only at ease with 
hunters who knew his qualities. One 
day as he drove away he was seen to 
shake his fist at the city. 

Gradually he began to avoid Sud- 
bury folk. He became morose. He 
told one storekeeper: “Too many 
people in this town are watching me.”’ 
He would come home from the plant 
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cream, baked-on frosting, with toasted nuts, 
luscious fruit—and cake that’s Magic-light! 


every time! Magic costs less than i¢ per average 
baking, yet protects costly ingredients, prevents 
failures. Insist on Magic Baking Powder! 
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Lovely to lttth at... 
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Magic’s Brazil-Nut Torte 


Make light of a// your baking, with Magic 
Baking Powder! Turn out tender, moist cakes 
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MAGIC’S BRAZIL-NUT TORTE 


2 cups sifted cake flour 

2 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
VY tsp. salt 

4 tbsps. shortening 

* 4tbsps. butter or margarine 


1 cup fine granulated sugar 
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3 eggs, separated 
2h cup milk 


Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and 
6 tsp. salt together 3 times. Cream 
shortening and butter or margarine 
together; gradually blend in 1 cup 
sugar. Beat egg yolks until thick and 


light; add to creamed mixture, part 
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a time, beating well after each 


addition. Measure milk and add 1 
Ff, teaspoon vanilia. Add flour mixture 


creamed mixture about a quarter 


at a time, alternating with three addi- 
tions of milk and combining lightly 
after each addition. Turn into two 
8" round cake pans which have been 
greased and lined on the bottom 
with greased paper. Beat the egg 
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ANT to send your family into raptures—or 
plan a special splurge for favorite friends? 
Serve this delectable torte made of foamy whipped 
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\% tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 

ly tsp. cream of tartar 

1 cup fine granulated sugar 

4 tsp. vanilla 

24, cup thinly-shaved or chopped 
Brazil Nuts 


whites with \% tsp. salt until foamy; 
sprinkle with cream of tartar and 
beat until stiff but not dry. Gradually 
beat in 1 cup sugar, beating after ‘g 
each addition until mixture will ; 
stand in peaks; beat in 1% tsp. vanilla. 
Spread meringue over cake batter ‘¥ 
and rege with Brazil nuts. Bake 

in rather slow oven, 325°, about 45 
minutes. Let stand on cake coolers 
until cold; loosen sides, carefully lift 
out cakes (keeping right-side up) 
and remove paper. Put cakes togeth- 
er with whipped cream and garnish 
top with drained apricot or peach 
haives or other suitable fruit. 
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Another objective is a yearly salary 
for everyone. At present foremen, 
office staff and executives are paid 
yearly, the remainder by the hour. 
Women employees have equal rights 
with men, are paid the same rates on 


plan. He never refuses for he is firmly 
convinced that the plan can be suc- 
cessfully and practically applied in 
much larger industries. 

Every week fresh enquiries pour into 
the Toronto law and investment firms 





the same jobs. who handled the formal details. Not 
long ago, Montreal interests looking 
The Key Is United Effort for a spot for a new steel-fabr. ating 


plant bought a site in Gananoque, 
Apart from such obvious benefits as partly because a place where a thing 
higher pay and dividends the P&B like the new P&B could happen struck 
employee (statistics: average age, 43; them as having the sort of civic and 
all except eight of the men married; social climate they would like to settle 
| one half own their own homes; three in. This development, which will 
quarters own cars or boats) reaps such eventually mean more than 100 new 
or gas, when you choose a Findlay “extras” as cheaper coal at home. The jobs for the — was an ee 
range you will have cooking at its best. | ota buys coal - earlond sete (the dividend from the experiment. 
A actories are oil-heated), sells it to 
Every Findlay model offers the very employees at cost saving them over Still Paying Yearly Dues 
latest in design and construction, 5%. 

Delaney has a simple explanation for American businessmen vacationing 
these innovations. “When we took in the Thousand Islands area, of which 
over there was a burst of pent-up Gananoque is the gateway on the 
ideas,” he says. ‘The boys came up’ Canadian side, glimpse a sign on the 
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with some good ones. Rearrangement outskirts of town: “Home of the 
Pe * Ya of machinery was just one. The key Parmenter and Bulloch Manufacturing 
ANGE se cme to the whole thing is unified effort.” Company, Ltd., 100% Employee- 
7RIC R + Delaney himself came up with one Owned,”’ pull off on the shoulder, back 
ELEC «joi J idea that made everyone at P&Bhappy. up, read it again, and drive on to stop 
- “ si | Convinced that employee-owners had at the plant to ask questions. The 
Speedmaste’ = Pdi] got a bargain in the company he hired sign was put up free of charge by a 
ements rage ; the Chas. Warnock and Co., Ltd., sign company with a cordial good opin- 
for feonomica I a eal consulting engineers and appraisers, to ion of the new scheme. 
ing perate. “Ss * . ee make an impartial and detailed ap- Some of these over-the-border visi- 
t = ee praisal of P&B’s fixed assets. It took tors go away muttering that this sounds 
enatice . 6999 > three months and cost $2,200, but it to them like ironclad strike insurance. 
‘Timer agen na Le ee, ae was worth it. The experts, in a thick, And apparently it is. Why strike 
ally ety a pre- * sega | . thorough report advised Delaney and against yourself? However, the worker- 
and oe times. ff ? his partners that the replacement costs owners still pay $12 union dues a year 
determ : of their fixed assets would be close to to protect themselves from themselves. 
i 4 $2 millions. At present, P&B carries There is a very Gilbertian situation 
i J $1 million fire insurance. every spring when the union contract 
: comes up for renewal and the em- 
. tates fuc- : A Bouquet to the Boss pioyees in the union start negotiating 
+ stabilizer elimina natures DP lee j pAb with themselves as stockholders. So far 
ae in ove King heat. His partners are inclined to give Tom _ there has been no trouble there. 

aa ensures eve? ba eee ’ Delaney much more credit for the However, the strike angle is involved 
pee success of the new P&B than he is_ ina national dispute. During the 1946 
willing to accept. They refer to the wave of strikes, P&B’s local said 
plan as ““T'om’s idea” and look on “No, not for us,” when the United 
i jovial, habitual punster Delaney as not Steelworkers queried them about the 
Ss € only their boss but their friend, partner, possibility of a Dominion-wide sym- 
(S leader and father confessor. : pathy strike in support of the union 

\ When he went on a business trip last in plants already struck. 
: February his partners decided to sur- Nobody is sure what would have 


prise him. They hired top interior happened if the national high com- 
decorators from Watertown, N.Y., to mand had decided to call P&B out 
remodel the small, dingy office in which anyway. At present there is a new 
| es eo he frequently worked 12 and more clause in their union contract excluding 
at hours a day (he usually gets to the P&B from sympathy strikes. 


GAS RANGE Be office at 6.30, stays till 7 p.m.). 








with hn esnil The result was ultramodern but Nice Words for the Union 
preren EquipPe dee bur- a luxurious simplicity. —Two windows in 

AINA 5 es r . - " nm i " . 
werinn ( | War Onica ‘i simmet- one wall disappeared. The walls were Although only eight employee-own- 
f\ y See pea . paneled in British Columbia fir, the ers showed up at the last general 
A ote r —_——— cm : window draped in grey-green, the floor meeting of the union the majority are 
e  — ——— completely covered with a thick, fawn- jn favor of retaining it as a handy 
f CO ce) Wb) , grey rug, the bright overhead lights workers’ committee and a_ possible 
: replaced with soft, modern, green, buffer. Besides, if they quit the 

















from bookcases to desk are modern. joining any union. 

“When 1 got back,” says 213-pound Don Montgomery, of the Steel- 
Delaney (since 1946 he’s lost 48 workers’ Kingston ‘subdistrict office, 
pounds), “I fell in love with it has nice things to say about Delaney 


fv salon lamps. ‘The room’s furnishings union, they will be blackballed from 











Broiler yng immediately.” and the scheme and thinks the union 
rolls out aes will go a good deal farther out of its 
ler ay le per- ES ee The News Has Got Arouhd way to co-operate with this kind of 
Drop eoey Fe" - "ee i management. Alec Wheeler, of the 
ctl of pan. The majority of the businessmen and P&B local, backed the idea from the 
townspeople of Gananoque feel that _ start. 
‘*Tom’s idea’”’ and the resulting indus- Other manufacturers in the same line 











trial revolution at P&B saved the town. 
Although Gananoque — a one - movie 
two-bank, weekly paper town—does a 
good summer business with hotels and 
Thousand Island excursions, it depends 
primarily on the handful of metal- 
working plants of which P&B, situated 
on the CNR’s three and a half mile 
Thousand Islands Railroad (world’s 
shortest), is the largest. 

As stories of the success of the 
experiment have spread Canadians far 
outside Gananoque have become in- 
terested. Delaney has often been asked 
to speak on the employee-ownership 


are both surprised and a little envious 
of P&B’s healthy production figures. 
“Other industrialists tell us that it is 
remarkable,’”’ Delaney says, “but I 
think it is a perfectly normal reaction. 
People will not waste time and material 
nor will they tolerate laxity on the part 
of fellow workers when their own 
money is invested.” 

Said one manufacturer who visited 
Parmenter and Bulloch recently: 
“These days, every other manufacturer 
I know is getting only three days’ work 
for five days’ pay. But man! they’re 
getting six for five!” _ 
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A rifle bullet nicked his wrist and he 
dropped his weapon. Picking it up 
he returned to the front. 

Rochon was covering the house from 
behind the car. Dault had gone round 
to adjacent Byng Street to clear it of 
neighbors who were gawking and 
offering Brousseau easy targets. Han- 
well dashed up into the Hamilton 
Electric Building to get an over-all view 
of the Brousseau home. As he was 
looking through a window Brousseau 
fired a third shot. 

One hundred yards up Byng Street, 
which runs at right angles to Lorne 
Street and can be seen from the 
Brousseau back windows, Dault was 
picked off from scores of neighbors by 
a bullet which passed through his right 
eye. ‘The shot had been fired through 
foliage, by a man used to shooting at 
game in the woods. 


A Body in the Gutter 


This was no drunk against whom 
the law was manoeuvring. It was 
surely a maniac. But his brain, hands 
and eyes were steady enough for lethal 
accuracy over filed-down rifle sights. 

By this time a third police cruiser 
carrying Det. Greenfield arrived. One 
of the Byng Street residents called an 
ambulance from Barnard’s Funeral 
Parlor. This came screaming along 
Lorne Street with Alfred Dawson at 
the wheel and David McKenny along- 
side. Greenfield rode up Byng Street 
on the step toward Dault’s body. 

As the three men were trying to lift 
Dault into the ambulance . Brousseau 
pumped three shots into McKenny 
McKenny ran bleeding into an adjacent 
house and survived. Greenfield flat- 
tened and crawled to shelter. Dawson 
roared the ambulance out of the firing 
line with the rear doors still swinging 
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open and bullets thudding into the 
interior. 

Dault’s body remained in the gutter. 

Back at police headquarters Chief 
Jack McLaren, an army veteran in 
his late 30’s, called in all off-duty 
officers. Many turned up in civilian 
clothes. McLaren applied for the 
assistance of Inspector Wilkinson of 
the Ontario Provincial Police who 
responded and supplied rifles. The 
RCMP were also asked to help. A 
number of the International Nickel 
Company’s police joined the posse. 

About 100 police of these various 
forces converged on the Brousseau 
home about 8.20. Up to this time the 
half-dozen officers surrounding the 
house had been replying to Brousseau’s 
fire with revolvers, which are accurate 
only at short range. 

Brousseau could have been smoked 
out earlier if Sudbury police had been 
equipped with a gas bomb projector. 
This is like a heavy-bore shotgun 
which will hurl a container 75 yards. 
Chief McLaren said in his report later: 
“Although the best of equipment 
would not have saved Terrell and 
Dault . &@ proper gas gun would 
have ended this affair possibly before 
I arrived.”’ 

As it was Brousseau came under a 
steady fusillade of rifle and shotgun 
fire. One bystander says: ‘‘You could 
tell from the way Brousseau was firing 
back that them bullets ripping into 
his home was getting him madder and 
madder.”’ 

Unauthorized civilians joined in the 
barrage. It was impossible to control 
the fire. After a while nobody could 
distinguish Brousseau’s fire from that 
of his besiegers. 

Excitement spread through the dis- 
trict. Sudbury telephone wires crackled 
with calls to friends from people living 
near the scene: ““We’ve a gun fight 
right on our doorstep!”’ Traffic began 
to move toward Lorne Street. Stores 
closed down so the proprietors could 
go out to watch. The movie houses 
were half empty. All the customers 
in one beverage room quit in a body 
for the scene. 

In restaurants waiters tuned the 
radio to Sudbury CKSO which was 
broadcasting a running commentary. 
This was so vivid—records are still 
played in Sudbury homes—that cus- 
tomers could no longer stand second- 
hand information and left to join the 
crowds surging along Lorne Street. 


Hysterics the Press 


Estimates place the number of 
spectators at between 3,000 and 5,000. 
Hundreds lay behind the embanked 
railroad running past Brousseau’s front 
door parallel with Lorne Street. Police 
stopped all traffic. Eastward-bound 
cars were blocked halfway back to 
Copper Cliff, seven miles distant. It 
was impossible to drive out of Sudbury 
westward. Streetcar drivers sat on the 
steps of their halted vehicles smoking 
cigarettes. 

There was a feeling of danger and 
death in the city. You could hear the 
firing inside the Nickel Range Hotel, 
a mile away. Once Brousseau whipped 
open his back door and made defiant 
gestures. 

An onlooker says: “‘Brousseau could 
have shot scores of civilians, women 
and kids too. But he concentrated on 
the cops.’’ These, obviously, were the 
real prey in Brousseau’s mind. 

About 8.20, just as Chief McLaren 
arrived, Sgt. Hanwell came down from 
the apartment above the electrical 
showroom. He found about 15 men 
peeping round the corner at No. 687, 
not 10 yards from Brousseau’s ram- 
parts. Hanwell ordered them to safety 
round the far side of the building. 
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CATHOLIC 


.-.of Big Business...on the 








Worker. ..on Fascism...on Race 
and Color. 

“But,” you may ask, “what do 
you mean by a ‘Catholic Atti- 
tude’?” After all, what has reli- 
gion got to do with Industry and 
Labor, Wages and Profits?” 

jusc this much, friend. Religion is 
more than a Sunday morning affair — it 
affects every moment of your daily life. 
Life is made up of actions, one right after 
the other — and these actions are either 
good or bad. Religion gives us the moral 
standards to judge whether these actions 
are right or wrong! 

It is a question of right or wrong—it 
concerns religion—if an employer de- 
prives his laborers of their just wages... 
if a selfish group “corners” the market 
and works hardships on others... if a 
union calls a strike that will cripple the 
whole country’s economy. 

This is where the Catholic Attitude 
comes in. The Catholic Church would be 
failing its duty if it did not apply the law 
of God to the many problems that beset 
today’s world. 

When Christ lived among men, they 
learned from Him the Christian attitude 
toward the social questions with which 
they were faced. He refused to meddle in 
mere politics, but He was careful to tell 
rulers not to exceed their authority. He 
warned Pilate that he had no right to 
commit injustice for the sake of expedi- 
ency. He rebuked hypocrites who took 


YES, THERE IS A 





ATTITUDE 


st: advantage of widows and orphans. 








He pointed out the right use of 
money and the moral obligations 
of the wealthy. 

Of course, Christ said nothing 
about Communism, Trade Unions, 
or Capitalism. These questions 
did not then exist. But certainly 
to us they are every bit as important 
as those on which He spoke to the men 
of His day. And His voice is needed 
now to speak with the same authority for 
the solution of our difficulties. 

Christ established His Church to teach 
all men to observe all that He had com- 
manded — to direct them in the religion 
of every-day life. 

It is for this reason we find the Apostles 
criticizing the intolerance of their fellow- 
countrymen and proclaiming the equality 
of the Gentile converts. We see St. Paul 
writing in great detail of the obligations 
of masters and servants, of husbands and 
wives. From St. Peter we learn about 
taxpaying and the obedience we owe to 
civil authorities. The Catholic Church 
continues this tradition today by express- 
ing its attitude on the basically moral 
problems of modern society. 
FREE — You will find it well worth your 
while to investigate the Catholic Attitude 
on matters that vitally concern us all: on 
Industry and Labor... Race and Color... 
Liberalism, Democracy and Communism. 

Write today for a free pamphlet ex- 
plaining the Catholic Attitude on these 
and similar questions. Ask for your copy 
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complaining of the fumes and moaning 
because he had not been promoted. 

Often this became the excuse for a 
few days hunting and fishing. His wife 
wanted him to be more sociable, to 
go visiting and to receive guests. But 
he bucked at this. He didn’t like 
reading. And he didn’t like the radio. 

He didn’t drink a lot but just enough 
to become churlish when the effects 
were wearing off. Several times Mrs. 
Brousseau had to call in her brother 
to make Brousseau stop beating her. 

He was a good father to his sons. 
But most of his talk with them was 
about hunting and fishing. Sometimes 
Mrs. Brousseau caught him teaching 
them how to hold a rifle correctly. She 
didn’t like it. 

About two years ago a neighbor shot 
himself a few yards away from the 
Brousseau home. Clarence Brousseau 
was one of the first to find the body. 
When he saw it he fainted. The next 
day he was twitted about his collapse. 
How was it, asked one of his acquaint- 
ances, that a great sniper would faint 
at the sight of a dead man? 

Brousseau rushed away and drove 
out to Nairn. He stayed for several 
weeks with his brother Art. Some 
mornings he would be friendly with his 
brother. On other occasions he would 
snarl at him. But the longer he spent 
at Nairn, the more fishing he put in, 
the more relaxed he became. 

Art Brousseau says: ‘“‘When he was 
in the bush he became sort of quiet 
and at peace with himself. But when 
he was in Sudbury it seemed like the 
devil got into him.” 

Brousseau’s absence from the CIL 
plant was felt. E. H. Jordan drove 
especially out to Nairn to persuade him 
to return to work. From this time on 
Brousseau gave his wife an anxious 
time. 

Within a few months he had gone 
out into the street and attracted a small 
crowd by making a loud speech against 
Freemasons. Soon afterward he de- 
livered a similar public attack on 
Orangemen. 

A few weeks before his death he told 
his wife that a clique was blackballing 
him, When she said she did not 
understand him he became angry and 
started to attack her. Along came her 
brother to her defense. By this time 
Brousseau had not exchanged a civil 
word with his brother-in-law for three 
years. 


The Start: a Shotgun Blast 


At 7 on the morning of fateful June 18 
Brousseau ate a breakfast of bacon and 
eggs in silence. Mrs. Brousseau didn’t 
like the way he looked. When he had 
gone to work she learned from her boys 
that their dad had promised to take 
them fishing. Mrs. Brousseau didn’t 
think her husband was in a fit condition 
to be trusted with them. 

Leaving his work at midday Brous- 
seau had several beers with some of 
his friends. He told them he was off 
fishing. But instead of going immedi- 
ately he decided to accompany them 
to the lawyer’s office of J. E. LaCourci- 
ere On some business connected with 
the Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers of which he was a member. 

Brousseau was next noticed by one 
of his wife’s brothers. This man was 
driving past the Brousseau home to 
work in the Frood mine at about 4 p.m. 
He saw Brousseau sitting alone and 
looking moody in his Pontiac on the 
front drive. 

At half past six Brousseau had still 
not touched his supper of meat pies, 
cheese, apples and milk which lay on 
the kitchen table. Around 7.30 he 
collected his two boys and his fishing 
gear. Mrs. Brousseau was disturbed 
by two things. Brousseau was using 


the Pontiac instead of the usual Model 
A. And among his kit he included a 
shotgun though game was out of sea- 
son. Mrs. Brousseau told police later 
she feared her husband might be going 
to shoot the boys. 

Determined he should not depart she 
summoned Ronald _ Rollins. When 
Brousseau saw Rollins he roared and 
sprang out of the car brandishing the 
shotgun. Rollins twisted the gun out 
of Brousseau’s hand and it went off 
during the struggle. 

The boys began to cry. Mrs. Brous- 
seau got them out of the car and 
shepherded them to a neighbor’s apart- 
ment above the Hamilton Electric 
Company’s showroom next door. 

Rollins told Brousseau that unless 
he cooled off the police would be called. 
Brousseau snarled: “If you bring any 
cops here I’ll blow the daylights out 
of the whole darn gang of them.”’ Then 
he vanished into the house, yelling 
something about getting his rifle. From 
an apartment over the electrical show- 
room Rollins called the police. 

The time was 7.52. <A _ knot of 
neighbors gathered on the sidewalk. 

Within two minutes iwo police 
cruisers contacted by radio pulled up 
outside No. 687 Lorne Street. They 
contained Sgt. Hanwell, and Con- 
stables Rochon, Terrell and Dault. 
While Hanwell was instructing Terrell 
and Dault to enter by the front door 
as he and Rochon went round to the 
back, a shot rang out from the front 
window. ‘Terrell jackknifed in the 
front garden with a bullet through his 
chest. 

The neighbors scattered. Rochon 
and Dault took cover behind Brous- 
seau’s car. Hanwell sprinted to the 
rear of the house. Before he turned 


the corner to approach the back porch 
he poked his revolver round cautiously. 
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The Mad Wizards of Mars 


Continued from page 21 


go down to his home with me, Bierce?’ 

Bierce glanced up. ‘“‘What will hap- 
pen to us? God save us!”’ 

“If we can’t kill the rocket men off, 
frighten them away, then we’ll have to 

ve, of course. We'll go on to 
Jupiter, and when they come to 
Jupiter, we’ll go to Saturn, and when 
they come to Saturn we'll go to Uranus, 
or Neptune, and then on out to 
Pluto—” 

“Where then?” 

Mr. Poe’s face was weary, there 
were coals of fire remaining, fading, 
in his eyes, and a sad wildness in the 

y he talked, and a uselessness of his 
hands and the way his hair fell over his 
amazing white brow. He was like a 
satan of some lost dark cause, a general 
arrived from a derelict invasion. His 
silky soft black mustache was worn 
away by his musing lips. He was so 
small that his brow seemed to float, 
vast and phosphorescent, by itself, in 
the dark room. 

“‘We have the advantage of superior 
forms of travel,’”’ he said. ‘‘We can 
always hope for one of their atomic 
wars, dissolution, the dark ages come 
again. The return of superstition. We 
could go back then to Earth, all of us, 
in one night.”” Mr. Poe’s black eyes 
brooded under his round and illumi- 
nant brow. He looked at the ceiling. 
“So they’re coming to ruin this world, 
too? They won’t leave anything 
undefiled, will they?” 

“Does a wolf pack stop until it’s 
killed its prey and eaten the guts?” 

Poe swayed, faintly drunk with 
wine. ‘‘What did we dc? Did we have 
a fair trial before a company of 
literary critics? No! Our books were 
plucked up by neat, sterile, surgeon’s 
pliers, and flung into vats, to boil!” 

They were interrupted by a hysteri- 
cal shout from the tower stair. 

“Mr. Poe, Mr. Bierce!”’ 

“Yes, yes, we’re coming!’”’ Poe and 
Bierce descended to find a man gasping 
against the stone passage wall. 


AVE you heard the news!’ he 

cried, immediately, clawing at 
them like a man about to fall over a 
cliff. “‘In an hour they’!| iand! They’re 
bringing books with them, old books, 
the witches said! What’re you doing in 
the tower at a time like this? Why 
aren’t you acting?” 

Poe said, ‘““We’re doing everything 
we can, Blackwood. You’re new to 
all this. Come along, we’re going to Mr. 
Hawthorne’s place 

“_to contemplate our doom, our 
black doom,” said Mr. Bierce. 

They moved down the echoing 
throats of the castle, level after dim, 
green level, down into mustiness and 
decay and spiders and dreamlike 
webbing. 

“Don’t worry,” said Poe, his brow 
like a huge white lamp before them, 
descending, sinking. “All along the 
dead sea tonight I’ve called the Others. 
Your friends and mine, Blackwood, 
Bierce. They’re all there. The animals 
and the old women and the tall men 
with the sharp white teeth. The traps 
are waiting, the pits, yes, and the 
pendulums. The Red Death.” Here he 
laughed quietly. 

“Yes, even the Red Death. I never 
thought, no, I never thought the time 
would come when a thing like the Red 
Death would actually be. But they—”’ 
he poked his finger at the sky, ““—asked 
for it, and they shall have it!” 

“But are we strong enough?’’ won- 
dered Blackwood. 

“How strong is strong? They won’t 
be prepared for us, at least. They 
haven’t the imagination. Those clean 


young rocket men with their antiseptic 
bloomers and fish-bowl helmets, with 
their new religion. About their necks, 
on gold chains, scalpels. Upon their 
heads, a diadem of microscopes. In 
their holy fingers, steaming incense 
urns which in reality are only germi- 
cidal ovens for steaming out super- 
stition. The names of Poe, Bierce, 
Hawthorne, Blackwood blasphemy to 
their clean lips.” 

Outside the castle, they advanced 
through a watery space, a tarn that 
was not a tarn, which misted before 
them like the stuff of nightmares. The 
air filled with wing sounds and a 
whirring, a motion of winds and black- 
nesses. Voices changed, figures swayed 
at campfires. Mr. Poe watched the 
needles knitting, knitting, knitting, in 
the firelight, knitting pain and misery, 
knitting wickedness into wax mario- 
nettes, clay puppets. The cauldron 
smells of wild garlics and cayennes and 
saffron hissed up to fill the night with 
evil pungency. 

“Get on with it!” cried Poe. ‘“T’ll 
be back!”’ 

All down the empty seashore black 
figures spind!led and waned, grew 
up and blew into black smokes on the 
wind. Bells rang in mountain towers 
and licorice ravens spilled out with the 
bronze sounds and spun away to ashes. 


R. HAWTHORNE was the man 

who bolted doors and looked out 
at you from shuttered windows. You 
knew he was home by the smoke in his 
chimney, or you saw his footprints in 
the paths on an autumn afternoon after 
a drenching rain. You saw his pale 
breath on the winter windows of his 
house on mornings when the panes were 
blind with frost. Here was his house, 
away from the rest on Mars, in a land 
he had made for himself, a land where 
snows fell, rains cooled the hot sands, or 
spring and summer lingered in an 
instant if Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
so much as blinked from his door. 

As Mr. Poe, Mr. Bierce and Mr. 
Blackwood approached at brisk pace, 
Mr. Hawthorne’s front door, a moment 
before open to a summer night’s 
warmth and smell of red apples in dis- 
tant trees, slammed shut. There was a 
skirl of raindrops, a flurry of snow as 
light as pollen; then all was still. 

Mr. Poe gave a rap on the door. 

‘“‘Who’s there?” said a voice, at last. 

“It’s Mr. Poe.”’ 

‘“‘What do you want?” much later, 

‘‘We’ve come to tell you the latest.”’ 

“T knov’, I know. I saw it on the sky. 
The red mark.” 

“Open up, we need your help. We 
want you to meet the rocket.” 

“T don’t like to meet people,” said 
Hawthorne, hidden away. “I don’t 
belong here, anyway. I’m not like you 
out there, you Poe, you Bierce!”’ 

At last the door creaked wide and 
Hawthorne stood revealed, his mass of 
blowing white hair and his full animal- 
like mustache, and his deep, enquiring 
and lonely eyes. 

*“You’ll be a delegate to greet the 
rocket men,”’ said Poe. ‘‘When they’re 
lulled and unsuspecting, we’ll take care 
of them.”’ 

Mr. Hawthorne eyed the folds of the 
black cape which hid Poe’s hands. 
From it, smiling, Mr. Poe drew forth 
a trowel. 

“The Amontillado?’”’ 
drew back. 

“For one of our visitors.”’ In his 
other hand now, Poe brought forth 
a cap and bells, which jingled softly 
and suggestively. 

“‘And for the others?”’ 

Poe smiled again, well pleased. ““We 
finished digging The Pit this morning.” 

“And the Pendulum?”’ 

“Ts being installed.” 

‘‘The Premature Burial?”’ 


Hawthorne 
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One of these men was 57-year-old 
James Germa, a long-standing friend 
of Clarence Brousseau’s. Germa argued 
that he should be allowed to go into 
the house where, he said, he was sure 
he could quieten Brousseau. Hanwell 
refused him permission. Continuing 
his argument Germa stepped for a 
fraction of a second a foot beyond 
cover. He fell dead with a bullet 
through the nape of his neck. Signifi- 
cantly he was wearing blue pants and 
shirt and police type suspenders. 

Brousseau was running from room 
to room. It was never certain from 
which window his next shot would 
come. + 

By 9 police were firing from behind 
the embankment, from the roofs of 
the electrical building and the Northern 
Ski Factory behind Brousseau’s home, 
from adjacent houses and gardens. 
The unauthorized firing increased. No. 
687 began to look like a colander. 

Don Delaplante of the Toronto 
Telegram wrote hysterically: “‘In that 
hell heroes were born—and _ heroes 
died. It was a nightmare I can never 
forget.”” 

Cracked one Sudbury man, a former 
infantry company commander: “If it 
had taken me so long to get one Ger- 
man out of a wooden house, and if 
I'd suffered so many casualties in 
doing it, I’d have got a court martial.” 

At the height of the gunpiay Father 
H. R. Brennan of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help walked into Brousseau’s 
front yard and administered the last 
rites to Constable Terrell who had lain 
there for more than an hour. Later 
when he was asked didn’t he think he 
was running a big risk the priest 
replied quietly: “‘Of course not.” 

Brousseau continued to snipe over 
the priest’s head at other targets. 
W. J. Pellerin and Ontario (Red) 
Venturi, among the more curious 
watchers, were hit by ricochets. 

Chief McLaren determined there 
should be no more deaths. He threat- 
ened with suspension 13 officers who 
wanted to rush the house. McLaren 
himself threw a tear gas bomb into the 
house from the roof of the electricity 
building. Part of the contents splashed 
back and burned his shirt off. Most 
of the gas seeped inside No. 687. 

When it was nearly 10 and darkness 
promised added_ difficulties Chief 
McLaren and Sgt. Wilson, covered with 
rifle fire by Det. Watkins, risking more 
shots from their own side than from 
Brousseau, dashed into the front garden 
and threw tear gas bombs into both 
front windows. 

Then they made a zig-zag run to 
the rear. ‘There they met Constable 
Cummings who had _ reached the 


objective on his own from the back 
staggering out of the kitchen door, 
coughing from the fumes. 

Brousseau, he said, was dead. 

Sudbury coroner Dr. Gilles Des- 
marais said Brousseau had been dead 
20 minutes. Powder burns ringed his 
self-inflicted wounds. His beloved 
spaniel Topsy, who had been with 
him throughout the siege, whimpered 
over his body. Brousseau’s shirt and 
pants were so wet with sweat he looked 
as if he had been in the river. He 
was steaming like a fresh-killed stag. 


Phone Call to the Dead 


All over the house was a trail of 
blood from grazes on Brousseau’s body. 
The polished floors were splashed with 
sweat. 

Outside a _ great 
“They’ve got him!” 

The multitude moved on the house. 

Three hundred people packed them- 
selves into the tiny garden. ‘Don’t 
break the fences,’’ a neighbor shouted 
plaintively. “‘We’ll have to pay for 
them.” Souvenir hunters removed 
spent bullets from the cupboard. 

A white-coated boy wriggled among 
them crying “Ice cream! Get your 
ice cream here!” 

Inside the telephone rang. A reporter 
standing in a pool of Brousseau’s blood 
answered it. A voice said: “Is that 
you Clarence?” “No,” said the 
reporter, adding curiously: ““What do 
you want with Clarence?’ The voice 
replied: “‘I want to speak to him.” 
The reporter said: “I’m sorry you 
can’t. Clarence is dead.”’ The caller 
hung up. 

Crowds surrounded the house all 
night and all the following Sunday. 

A few days later Brousseau was 
buried out at Nairn at the scene of 
his boyhood memories, near the base 
of his many hunting trips. Among the 
pallbearers was his boss, E. H. Jordan. 

On the third Sunday after the 
shooting, concerts in three Sudbury 
cinemas raised several thousand dollars 
for the bereaved police families; a 
brewery company came through with 
a $1,000 cheque. A Baptist women’s 
organization raised $100 for Mrs. 
Brousseau, bringing the total of a 
private collection to around $800. 

On the Monday morning after these 
concerts Mrs. Brousseau, who with 
her two sons had taken up residence 
again in No. 687, calmly hung out the 
washing. 

Brousseau’s brother Alf said: “Clar- 
ence always wanted to bring them kids 
up to be great hunters. But I figure 
they’re gonna be city slickers from 
now on.”’ * 


shout went up. 
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They looked up at the cold high 
clusters of stars. 

‘His last book gone. Someone, some- 
where on Earth, just now, burned it.” 

“God rest him, nothing of him left 
now. For what are we but books, and 
when those are gone, nothing’s to be 
seen.” 

A rushing sound filled the sky. 

They cried out wildly and looked up. 
In the sky, dazzling it with sizzling 
fire-clouds, was the Rocket! Around 
the men on the seashore, lanterns 
bobbed, there was a squealing and a 
bubbling and an odor of cooking smells. 
Candle-eyed pumpkins lifted into the 
cold clear air. Thin fingers clenched 
into fists and a witch screamed from 
her withered mouth: 


“Ship, ship, break, fall! 
Ship, ship, burn all! 

Crack, flake, shake,, melt! 
Mummy-dust, cat-pelt!”’ 


“Time to go,’’ murmured Haw- 
thorne. ‘“‘On to Jupiter, on to Saturn or 
Pluto.” 

“Run away?’ shouted Poe in the 
wind. “Never!” 

“I’m a tired old man.” 

Poe gazed into the old man’s face and 
believed him. He climbed atop a huge 
boulder and faced the ten thousand 
grey shadows and green lights and 
yellow eyes on the hissing wind. 

“The needles!’’ he cried. 

The rocket flashed over. 

‘*The powders!”’ he shouted. 

A thick hot smell of bitter almond, 
civet, cumin, wormseed and _ orris! 

The rocket came down—steadily 
down, with the shriek of a damned 
spirit! Poe raged at it! He flung his 
fists up and the orchestra of heat and 
smell and hatred answered in sym- 
phony! Like stripped tree fragments, 
bats flew upward! Burning hearts, 
flung like missiles, burst in bloody 
fireworks on the singed air. Down, 
down, relentlessly down, like a Pendu- 
lum the rocket came! And Poe 
howled furiously and shrank back 
with every sweep and sweep of the 
rocket cutting and ravening the air! 
All the dead sea seemed a pit in which, 
trapped, they waited the sinking of the 
dread machinery, the glistening axe; 
they were people under the avalanche! 

“The snakes!”’ screamed Poe. 

And luminous serpentines of undu- 
lant green hurtled toward the rocket. 
But it came down, a sweep, a fire, a 
motion, and it lay panting out ex- 
haustions of red plumage on the said, a 
mile away. 

“At it!’ shrieked Poe. ‘“The plan’s 
changed! Only one chance! Run! 
At it! At it! Drown them with our 
bodies! Kill them!”’ 

And as if he had commanded a 
violent sea to change its course, to 
suck itself free from primeval beds, the 
whirls and savage gouts of fire spread 
and ran like wind and rain and stark 
lightning over the sea sands, down the 
empty river deltas, shadowing and 
screaming, whistling and whining, 
sputtering and coalescing toward the 
rocket which, extinguished, lay like a 
clean metal torch in the furthest hollow. 
As if a great charred cauldron of sparkl- 
ing lava had been overturned, the 
boiling people and snapping animals 
churned down the dry fathoms! 

“Kill them!” screamed Poe, running. 

‘Perhaps,’ murmured Mr. Haw- 
thorne, left behind, alone, at the edge 
of the ancient sea. 


HE rocket men leaped out of their 
ship, guns ready. They stalked 
about, sniffing the air like hounds. They 
saw nothing. They relaxed. 
The captain stepped forth last. He 
gave sharp commands. Wood was 
gathered, kindled, and a fire leapt up in 


an instant. The captain beckoned 
his men into a half circle about him. 

““A new world,” he said, forcing him- 
self to speak deliberately, though he 
glanced nervously, now and again, over 
his shoulder at the empty sea. ‘““The 
old worid left behind. A new start. 
What more symbolic than that we here 
dedicate ourselves all the more firmly 
to science and progress.”’ He nodded 
crisply to his lieutenant. ‘“The books.” 

The ancient books were brought 
forth. 

Firelight limned the faded gilt 
titles: ‘“The Willows,”’ ‘“T‘he Outsider,” 
“Behold,” ““The Dreamer,” “‘Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” ‘‘The Land of Oz,” 
“Pellucidar,” “The Land That Time 
Forgot,” “A Midsummer’ Night’s 
Dream,” and the monstrous names 
of Machen and Edgar Allan Poe and 
Cabell and Dunsany and Blackwood 
and Lewis Carroll; the names, the ola 
names, the evil names, the black names, 
the blasphemous names. 

“A new world. With a gesture, we 
burn the last of the old!”’ 

The captain ripped pages from the 
books. Leaf by seared leaf, he fed 
them into the fire. 

A scream! 

Leaping back, the men stared beyond 
the firelight at the edges of the en- 
croaching and uninhabited sea. 

Another scream! A high and wailing 
thing, like the death of a dragon and 
the thrashing of a bronzed whale left 
gasping when the waters of a levia- 
than’s sea drain down the shingles and 
evaporate. 

It was the sound of air rushing in to 
fill a vacuum, where, a moment before, 
was something. 

The clean rocket men faced the 
directions from which the scream had 
come rushing forward like a tide. 

The captain neatly disposed of the 
last book. 

The air stopped quivering. 

Silence. 

The rocket men leaned and listened. 

“Captain, did you hear it?” 

“No.” 

“Like a wave, sir. On the sea 
bottom! I thought I saw something. 
Over there. A black wave. Big. 
Running at us.”’ 

*“You were mistaken.” 

“But the sound?” 

“‘T say you heard nothing.” 

“*There, sir!” 

“‘What!”’ 

“See it? There! The castle! Way 
over! That black castle, near that lake! 
It’s splitting in half. It’s falling!” 

The men stared. ‘‘I don’t see it.” 

“Yes, it’s falling! It’s all fire and 
rock.”’ 

The men squinted and_ shuffled 
forward. 

Smith stood trembling among them. 
He put his hand to his head as if to 
find a thought there. ‘“‘I remember. 
Yes, now I do. A long time back. When 
I was a child. A book I read. A story. 
Usher, I think it was. Yes, Usher. 
‘The Fail of The House of Usher’—’”’ 

“By whom?” 

““I—] can’t remember.”’ 

“Usher? Never heard of it.’’ 

“‘Yes, Usher, that’s what it was. I 
saw it fall again, just now, like in the 
story.” 

“Smith!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Report for psychoanalysis tomor- 
row.”’ 

“Yes, sir!’’ A brisk salute. 

“Be careful.”’ 

The men tiptoed, guns alert, beyond 
the ship’s aseptic light to gaze at the 
long sea and the low hills. 

“Why,” whispered Smith, disap- 
pointed, “‘there’s no one here at all, is 
there? No one here at all.” 

The wind blew sand over his shoes, 
whining. ® 
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“That, too.” 

“You are a grim man, Mr. Poe.”’ 

“T ama frightened and an angry man. 
I am a god, Mr. Hawthorne, even 
as you are a god, even as we all are 
gods, and our inventions, our people, if 
you wish, have been not only threat- 
ened, but banished and burned, torn up 
and censored, ruined and done away 
with. The worlds we created are falling 
to ruin! Even gods must fight!” 

“So.”’ Hawthorne tilted his head a 
little. ‘“Yes. Perhaps that explains why 
we are here. How did we come here?” 

‘“‘War begets war. Destruction begets 
destruction. On Earth, a century ago, 
in the year 2067, they outlawed our 
books. Oh, what a horrible thing, 
to destroy our literary creations that 
way. It summoned us out of—what? 
Death? The Beyond? I don’t like 
abstract things. I don’t know. I only 
know that our worlds and our creations 
called us and we tried to save them and 
the only saving thing we could do was 
wait out the century here on Mars, 
hoping that Earth might overweight 
itself with these scientists and their 
doubtings, but now they’re coming to 
clean us out of here, us and our dark 
thing, and all the alchemists, witches, 
vampires, and were-things that, one by 
one, retreated across space as science 
made inroads through every country on 
Earth and finally left no alternative at 
all but exodus. You must help us. You 
have a good speaking manner. We 
need you.”’ 

“But i’m not of you, I don’t approve 
of you and the others,” cried Haw- 
thorne, indignantly. “TIT was no 
fantasist, no player with witches and 
vampires and midnight things.” 

“What of ‘Rappacini’s Daughter 

“Ridiculous! One story. Oh, I wrote 
a few others, perhaps, but what of 
that? My basic works had none of that 
nonsense!”’ 

“Mistaken or not, they grouped you 
with us. They destroyed your works, 
too. You must hate them, Mr. Haw- 
thorne.”’ 

“They are stupid and rude,”’ reflected 
Mr. Hawthorne. He looked at the 
immense crimson symbol on the sky 
where the rocket burned. “Yes,’’ he 
said, finally, “‘I will help you.” 


a>? 


HEY hurried along the midnight 

shore of the dry sea. By fires and 
smokes, Mr. Poe hesitated, to shout 
orders, to check the bubbling poisons 
and chalked pentagrams. ‘Good!’ 
He ran on. “Fine!’’ And he ran again, 
past shadowed armies, the armies of 
Oberon and Othello, the armies of 
Arthur and Macbeth, waiting in full 
armor. And there were serpents and 
angry demons and fiery bronze dragons 
and -spitting vipers and_ trembling 
witches like the barbs and nettles and 
thorns and all the vile flotsams and 
jetsams of the retreating sea of imagina- 
tion, left on the melancholy shore, 
whining and frothing and spitting. 

Bierce stopped. He sat like a child 
on the cold sand. He began to sob. 
They tried to soothe him, but he would 
not listen. ‘“‘I just thought,” he said, 
‘“‘what happens to us on the day when 
the last copies of our books are de- 
stroyed?”’ 

The air whirled. 

“Don’t speak of it!” 

“We must,” wailed Bierce. ‘“‘Now, 
now as the rocket comes down, you, 
Hawthorne, Poe, Coppard, all of you, 
grow faint. Like wood smoke. Blowing 
away. Your faces thin and melt—’’ 

“Death. Real death for all of us.”’ 

“We exist only through LEarth’s 
sufferance. If a final edict tonight de- 
stroyed our last few works we’d be like 
lights put out.” 

Hawthorne brooded gently. seg 
wonder who I am. In what Earth mind 
tonight do I exist? In some African 


hut? Some hermit, reading my tales? 
Is he the lonely candle in the wind of 
time and science? The flickering orb 
sustaining me here in rebellious exile? 
Is it he? Or some boy in a discarded 
attic, finding me, only just in time! Oh, 
last night I felt ill, ill, ill to the mar- 
rows of me, for there is a Lody of the 
soul as well as a body of the body, and 
this soul-body ached in all of its glow- 
ing parts, and last night I felt myself a 
candle, guttering. When suddenly I 
sprang up, given new light! As some 
child in some yellow garret on Earth 
once more found a worn, time-specked 
copy of me, sneezing with dust! And 
so I’m given a short respite.” 


DOOR banged wide in a little hut 
Lt by the shore. A thin short man, 
with flesh hanging from him in folds 
stepped out and, paying no attention to 
the others, sat down and stared into 
his clenched hands. 

“There’s the one I’m sorry for,” 
whispered Blackwood. ‘Look at him, 
dying away. He was once more real 
than we, who were men. They took 
him, a skeleton thought, and clothed 
him in centuries of pink flesh and snow- 
beard and red velvet suit and black 
boot, made him reindeers, tinsel, holly. 
And after centuries of manufacturing 
him they drowned him in a vat of Lysol, 
you might say.” 

The men were silent. 

“What must it be on Earth,’’ won- 
dered Hawthorne, “without Christmas? 
No hot chestnuts, no tree, no orna- 
ments or drums or candies, nothing; 
nothing but the snow and the wind and 
the lonely, factual people- 

They all looked at the thin little old 
man with the scraggly beard and faded 
red velvet suit. 

“Have you heard his story?’’ 

“TI can imagine it. The glitter-eyed 
psychologist, the clever sociologist, the 
resentful, froth-mouthed educationist, 
the antiseptic parents 

‘Has Dickens seen him?” 

“Dickens!’’ Mr. Poe spat. ‘Him! 
He came for a visit! A visit, under- 
stand! How are you? he cried! A cozy 
place you have here! Dickens popped 
in and out of here. Why? Because the 
only book of his burned in the Great 
Fire was ‘A Christmas Carol’ and a few 
other of his ghost stories. He’ll live 
forever on Earth. He wrote such a 
wealth of uncensorable material.”’ 

“It’s not fair,’’ protested Hawthorne. 
“For him to stay and me to be here.”’ 

“A dreadful mistake,” agreed every- 
one. 

““A man’s remembered for his sensa- 
tional things,” observed Mr. Bierce. 
““Me for ‘Owl-Creek Bridge,’ Mr. Poe 
for his corpses and terrors instead of his 
serious essays. And—’’ 

Bierce did not continue. He fell 
forward with a sigh. And as all watched, 
horrified, his body burned into blue 
dust and charred bone, the ashes of 
which fled through the air in black 
tatters, settling about their shocked 
faces like terrible snow. 

“Bierce, Bierce!” 

“Gone.”’ 
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are even one issue in arrears. 

Subscribers receiving “expiration” noti- 
fication are reminded that, to make cer- 
tain of continued receipt of their favorite 
Maclean’s, it is necessary to send us 
their renewal orders promptly. 
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The life list is the birdwatcher’s 
running score card. At first the list 
increases rapidly as he notes down 
robin, starling, blue jay, herring gull, 
crow. In fact, even nonbirdwatchers 
could make up a list of maybe a dozen 
or more species. But the trick is to go 
beyond that, and identify formerly 
nameless but common birds, such as 
the nuthatch (the only bird which 
climbs down a tree headfirst), chicka- 
dee, cardinal. Then, in the freshman 
stage, to pick out the down from the 
hairy woodpecker, the different kinds 
of sparrow. 

And there’s no escape even in bed. 
In birdwatching, it counts if you hear 
a bird, just as much as if you see it. 
Roger Tory Peterson, author and 
illustrator of the ‘Field Guide,” says 
that he overslept past the hour his 
group went off one morning, so he lay 
in bed until breakfast time, listening to 
what went on outside his window. 
When his friends returned, they 
boasted of a prebreakfast run of 
23 species, but lost their appetites at 
once when he named the 27 he had 
“‘seen”’ without getting out of bed. 
There is a recognized authority on 
birds in Toronto who is blind. 

There’s no estimate of the number of 
birdwatchers in Canada, but officials of 
the Royal Ontario Museum imagine 
that for every man who 50 years ago 
apologetically confessed to scouting 
around for “dickey-birds’”’ there are 
today 100 or more who take to the 
fields armed with binoculars, bird- 
guide, check list and notebook. 

Ten years ago in Vancouver it was 
unusual to see anyone looking at the 
ducks and gulls on the waterfront; now 
almost any day and every week end 
there are dozens. 

In Toronto, more than 3,000 people 





belong to bird clubs; in Ontario there 
are 18 localities with bird clubs affili- 
ated in a Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists. 

Neither the birds nor the _ bird- 
watchers pay any attention to pro- 
vincial boundaries. They have a lingo 
all their own to describe the various 
districts. To birdwatchers, Canada is 
not a land of 10 provinces, but of five 
biomes each with a double-barreled 
name descriptive of the predominant 
fauna and flora. Up north, it’s the 
cladonia-caribou biome; on the Pacific 
Coast, the cedar-Sitka deer; on the 
prairies, the grama grass-antelope; in 
southwestern Ontario, the oak-wild 
turkey; and everywhere else, it’s the 
spruce-moose biome. Just let a bird- 
watcher loose in the spruce-moose and 
he’s a gone goose. 

One day last year, well-known news- 
paperman and naturalist Greg Ciark 
saw a mocking bird near his house. Ina 
few hours the news had spread and 
he was visited by two bank managers, 
a furrier, an ornithologist, a zoo keeper, 
a professor, and an engineer, all of 
them eager to see this rare visitor from 
a southern region. 

When three high-school boys found a 
Richardson’s owl, from the sub-Arctic, 


in a dense jungle of willows in Ash- 
bridge’s Bay on Lake Ontario, it was 
not an hour before the first bird- 
watchers began to arrive. 

One enthusiast on the east coast has 
had cards printed with his telephone 
number which he passes around with 
instructions to call him at any hour of 
the day or night if something unsual is 
to be seen. 

Consider that mad escapade at 
Toronto’s Centre Island a few years 
ago. One of the jobs birdwatchers do 
is to take an annual duck census in 
January, the results of which help to 
guide government officials in forming 
game regulations and conservation 
measures. 

That year, during the census, one of 
the party happened to notice a great 
grey owl, the biggest in Canada, 
perched on a tree. Word went round 
and even though it was midwinter, 
when the regular ferry service is sus- 
pended, the winter tug was loaded to 
the waterline for the rest of the day 
with birdwatchers. 


- 


Owls Are Camera Shy 


During one trip a passenger noticed 
a rare duck in midchannel. At once, 
everyone on the tug flocked to the port 
side. The captain staggered across the 
deck of his listing boat and shouted 
down: 

“Balance the boat or you’ll be watch- 
ing that ruddy duck from _ under- 
neath!”’ 

Birdwatchers have an inverted sense 
of real-estate values. Show them a 
swamp, inches deep in sluggish water, 
and they stand back admiringly and 
say: ““There’s a fine piece of property!”’ 

John Kieran, professional know-it-all 
of Information Please, and ore of 
the most enthusiastic birdwatchers, 
climbed out of his boat to wade through 
water, inching toward a distant bird. 
When he returned and pulled away 
from the spot, his companion noticed 
the water in the boat had suddenly 
become blood-red. Kieran had, in the 
excitement of the chase, cut through 
his boot and foot without feeling it. 

It’s hard to know what the birds 
make of this behavior. One thing that 
turns me away from the sport is the 
odd fact that as soon as I enter a field, 
every bird in it at once skulks away out 
of sight. But they den’t do that with 
other folk. It appears that birds are not 
at all camera shy. They are pleased as 
politicians to see an array of flash bulbs, 
and only owls have any reaction at all. 

One man set up his equipment one 
day to photograph an owl sitting 70 
feet up on a tree. It eyed him owlishly 
during all his cumbersome prepara- 
tions but didn’t stir until the flash 
bulb went off. Then # plummeted 
head first 70 feet to the ground. 


In One Day, 100 Birds 


Professor Richard M. Saunders, of 
the University of Toronto’s history 
department, and one of Canada’s 
greatest authorities on birds, says he 
has proof that birds take more than a 
passing interest in man. During one 
day’s outing, he fell into a muddy pool, 
picked himself up to hear a warbler 
trilling “dirty dirty dirty dirty” at 
him. It was a mourning warbler. 

The true birdwatcher can think up 
any number of ways to use up energy. 
One of the most ingenious of these is 
called the “‘century run.”’ The idea is 
to spot and identify 100 birds in a day. 
Apparently this is not impossible, but it 
takes a good deal of practice. 

The good birdwatcher not only 
knows what to look for in a bird to 
identify it, but he also knows where to 
look for the bird. 


Standard equipment is a pair of 
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Mealtimes are a delight in 
Canadian National’s inviting 
dining cars. Your favourite 
dishes, temptingly prepared, 
are deftly served in a cheer- 
ful, friendly atmosphere. 




















THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 






















Comfort is the word for Cana- 
dian National travel. Whether 
you ride in coach or parlor car, 
you enjoy roomy armchair ease 
as the miles speed smoothly 
by. Stretch your legs when so 
minded, by a stroll to the 
smoking compartment or din- 
ing car. The hours pass swiftly 
and pleasantly. You arrive re- 
freshed — when you go Cana- 
dian National. 





You'll sleep soundly in the soothing quiet of 
Canadian National night-travel accommoda- 
tions, berths or rooms . . . air-conditioned 
for your comfort. Travel by train for depend- 


able, all-weather service. 


JNATIONAL 
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CARTOONS BY 
MEL CRAWFORD 


LOOSE IN THE SPRUCE-MOOSE 


Getting the bird is okay with a birdwatcher. 
He'll wait all night for a mourning warbler 


By Ronald Hambleton 


HE NEXT time you see a man in 
very dark glasses and earplugs he 
will be me—doing my best not to 

become a birdwatcher. 

The glasses and the plugs keep me 
from seeing or hearing any birds. I am 
particularly vulnerable because I know 
just enough about birdwatching to 
realize that the slightest letup will 
mean a life sentence at it. 

Birdwatching is the year-round fever 
for spotting and naming birds. It takes 
a quick eye and ear and a good memory 
for tiny differences. That’s all very 
well, but there’s a sinister aspect: once 
you take hold of birdwatching you can’t 
let go. 

In a two-block stroll to post a letter 
the birdwatcher has trained himself to 
catch out of the corner of his eye the 
flick of a tail feather, the glint of color 
in a nearby bush, the specks high in 
the sky. 

If he’s traveling along the highway at 
50 and a bird flashes past the wind- 
shield he comes to a full stop in seven 
feet or less, runs the window down, 
whips out binoculars, claps them to his 
eyes, focuses them and rakes that bird 
with a withering scrutiny before it’s 
reached the curb. 








The birdwatcher’s life is spent identi- 
fying rare or familiar birds, hoping all 
the time to spot one he’s never seen 
before, which he gleefully adds to his 
life list, the total of birds seen during 
his lifetime. 

It sounds harmless enough, doesn’t 
it? In fact it even sounds pleasant and 
healthful, but I’m doing my best to 
keep out of it. If ever I want a lifetime 
hobby I'll take something easy, like 
playing the violin, or listing unbroken 
election promises. 

At first, I thought it might be nice 
to have something like that to do on 
walks and so on, but as soon as I got 
some figures into my head I felt that 
first chill of apprehension which I’m 
trying to build into a healthy allergy. 


Those Robins Are Rogues 


To begin with, there are about 9,000 
different varieties of birds in the world, 
ranging from near-extinct species like 
the ivory-billed woodpecker or Canada’s 
whooping crane, to the most numerous, 
a sea bird. About 750 are found on this 
continent—about 500 in Canada—and 
even the birdwatchers who try hard 
have to work to spot more than say 300. 

One trouble is that the birds won’t 
co-operate; the robin is the worst 
offender. The birdwatcher hears a 
strange new song, plods over plowed 
fields or through stagnant marsh con- 
vinced that he’s made a wonderful néw 
find, and ends up with his 100th robin 
of the day. 

Then, suppose I became sufficiently 
adept to be able to distinguish an eagle 
from a wren. I’d still have to cope 
with varieties of eagles and wrens, 
differences between male and female, 
mature and immature, even summer 
and winter plumage. It’s a losing game. 
One authoritative book lists 37 different 
warblers alone, as much alike as 37 
canceled three-cent stamps. 

And it’s so easy to fall into the trap. 
A schoolteacher in a small Ontario 
town asked her students to write about 
five different birds of the locality. She 
was told that at that season of the year 
five different species couldn’t be found. 
So she went out herself into the fields 
and came back at the end of the morn- 
ing with a list of 16. This so surprised 
her that she became an enthusiastic 
birdwatcher and today has a life list of 
more than 200. 
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The Woman Who Wrote 
“Kitty” 
Continued from page 9 


for the photographing with this prob- 
lem unsolved, through the sedate rose 
gardens and down the lush green lawns 
of the Empress Hotel. A big, shiny, 
green Lincoln Continental was parked 
by one of the rose gardens. A miniature 
French poodle made much fuss at our 
approach. Mrs. Marshall called out 
to it happily, ‘Here comes your Mama, 
Bobo.” This was Beau Regard, with 
lengthy linage, whose fiancée Fifine 
had been left at home because her 
temperament always upsets Bobo. 

Mrs. Marshall said she had two other 
dogs at home, at Cobble Hill, and I 
said I’d like to see them. ‘‘Well,’”’ she 
said reluctantly, “‘all right.’ 

When I drove out the next day along 
the Island Highway northward to 
Cobble Hill, it poured thick, misty- 
blue, British Columbia rain. The road 
climbed sharply, lurching often around 
precipices over rugged tidal flats of the 
sea gulfs. The fir rose majestic and 
forbidding toward the hills, wrapped 
in undulating cloud. 

The scene didn’t remind me a single 
bit of either “Kitty”? or ‘Duchess 
Hotspur.”’ These, despite their English 
scenes, had left a somewhat tropical 
impression. Quotes like: ‘‘ Now my 
little one,”’ laughed Tom, spreading his 
arms wide, “‘let me see you escape, this 
time.’’ Not a single quote about a pine 
tree. 

The rain rat-a-tatted on the roof of 
the car. The hills closed in. The road 
had danger signs. I thought imagina- 
tion was a fine thing. 


MacTavish on the Telephone 


We got lost at Mill Bay and asked 
for the way at a store. ‘“‘Yes, indeed,” 
said the storekeeper with a curious look 
at me, “up that-a-way and don’t turn 
at the white barn, but her place is 
behind it.” 

I looked at the inevitable rack of 
pocket-fitting novels. “Have you a 
copy of ‘Kitty’?” 

“Sold out,’’ he said. 
them in stock.” 

Lost again, I stopped at the next 
crossroads store. 

“Would you telephone Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s house?’ I asked. “I'd like her 
to know I’m on my way.” 

The pleasant woman behind the 
counter tried the phone. “MacTavish 
is on it,”’ she said pleasantly, “if you 
have half an hour to spare you could 
wait.” 

“Is Mrs. Marshall on a party line?’’ 
I asked, movie contracts, 4 million- 
copy sales and such bell-ringing in my 
ears. 

“Sure,” she said, 


*“Can’t keep 


I went out into the rain again. 
Cobble Hill is a straggling agricultural 
community with a population of about 
250; nobody’s really counted beyond 
the voters’ list. The side road to which 
I was directed was dusky with over- 
hanging trees and the rain. 

Down the sodden, lush road, a 
soaked man in overalls and store teeth 
turned up to offer direction. 

“Why,” he said, “you just passed 
it. It’s the little one behind the barn.” 


**Kitty’’ Was in Khaki 


“You know Mrs. Marshall?” I asked. 

‘Sure, work for her sometimes. Wife 
does too.”’ 

“T expect they need much help.” 

“No. Don’t entertain much. Seems 
as though they weren’t taking root 
here. They were talking of building 
but the pile of bricks has been there as 
long as they have. And they don’t mix 
much.” 

‘‘Have you read her books?”’ I asked. 

‘‘Sure,”’ a flashing grin. ‘“‘Read one 
in the army. ‘Kitty’ that was. Most 
of the people around here have too.”’ 

“‘And do they like them?”’ 

“Depends on who you are talking 
about.”’ He lurched off into the 
downpour. 

The wooden gate had a “No Tres- 
passers” sign on it and our rented car 
slipped on the soft, muddy track. 

It ended in a small farmhouse set 
in a straggly garden of rose bushes, 
arbutus trees and the wealth of B. C. 
flowers. The grass was uncut, still 
parched from a recent drought. On 
a small screened veranda four dogs 
were pretending to be a crowd. 

They escaped through a tear in the 
screen as Rosamond Marshall, in a 
green slack suit, white Swiss-designed 
sweater, and a pin of beaten gold and 
rubies, came swinging out on the porch. 
Her young face, under the crisply curled 
grey hair, was cheerily welcoming. 

The dogs ran barking, bouncing and 
gallumping about as she said, ““This 
place is really a mess. I couldn’t even 
get down to the beach cottage with this 
rain.”’ 

She captured the dogs, hoisted them 
over the screen and waved at the 
closed-in portion of the porch where 
the poodles were now yipping from the 
chairs and leaning against a card table 
which swayed under a_ typewriter. 
‘“‘That’s where I work,” she said. 

The small living room was bare but 
for painters’ paraphernalia. 

‘‘We are going to cut a picture win- 
dow here,”’ she said, “‘and paint the 
place green. Come along to the 
kitchen.” 

I thought of the description of a 
private railway car in ‘‘Celeste’’ as I 
stepped into the small pale-blue-and- 
rose kitchen, dominated by a magnifi- 
cent Bendix, filied but not working, a 
modern sink, a dishwashing machine, 





NEXT ISSUE 


The Story Behind 


the Great “Raffles” Burglaries 


Gerard Dennis was sent to jail this summer as the greatest 
burglar on the North American Continent. How did he get 
that way? Sidney Katz visited Dennis’ home town of St. 
Catharines, Ont., to get the revealing and hitherto unpub- 
lished story in Maclean's Oct. 1 issue, on sale Sept. 28. 
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lovely lines and rich brown finish— 
and more important—you'll enjoy 
its downright cozy comfort gently 
circulating through its unique grilles. 
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“For brilliant footwork 
use NUGGET every day!” 


BLACK, OX-BLOOD AND ALL SHADES OF BROWN ! 
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WAKE UP lle? 


There’s beauty hidden in your hair... 

sheer, glowing loveliness that only awaits 
the proper encouragement . . . the touch of 

magic that comes from the use of Ogilvie 
Sisters’ Specialized Hair Preparations. 

Creme Shampoo will give you a new 
conception of hair glamour... 
so quick .. . so utterly effective. 


so easy... 


Highlights Hairinse will reveal soft, lustrous 
hair-highlights you never dreamed your 

hair possessed, For a more lovely, 

more perfect wave— Ogilvie 

Sisters’ Wave Set Lotion. 





















Ogilvie Sisters’ Hair 
Preparations are available 
at better department and 
drug stores everywhere, 
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binoculars, though some own a duck 
telescope as well. One of the failings I 
congratulate myself about is my 
inability to focus a pair of binoculars 
in less than half an hour. 

But it’s not much protection at that. 
Radio character actor Budd Knapp 
once heard a characteristic note just 
behind him, whirled around, and saw a 
snipe fluttering out of his field of vision. 
He looked about for a while, regretfully 
gave up. Then he felt a gentle pressure 
on his head. The snipe had circled 
round and made a perfect landing in 
his hair. 

Knapp, like most birdwatchers, car- 
ries the sport right inte his home by 
erecting feeding trays in his garden. He 
has two, one in the garden, the other 
outside his bedroom windew 

He stood at the window one day 
watching a gluttonous procession of 
hungry but ordinary sparrows, chicka- 
dees, nuthatches. A dark shadow sud- 
denly blotted out the sunlight, there 
was a flash of wings, a painful shriek, 
and out in the garden was a hawk 
dismembering a sparrow it had just 
snatched from the window tray. 

“T neariy gave up the whole thing,” 


Budd said. “I never intended to build a | 


feeding tray for hawks.” 


He Found a Sitting Duck 


Birdwatchers take an almost per- | 
verse delight in not giving themselves | 


credit for anything. It is becoming 
rarer and rarer for anyone to find a com- 
pletely new species but it sometimes 
happens. It is the custom never to 
name a new species after the finder but 
instead after some prominent figure in 
the ornithological world. 

L. L. Snyder, curator of birds at 
the Royal Ontario Museum, received a 
collection of ducks from a region near 
Hudson’s Bay. He discovered the 
eider ducks resident in Hudson’s Bay 
were distinct from those in the Atlantic 
or Pacific. He checked his findings care- 
fully, then submitted them to the top 


| 
| 
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| 
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Happy relief from 





Soft, Dura-felt pad relieves shoe pressure 
pain right away. Pain-relieving Nuper- 


\caine* eases tormenting surface pain, 





scientific bird organization, the Ameri- | 


can Ornithologists’ Union. They ap- 
proved his suggested name, Somateria 
mollissima sedentaria 


(sedentaria be- | 


cause it is an all-year-round resident of | 


the Bay and not migratory). A sitting 
duck, you might say. 

Getting a newly discovered race of 
bird accepted by the A.O.U. is like 
being elected to some swanky club. 

Last May, I spent a pleasant week 
end in the country just west of London, 
Ont., with Lister Sinclair, Canadian 


radio dramatist. He came back from a | 


holiday last year in the Maritimes 
afflicted with a passion for birdwatching. 


This particular week end I watched him | 
from my easy chair sally forth at | 


7 a.m. to spend the next 12 hours | 


hunting a western meadowlark which 
had startled the local bird club by 
appearing there some 500 miles east of 
its usual haunt. 

When Sinclair returned at the end of 
the day, he proudly waved aloft his 
day’s “‘take’’ of 50-odd birds, including 
11 life-birds. I scanned this list with an 
interest which cleverly cloaked my 
fundamental indifference, and then 
remarked, “‘Didn’t see any eastern 
meadowlarks, eh?’’ 

*‘Eastern meadowlarks!”’ he shouted. 
“Not a single one!”’ 

It was a fact. He had spent the 
whole day seeking out the rarity—the 
western meadowlark—and missed the 
bird native to the region, it’s eastern 
cousin, 

Sinclair promptly set out again to 
hunt for the eastern meadowlark 
as eagerly as he had previously 





hunted for the western. And realized | 


that these two birds look not nearly 
alike, but exactly alike in every par- 
ticular. They differ only in song. * 


Blue-Jay’s gentle medication loosens the 
hard core —in a few days 
you lift it right out. Get 
relief now with Blue-Jay 
Corn Plasters. 


*Reg. in Canada. Ciba’s 
brand of Dibucaine. 
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... also glassware, furniture, toys. 
Mends luggage, books and shoes. 
It’s transparent, flexible and water- 

proof. Get a tube today. 








HOUSEHOLD CEMENT 


THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 


Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a worid of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 
right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe M.J.V. 

THE ROSICRUCIANS 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Each year, Canada, one of the world’s greatest granaries, ships abroad miiiions of bushels of wheat and 
other life-sustaining grains. The peoples of many lands depend on Canada’s rich harvest for their daily bread. 


Why Seagram's sells Canada first 


This advertisement is an adaptation of one of a countries know of the quality, variety and prestige of 
series created by The House of Seagram to tell the our products, the more likely they are to buy from us, 
peoples of other lands about Canada and her various ; 

& = ee 
products. For the past two years this campaign has 
been appearing in newspapers and magazines printed We feel that the horizon of industry does not terminate 


in many languages and circulated 
throughout the world. 

Our prosperity is based on our ability 
to sell our products to other countries. 
Every Canadian has a personal stake 
in foreign trade, for one out of every 
three dollars of Canada’s national 
income results from our trade abroad. 


The more that the peoples of other 





at the boundary line of its plants; it has 
a broader horizon, a farther view—this 
view embraces the entire Dominion. That 
is why The House of Seagram believes 
that it is in the interest of every Canadian 
manufacturer to help the sale of ali Cana- 
dian products in foreign markets. It is in 
this spirit that these advertisements are 


being published throughout the world. 
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and a modern stove more full of gadgets 
than a trans-Atlantic Constellation. 

It had read like this: The deep settees 
were covered with sand-colored brocade, 
the easy chairs in leather. An upright 
rosewood piano, polished to a high lustre, 
curtains of deep green, a wine-colored 
velours rug so soft and downy underfoot! 
There were pictures on the walls, oil 
paintings of seascapes, and a graceful 
sailboat, leaning in a stiff wind. There 
were ferns growing in handsome étageres. 
“It’s beautiful,”’ Celeste exclaimed. ‘‘The 
dressing room too! Imagine a silver wash- 
basin. I adored those faucets made like 
swans’ heads—the water comes out of 
their beaks . . .” 

I sat down at the plastic cloth- 
covered table in the narrow kitchen 
nook. 


The Treasures of the Past 


At my request Mrs. Marshall brought 
out a picture of her daughter, Sandy 
(“‘She’s trying to get a job in Chicago.” 
Last year she got a job in Seattle. It 
cost me $250. She is a sweet, serious 
girl.”) and a copy of “Kitty,” com- 
pletely pasted over with clippings. 

A dried gardenia, brittle with press- 
ing, fell out from the book. ‘“That’s 
the first corsage I ever got at a pub- 
lishers’ party,” she said. 

She stared at it thoughtfully. ““Now,”’ 

slowly—‘‘now I wade in orchids. 
Like spinach.”’ 

I remarked on the various criticisms 
about “Kitty.” 

“Oh, that,” Mrs. Marshall said, ‘I 
don’t worry about that any more. I 
always say when 3 million people read 
a book it surely proves something. The 
critics are just irked I can make so 
much more money than they can. They 
haven’t the brains to see I’m making 
history available to people who other- 
wise wouldn’t have the treasures of the 
past to hand.”’ 

She beamed at me, hands on hips. 


“How,” I said, “do you go about 
writing these things?” 

She had no trouble defining it. There 
are writers and there are storytellers, 
she said, and she was in the latter 
category. She didn’t plan out a plot 
first, she just went at the idea—boom! 
By the time she is two thirds way 
through a book and is certain of the 
outcome her interest begins to lag. 


A Husband From Hollywood 


“When I’m first writing the story 
I can hardly wait to get at it again. 
I hate people who try to keep me from 
getting up in the mornings. I like to 
start at 6.30 a.m. and keep right on 
till 1 or 2.” 

Mental discipline is her advice to any- 
one aspiring to write. Stick at the 
thing. Read the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Oxford Book of Verse, and Homer. 
She’s got four translations of Homer. 

“T’ll still be trying to write a great 
book when I’m 90,” she says. “I know 
my failings. They aren’t lack of 
imagination, or depicting incident and 
character. It’s just that every writer 
must perfect his craftsmanship all of 
the time. And there’s another thing 
I want to do—lI’ve tried it again and 
again but flopped—write a good play.” 

She paced the kitchen floor while her 
husband and manager, ex-Hollywood- 
ite, dark, witty Sydney Broad, came 
and arranged a lunch. “I’m really not 
admitting I’m married to him,” Ros 
says, “I’ve had so many failures and 
I want this one to stick. So we are 
on a five-year plan. Stay married for 
five years, I say, and then admit it. 
The time’s almost up.” 

Rosamond Marshall, who is some 
part of her exotic characters and also 
very much a persen.in her own right, 
chuckles: “I’m very sincere. I don’t 
tell many lies about myself any more. 
I don’t care now what anybody 
says.” 
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By Simpkins 
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accommodation was booked for about 
half the crew on a small steamer, the 
Guinea which put into St. Vincent on 
Christmas Eve, 1939, bound for Portu- 
gal. We kept the British informed. 

In January 1940, when the Guinea 
came abreast of Gibraltar, a British 
destroyer overhauled her and ordered 
her into Gibraltar harbor. Sure enough, 
two of the men aboard were big-shot 
Nazis who had been disguised as 
seamen. They cooled their heels behind 
British bars for the duration. 

At about the same time Canadian 
postal and cable censors were helping 
to uncover the strength and position of 
Italian troops. This was accomplished 
in an ingenious and unusual way. It 
had its inception in Mussolini’s plan to 
bolster Italy’s supply of American 
dollars. 

Mussolini had appealed to Italians 
in the U.S. to deposit American dollars 
to the Italian Government’s credit and 
at the same time name a beneficiary in 
Italy. The Italians would then give the 
beneficiary the equivalent of the money 
in Italian lire—plus a bonus of 40%. 
Many Italians took advantage of this 
money-making scheme. 

Soon lists of names, each bracketed 
with a sum of money, began to pour 
through cable circuits between the 
U. S. and Italy. Most of these cables 
went through North Sydney, Canso or 
Halifax in Nova Scotia. ‘The cables 
were copied and sent to Ottawa for 
study. 

Italian soldiers and sailors were 
prominent in these lists. And, as U.S. 
bankers insisted on complete identi- 
fication, our men would encounter 
items like this: ‘‘Lieutenant Giuseppe 
Ravioli, Fourth Company, Third Bat- 
talion, Ninth Regiment, Bersaglieri, 
Bolzano, $1,000 from .. .”’ 

At once we knew that the Ninth 
Regiment of Bersaglieri was stationed 
at Bolzano, south of the Brenner Pass. 
Immediately, the Chief Telegraph 
Censor went into a huddle with the 
Chief Postal Censor and found that 
similar information was coming through 
the mails—from Italian nationals in 
Canada. 

Soon particulars of the Italian army 
were being card-indexed and colored 
pins began to go up on maps. The pins 
were thickest on the French frontier; 
and there were concentrations of 
troops shown in the Piedmont, in the 
vicinity of Aosta, Novara and Turin 
and on the Mediterranean Coast. 
Similarly the invasion routes to Yugo- 
slavia were becoming crowded. There 
was heavy mobilization around Gorizia, 
Udine and Belluno. We were able to 
plot Mussolini’s dispositions in the 
Libyan desert and in Ethiopia. 


Paragraphs on a Pinhead 


At the same time interceptions 
revealed that Italy was buying mules 
from dealers in Kansas (for mountain 
warfare, presumably). Others revealed 
that an Italian naval mission was 
negotiating for Venezuelan oil, and 
contracts for boots and army blankets 
were being let with New England 
firms. 

These fragments helped fill out the 
picture of war preparation and every 
scrap of information was cabled daily 
to London. 

Cables and letters were easy to 
censor. But the Germans had a more 
ingenious means of communication. 
They cailed it the briefpunki (etter- 
dot). We referred to it as the “‘fly- 
speck.” 

It turned up first in a letter inter- 
cepted early in 1942. It came from a 
“business house” in Lisbon—a_ port 
that “boiled with intrigue—and was 
addressed to a man with a Slavic name 
in New York. It merely confirmed by 


mail a cablegram that had been sent 
earlier. 

The censors were suspicious. The 
document was given every known 
chemical test without result. Experts 
enlarged the writing photographically, 
then scrutinized the script laboriously. 
It revealed nothing. About to admit 
defeat they noticed two minute dots, 
““flyspecks,”’ near the edge of the paper. 
Examination of them brought sensa- 
tional results. 

One dot revealed itself as a micro- 
scopic piece of film. Scaled free from 
the paper and enlarged it turned out 
to be the photographic negative of a 
half sheet of foolscap, filled with 
typescript. 

In German, it was a series of ques- 
tions about the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. It might sound unbe- 
lievable but a message of 200 words 
had been reduced to such microscopic 
size that the film containing it could 
dot an “i.” 

A variety of secret writing methods 
were employed by hardened Nazi 
prisorers in Canada and the largest 
section of Canadian postal censorship 
was assigned to examine POW’s mail. 
Incoming letters told us about the 
enemy. Outgoing letters told us what 
the enemy wished to know. 


A Riot at Lethbridge 


Many prisoners used simple ma- 
terials such as lemon or onion juice 
which were invariably detected. One 
prisoner named Haufmeyer used to 
write innocuous letters, but added 
extra material between the lines in 
invisible ink made of fruit juice and 
water. This material always contained 
a list of names and addresses of other 
prisoners who had been making anti- 
Nazi comments and was intended for 
the use of the Gestapo. 

His list was most useful to us in 
separating the ‘“‘white’” and “grey” 
prisoners from the ‘‘blacks’”’ who were 
ardent Nazis. 

“‘Lily-white”’ prisoners (those proven 
anti-Nazi) were trained first in small 
numbers at Ottawa and Hull and later, 
in much larger numbers, in Sorel, Que., 
in psychological warfare work. Many 
of them were listed in Haufmeyer’s 
letters. There were about 150 of them 
and their job was to prepare pamphlets 
and make recordings for distribution in 
Germany and in prison camps in 
Canada. They learned democratic 
administration and were eventually 
sent back to Germany to work during 
the occupation under security officers. 

But all the secret writing wasn’t 
as easily broken as Haufmeyer’s fruit 
juice. In 1944 a specially sensitized 
paper introduced into POW camps 
frustrated these methods, but about 
the same time the Germans developed 
a baffling counteragent which the 
special paper could not detect. 

The clumsiness of a German ser- 
geant-major in the notoriously “black” 
camp at Lethbridge, Alta., gave us the 
clue that tracked it down. Writing toa 
friend in Berlin he had accidentally 
pressed too heavily on the paper, 
tearing it slightly. 

An alert censor in Ottawa detected 
this. But it was a long time before the 
letter yielded anything to analysts. 

Finally it disclosed an entirely new 
chemical compound which could be 
detected only after minute examina- 
tion. This meant that every one of 
thousands of letters might have to be 
subjected to chemical examination 
each week—a virtual impossibility. 

British authorities were alarmed. 
Preparations for the Normandy inva- 
sion were in progress. It was absolutely 
necessary to get a sample of the mys- 
terious compound. 

Canadian security personnel began a 
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How We Tricked The 
Nazi Spies 


Continued from page 7 


intelligence arm. An alert RCAF man 
on the train into New Carlisle noticed 
the European cut of Schmidt’s clothes, 
his clipped accent, his obvious nervous- 
ness when spoken to, and became 
suspicious of him right away. 

But the clues that quickly led to his 
capture were a wad of $1,100 in large- 
size Canadian bills (the Germans 
thought we were still using them), and 
a matchbook which advertised a Paris 
restaurant. 

When the Quebec Provincial Police 
came for him they found another 


| discrepancy: he carried an Ontario 





motor license although his National 
Registration Card showed him living in 
Saskatchewan. These documents and 
other letters on his person had been 
taken from Canadians at Dieppe after 
the raid of Aug. 17, 1942. 

On his arrest Schmidt became tre- 
mendously excited. He was wearing 
civilian clothes but asked if he could 
return to the landing spot and exhume 
his trunk. He wanted to put on his 
marine uniform to claim immunity 
from execution as a spy by being able 
to represent himself as wearing a 
recognized uniform. This was refused. 

It was the job of the Intelligence 
Corps to induce Schmidt to change 
bosses. But first it was necessary to 
dampen the ardor of the public rela- 
tions people. The American FBI had 
captured Nazis landed from U-boats 
and this had been well publicized. 
Our own PR’s felt that Canada should 
also get some credit in the Press. A 
Chicago paper telephoned for details 
and one Canadian correspondent of an 
American periodical actually got by 
with a brief item on the capture. But 
there were no further leaks—we had 
reason to keep the story secret for 
we needed to use the spy. 

Schmidt was given two alternatives: 
be tried as a spy or work for our side. 
He took the latter. He was set up in 
a Montreal apartment with his short- 
wave set and fed well. We began to 
concoct phony messages for the Ger- 
mans. 


His Yankee Bills Were Hot 


It is interesting to note what the 
Germans wanted to know about war- 
time Canada. The Abwehr asked 
Schmidt to report on the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
the number of cadets in training, the 
types of aircraft being used, any 
changes in the machines. 

Through Schmidt we sent informa- 
tion that was already well-known. 
Bits out of trade returns, names and 
records of various commanders, re- 
cruiting figures and so on. 

At one point the Abwehr was insist- 
ent that another Canadian division 
was mobilizing in the Maritimes. We 
knew of course, that this wasn’t so, 
but we obliged the Germans by telling 
them that the Seventh Division was 
training in Nova Scotia. 

The Germans always wanted to 
know how morale was in Canada. 
Schmidt invariably informed them that 
morale was high. 

When Schmidt’s usefulness was over 

about a year later—he was sent to 
England and we lost track of him. 

Soon after the Schmidt incident, a 
second German spy landed from a 
U-boat on the New Brunswick coast. 
He had no difficulty making his way 
to Montreal but again Germany’s 
faulty intelligence got him into trouble. 

There had apparently been confusion 
at Abwehr headquarters about whether 
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he should operate in Canada or the 
U.S. (The Germans seemed to confuse 
the two countries.) At any rate, 
instead of giving him Canadian cur- 
rency they’d handed him U. S. funds. 
With currency regulations at their 
tightest, he soon learned that the U. S. 
bills would draw suspicion to him. 

Unable to change the money legally 
he frequented Montreal brothels in an 
attempt to make change. Ina raid on a 
brothel he was collared as a ‘found in,”’ 
and released on bail. Terrified at the 
risk of exposure he jumped bail and 
made for Ottawa. Here he lived in a 
small hotel and moved freely about the 
city. 

Again, he encountered the currency 
difficulty and, finally, with the Ameri- 
can bills burning a hole in his pocket, 
he took a girl friend across the Ottawa 
River into Quebec, on a picnic, and 
buried his money. It’s probably still 
there because he promptiy forgot 
exactly where he’d hidden it. 

Now he was almost broke. He 
moved into a cheap boardinghouse 
and finally decided to give himself up. 
He took police and Naval Intelligence 
men back to the New Brunswick coast 
where they dug up his radio equipment. 
It had never been used. The spy was 
eventually transferred to the United 


Kingdom. 
A third German agent—call him 
Walfisch — entered Canada from 


Buenos Aires in 1943. He had been in 
German Southwest Africa when war 
was declared and moved at once to 
South America where he came in 
contact with Adbwehr agents. British 
Intelligence got wind of him, through 
letters he wrote, and he was plucked 
off the boat at Halifax. 

Walfisch agreed to do counter- 
espionage work. A short-wave sending 
set was provided and tried out at a 
farm near Aylmer, Ont., but it failed 
to operate successfully. Intelligence 
men then got him a job in Toronto 
where his employers did not know he 
was an espionage agent. 

He sent information to his German 
friends in Buenos Aires by mail and 
cable under our orders. Often we had 
to ease his cables and letters past the 
censors. Invariably he was given stale 
or deceptive news (which he trans- 
mitted in the form of an open code, 
ostensibly describing various goods for 
shipment). His usefulness waned when 
the operators in South America got 
suspicious and stopped sending him 
money. 

Earlier in the war, in 1939, our cable 
and postal censors had helped in the 
capture of two high-ranking Nazis. 
Our men couldn’t legally censor cables 
that didn’t originate in Canada but 
they could and did monitor them. 

One day they picked up a sizzling 
exchange between a ship in one of the 
harbors of the Cape Verde Islands off 
Africa and an American oil company 
in New York which had chartered it. 


Big Shots in the Boiler Reom 


The ship had been German but had 
been transferred to Panamanian regis- 
try shortly before the war began—a 
common German dodge to disguise 
some of her merchant fleet. Her crew 
was made up of 23 Germans trying to 
get back to Germany. 

Chased into St. Vincent, Cape 
Verde—a neutral port—the ship was 
forced to stay there or risk being sunk 
by a British destroyer the instant she 
poked her nose outside the three-mile 
limit. 

The oil company was alarmed at the 
prospect of having to pay the stranded 
crew wages until they could get to 
Hamburg and off the payroll—hence 
the cables. We continued to read the 
messages and finally learned that 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


Continued from page 14 


on the ordinary hourly paid working 
man. 

Official Ottawa feels that talk about 
solutions to the dollar crisis is idle until 
the facts have been faced and some- 
thing done about them. 


e eu 


Britain’s reaction to all this sermon- 
izing has been indignant. To the 
British, repudiation or even a scaling 
down of the sterling debt to India is 
unthinkable. India desperately needs 
the goods represented by the billions 
Britain owes her. Also, India is in a 
sensitive and suspicious mood; any 
suggestion of a backdown ‘on this obli- 
gation would send anti-British and 
anti-Western sentiment sky-high again, 
and very properly (some British say) 
topple India into the arms of a Com- 
munist regime. 

They admit there is some substance 
to the North American argument about 
production costs and are willing to do 
anything they can to get those costs 
down. They even agree with the 
Canadian view of their bilateral trade 
pacts, though they claim they can’t get 
on without them for the moment. 

But Britain feels that it’s impossible, 
and unfair as well, to expect the whole 
problem to be solved from one side. 
Something, they argue, has got to be 
done to increase the dollar - earning 
power of the nondollar countries. For 
example, American and Canadian tar- 
iffs could be scaled down to give ster- 
ling-area products a chance to compete; 
more American dollars could be in- 
vested in nondollar countries, 


* * * 


Not long ago somebody wrote to 
National Defense Headquarters com- 
piaining about the lack of recreational 
facilities at the RCAF station in Tren- 
ton. The boys had so little to do, said 
this citizen, that there was “‘only one 
avenue of escape from the vigorous 
training—the usual and inevitable wet 
canteen.” 

Hon. Brooke Claxton asked Trenton 
for a detailed report. What he got 
made his eyes pop. Not only was 
Trenton pretty well equipped for rec- 
reation (four swimming pools, eight 
bowling alleys, movies six nights a 
week, library of 10,000 books, and so 
on) but the wet canteen seemed to be 
the most underpatronized of the lot. 

Here are the statistics, in gallons, 
on what the RCAF boys at Trenton 
actually drink each day: 

Milk, 175 gallons. 

Soft drinks, 150 gallons. 

Beer, 57 gallons—or about one pint 
for every three men on the station. (No 
hard liquor is sold.) 

To one section of Canadian war 
veterans (distinguishable by their red 
insignia, worn between the nostrils) 
this is a dolorous report. How, they 
enquire, weeping into their beer—how 
can we hope to win a war with a milk- 
fed air force? 


* * * 


For once the CBC has come through 
a political campaign without, appar- 
ently, making anybody mad. All 
parties wrote very nice letters to the 
CBC after the election saying thanks 
for the way things were run. 

CBC people are proud to report that 
their one major tangle, during the 
campaign, was with the Liberals. Lib- 
eral ad men had worked out a smart 
series of short radio advertisements, 
personalized stuff. 

A man’s voice would come on: “I’m 
just a farmer, but I’m voting for St. 
Laurent because ... ” 


Or a woman’s voice: “I’m just a 
housewife . . .” 

It would have been all right if the 
Grits had taken the trouble to bring 
in a real farmer or a real housewife. 
Unhappily for them the CBC could 
recognize the “‘farmer’’ by his voice as 
a well-known radio actor; ditto the 
housewife. 

That made the series a ‘“‘dramatiza- 
tion”’ and political dramatizations are 
expressly forbidden not just by CBC 
regulations, but by the Broadcasting 
Act. The Liberal Government itself 
had brought in that amendment. Now 
the Grits were caught by their own law. 

CBC men used to waver between 
amusement and indignation during the 
campaign when they’d hear their cor- 
poration described as the docile tool 
of the Liberal Party. That “drama- 
tization”’ ruling alone cost the Liberals 
thousands of dollars and junked a 
series which had already been recorded 
and was actually being run. 


* * * 


One big-headline event, expected 
during the first week of Parliament, 
will be Hon. Robert H. Winters’ report 
on his talks with provincial govern- 
ments about housing. 

Mr. Winters set off early in August 
for a trip across Canada. Exactly what 
he had to propose to the provincial 
governments he didn’t say, but the 
accepted rumor here in Ottawa was 
that the Federal Government is willing 
to pay most of the shot if provinces 
will go into low-rental or assisted- 
ownership housing schemes. 

Ottawa’s own housing operations are 
coming near their end. The Federal 
Government builds houses for veterans 
—it’s building 10,000 of them this year 
—but regards housing for the general 
population as a provincial responsibil- 
ity. On the other hand, Ottawa has 
the machinery to execute large-scale 
building programs. 

So if all goes well, it’s believed there 
might be federal-provincial agreements 
on some such line as this: Costs would 
be split perhaps 75-25 with Ottawa 
taking the long end. Actual building, 
or rather the assignment of contracts, 
etc., would be done by Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, which 
has nation-wide machinery that the 
provinces couldn’t duplicate even if 
they wanted to. Provinces would take 
on full responsibility for administering 
the projects after they are completed, 
collecting the rents or the ownership 
payments, and so on. 

Officials here believe agreements 
could be made with a majority of the 
provinces, but they regard Onario as 
the key spot. Ontario has about half 
of the whole Dominion’s urban housing 
problem. No housing scheme which 
omitted Ontario would mean much. 

If Ontario decides to come into a 
taxation agreement, too, there would 
probably be fairly clear sailing for a 
housing pact. However, Ottawa is still 
wary of entering on such a major and 
unpredictable commitment as a na- 
tional housing plan without being sure 
of its financial ground. 

On the other hand, whether Ontario 
signs a tax agreement or not, federal 
authorities fee! some kind of housing 
scheme is becoming increasingly urgent. 
It’s not only that the housing problem 
itself is still getting worse instead of 
better (even with 100,000 new homes 
going up this year, new families will 
outnumber them by at least 25,000); 
they feel that something should be 
lined up to maintain employment in 
the event of a falling off in private 
investment during 1950. This year 
90,000 of the 100,000 houses being built 
are on private account. Much depends 
on whether this rate of private invest- 
ment continues. * 
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SOOTHING 
SATISFYING 











NEED MONEY? 


HELP YOURSELF TO SUCCESS OUR EASY WAY 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME ! 


V No expense to you 


Check V No experience required 
V_ No boss — your own business 
these V No limit to earnings 
6 poin ts V No long hours — set your own 


V No unpleasant work — it’s simple and 
dignified. 


For complete details, without obligation — write 


FIDELITY MONEYMAKERS CLUB 
210 Dundas Street West TORONTO 2, Canada 








LOW-COST MILEAGE 


Have your Doctor of Motors 
Restore Power. Save Gas, 
\Save Oil with Perfect Circles. 


SEE HIM TODAY FOR YOUR FREE SMOKE CHECK 


ERFECT 
LALCIRCLE 


PISTON RINGS 
PC-F-49 











A 
confidential 


Messazse 


to women 


(all women!) 


Saasenenanana a Keeaasnananaaanaes 


The male of the species lags far be- 
hind the other sex in one respect at 
least. He refuses to simplify his daily 
clothing. Lovely woman, on the other 
hand, each year reduces her gar- 
ments in weight or in bulk or in num- 
ber... And finally this simplification 
has reached the harness of supports 
and fastenings endured so rebel- 
liously ‘every month.” 


If you are a rebel, too, you will be 
more than intrigued by the discov- 
eries of the physician who invented 
Tampax. As a matter of fact, the basic 
principle of ‘internal absorption” was 
quite well known, but this doctor per- 
fected it to such a degree that women 
could use it right in their own homes 
by means of slim, white, disposable 
applicators containing nothing but 
pure surgical cotton of great ab- 
sorbency, 


Just imagine yourself forever free 
from the burden of belts, pins and ex- 
ternal pads 
disposal embarrassment .. . . Just im- 


no odor, no chafing, no 


agine yourself taking showers and 
tub-baths any time at your own sweet 
will without bothering to remove the 
Tampax. And imagine the relief when 
you know absolutely that the smooth- 
est, snuggest gown or swim-suit can’t 
reveal a bulge or edge or tiny wrinkle 
caused by Tampax! 


The trained nurses know the facts 
about Tampax, so it is no surprise to 
find that a large percentage of nurses 
surveyed, use this product. Young 
enthusiastic 


mothers form another 


group—also students in the famous 
women’s colleges and the big univer- 


sities of the South and West. 
Science is wonderful when on “‘dif- 


ficult 
mind, increase her social confidence 


days”’ it can ease a woman’s 
and let her do her work better, 
whether the job may be in an office, at 
school or at home 

month’s supply of Tampax into her 
purse and is all prepared for an emer- 
gency. Make a note of it now; sold at 
drug or notion counters. Canadian 
Tampax Corporation Limited, Bramp- 


ton, Ont. 
TX9-25 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 





thorough search of prisoners’ belong- 
ings in Lethbridge. But the prisoners 
grew ugly and rioted—pushing, mob- 
bing and striking the searchers who, 
according to the Geneva Convention, 
couldn’t enter an enclosure with wea- 
pons unless to make an arrest or quell a 
disturbance. As this was billed as a 
“routine search’? our men were un- 
armed and had to withdraw, abandon- 
ing all that they picked up. 

But one sergeant in the veterans’ 
guard managed to hide a small match- 
box containing a gumlike substance in 
his mouth. This was the only thing 
that came out of the search, but it was 
what we were looking for. 

The stuff was known as “A. V. 
Putty’? and the matchbox contained 
complete instructions for its use. The 
putty was wrapped around a pencil 
point and used with feather lightness 
on the paper. It could be overwritten 
with ink without being affected. The 
instructions also advised that letters 
containing the putty writing must carry 
a code word to advise the recipient to 
look for a secret message. 

When the putty was uncovered the 
code word being used was grosstadt 
(large city)—a word that could be 
slipped innocuously into an ordinary 
sentence. 

The putty had come into the camp 
in plumstones lying in jars of plum 
jam. Actually these stones were 
clever plastic creations. It’s interesting 
to note that when occupation authori- 
ties combed Berlin they found in the 
basement of a house the factory where 
these stones were made. 

The POW camps served as a con- 
stant source of information to the 
Canadian Intelligence Corps. Letters 
to captured German generals (there 
were half a dozen in Canada) were 
particularly productive. German cen- 
sors apparently had an ingrained awe 
of big shots and examined their mail 
only perfunctorily. 

The generals’ wives wrote chatty 
letters telling of other high-ranking 
German officers their promotions, 
decorations, commands, movements 
and relations with Hitler. This inform- 


ation fitted easily into the intelligence 
jigsaw puzzles. 

One U-boat captain had a lady 
friend who operated a boardinghouse 
in Hamburg which was frequented by 
other captains. She might hint, for 
example, that such-and-such a captain 
wasn’t coming back. Intelligence 
immediately knew that his craft had 
left Hamburg. In some cases we were 
able to build up almost complete 
nominal rolls and records of U-boat 
crews from the gossip of garrulous 
landladies. 


How to Measure Morale 


It was the custom of German post- 
offices to return undelivered mail to 
the sender. Often these returned letters 
to prisoners in Canada contained the 
thoughtful penciled notation of a 
German postel worker that the ad- 
dressee had moved to some other city. 
This usually meant that the addressee’s 
place of employment had been bombed 
out. Intelligence, by tracing this man’s 


job would be able to find, for example, if | 


a certain industry had moved from 
Frankfurt to Chemnitz. 

This information finally became 
available to the extent that the postal 
censors were able to put out a weekly 
report on the movement of German 
wartime industries. 

Sometimes the German post offices 
were blitzed so badly that entire bags 
of mail intended for somewhere else 
would arrive by mistake in Canada 
through a neutral country, having 
been switched accidentally with mail 
irtended for POW’s here. Once mail 
intended for Germans on the Russian 
front landed in Canada. As_ the 
censorship was light—the mail being 
intended for domestic use only—the 
haul of information was substantial. 

We were also able to measure Ger- 
man morale by the contents of the 
letters. Every once in a while a spate 
of mail breathed fire and slaughter 
against the Allies and vowed eternal 
trust in der Fuehrer. When this hap- 
pened we knew things were going badly 
in der Vaterland. * 
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“You didn't tell me this'd happen if | went straight!"’ 
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SHOULD KNOW 


about 


MERCOLIZED 


WAX CREAM 


Now lovelier, lighter skin beauty is within 
the reach of any woman who goes after 
it allied with Mercolized Wax Cream. 
This famous Cream contains an active 
ingredient used as long as history has 
been recorded. It loosens and dissolves 
scaly little chappings and is effective in 
helping to make skin firmer—more trans- 
lucent. In the presence of Mercolized 
Wax Cream a lovely bleaching action 
takes place on the skin surface, and the 
appearance of dingy, cloudy pigment is 
retarded. If your complexion is PASS- 
ABLE, don't be satisfied—seek to make it 
more radiant, more attractive and 
younger looking with Mercolized Wax 
Cream. Use oniy as directed. 





Seid at Cosmetic Counters Everywhere. 





How To Hold 
FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline 
(non-acid) powder holds false teeth more 
firmly and more comfortably. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. 
Checks “plate odor’ ‘denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 








AMAZING LIQUID 


REMOVES CORNS 


or double your money back! 


Freezone Liquid Corn Remover starts to 

cool, soothe, burning pain—and remove 

corns the instant it's applied. Thencon- 

tinued as directed, corns are painlessly 

f removed or you get double your money 

back. Get Freezone for your annoying corns and 
enjoy the wonderful relief that can be yours, today. 





THE BIGGEST COLLECTION OF 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


EVER PRESENTED IN ONE BOOK 


Now, you can order this great book 


of household hints on a no-risk basis. 





If you are not completely satisfied 


copy, return it within 5 


days, postpaid and in good condition 


with your 
for a full refund. 


Send $3.95 with name 


and address to: 


HOME BOOK SERVICE 


210 Dundas Street West, 
TORONTO 2, CANADA 
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“T’ll take a chance if everybody else 
is scared,” he boasted. 

He was fat, well up in his sixties, 
and had whisky hiccups. 

Everybody else was nicely ginned 
up, too, so it seemed all right to stretch 
a rope two stories high across the main 
street. 

Eli Carpenter appeared on the roof 
of the Henderson Hotel, stripped down 
to his red flannel underwear. A make- 
shift ambulance stood ready for emer- 
gencies. He carried a broomstick for a 
balancing pole. Calmly he tested the 
rope with one foot and then embarked 
on his hair-raising stunt. Gingerly at 
first, then with confidence, the old boy 
walked across. 

“Nothing to it!” he shouted to the 
amazed throng. “I can do it back- 
ward.” 

He did it backward. 

Then he called for a volunteer to 
come up with a wheelbarrow and get a 
free ride. 

There were no volunteers. 

It would have been safe enough. 
Though he had never mentioned it, Eli 
Carpenter had been a star circus 
performer in his youth and could still 
go through the repertoire of tricks he 
had learned 50 years earlier, ‘‘pro- 
vided,”’ he qualified, “I’ve had enough 
drinks to give me confidence.” 


Oxford’s Last Request 


Away up where the northeast corner 
of British Columbia lurches against 
the northwestern edge of Alberta is a 
wild desolate country, little-known 
and sparsely inhabited. Here dwells 
many a recluse who shuns his kind, his 
past a mystery, his future a long line 
of dreary days. 

One, known as ‘‘Oxford’’ because of 
his pronounced drawl, spent 40 years 
in this wilderness. When well past 
70 he confided to a visiting police officer 
he felt death was near. 

“When I am gone wil! you please 
mail this for me?’ he asked, taking a 


thick package from a shelf. “It is 
essential that the contents be received 
in England for the settlement of an 
estate. It contains proof that I shall 
no longer be alive, if you will be good 
enough to affix an official stamp to 
some sketches I have made. Now 
watch me.” 

The old man set a mirror on the 
table, produced paper and pencil, and 
proceeded to sketch a good likeness of 
his own face, a lined, whiskered, and 
weather-beaten countenance. 

“Will you write on the back of this 
that it is a true likeness of the man you 
know as ‘Oxford,’ who has lived here 
for 40 years?’’ he asked, ‘‘and put an 
official stamp over your signature?” 

“T’ll do that,”’ promised the officer. 
“You must have been a great artist in 
your day.”’ 

“Perhaps,”’ said the hermit, with the 
suspicion of a smile, as he unwrapped 
the package and drew out several 
sheets of paper. “Here are sketches 
of me made at five-year intervals, 
showing the transition from youth to 
old age. I think they will be accepted 
as evidence that this man,” he tapped 
the picture he had just drawn, ‘‘and 
this man,” he indicated the one drawn 
40 years earlier, ‘‘are one and the same. 
Please have them all officially stamped, 
and attach a death certificate when 
you forward them to England.”’ 

“Tt is usual to insert a name in a 
death certificate,’’ suggested the police- 
man. 

“‘As it happens I have no name in 
this country. I shall address the 
package to a legal firm in England, and 
they will know what to do.”’ 

When the policeman came that way 
again a few weeks later he found the 
hermit dead in his bunk. The old man 
had written the required address on 
a cardboard label, but a pack rat had 
gnawed it to illegibility. 

Somewhere in England the settle- 
ment of an estate waits upon the pro- 
duction of a death certificate that will 
never come. * 
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“We are hoping that the chairman's picture will pep up production.” 
































Let the “First Extra Guart” Test show 
you how much farther! Have the crank- 
ease drained and refilled with Quaker 
State Motor Oil. Note the mileage. Then 
see how far you can go before you have 
to add the “First Extra Quart’’— 
farther, we’ll venture, than on a single 
quart of any oil you’ve ever used before! 





Quaker State Motor Oil is made from 
100% pure Pennsylvania grade crude 
oil, finest procurable anywhere, and it’s 
refined by the most advanced processing 
methods in the industry. As a result, 
Quaker State is the finest motor oil, we 
believe, produced anywhere in the world. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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DON'T GET CAUGHT WITH 
YOUR TIRES 
On 


- 


() 


KEEP’EM UP 
And Safe With SCHRADER 


First. Insist on Schrader Valve Cores 
for replacement. Buy them in the 
handy box and keep them in your 
car. Then when a 
valve cor is 
damaged you or 
your dealer can re- 
place it in just about 
55 seconds. Box of 5 only 45¢ 








Second step is just as simple. Be sure the 
valve mouth is sealed tight. Keep air 
in— dirt out — with Schrader Valve 
Caps. One on every tire valve is a 
must for maximum mileage. 
A box of five in your car so 
that lost caps can be 
replaced immediately 

is your ‘plump tire 
insurance’ that costs 


just 38¢ 





Next step. Take ten seconds per tire to be 
sure. Proper tire inflation is so neces- 
sary to the safety and comfort of your 
ride as well as the life of your 
tires that you should make 
tire pressure checking a reg- 
ular habit. And a Schrader 

Gauge gives such an accu- 
rate, fast, easy-to-read an- 
swer tO your question — 
“how much pressure?”’— 
that its low cost will re- 


pay you over and over. 
181 


The “‘unexpected”” always happens. 
And when you are let down with a 
soft tire you'll be happier with a 
Schrader Spark Plug Tire Pump. Easy 
to use, it is positive in action. Just 
remove one spark plug and inscrt 
pump. Perk up a soft tire in a few 
seconds while your engine idles and 
you idle too. Take the aches out of 
bad breaks with a Schrader Spark 
Plug Tire Pump—The engine works 
—you don’t. Complete with gauge— 










Always ask for Schrader. Don't buy 
less than the best. There's a Schrader 
product for every tire need. 


Buy Safely—Buy Schrader 


at deolers everywhere 


eeeeeveeeeceeeeeeoeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeereeeeeeeeeevneeeeenece ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeneeee 


A. Schrader’s Son Division 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Toronto, Ontario 









World's lorgest Manufacturer of Tire Valves, 
Gauges and Accessories 





By P. W. LUCE 


mountains, in hidden coves and far 

up the inlets that scar the British 
Columbia coastline, the queer charac- 
ters of the frontier look with scorn on 
the civilization they have fled. 

The ways of society are not for them. 
They go their own gait. If the world 
thinks they are a little mad they 
heartily reciprocate the sentiment. 

Family troubles have driven many 
of these men into the northern soli- 
tudes. Others fled financial disasters. 
Not a few are fugitives from justice. 

Such names as they bear are merely 
a convenience for identification, and 
do not necessarily have any resem- 
blance to the one they received at the 
baptismal font. 

Richard Edward Desmond is an 
exception. An Englishman of govd 
family, he drifted to Redonda Island, 
Lewis Channel, on the Inland Passage 
to Alaska, about 1910, and made a 
meagre living by fishing. He had no 
friends, no acquaintances. He asked 
questions of nobody, and answered 
none. In his opinion all wisdom was 
not contained in the Bible, for on a 
large sign above his door he added one 
admonition to the Beatitudes: 

“Blessed is the man who minds his 
own business.”’ 

Some distance 


I LONE VALLEYS behind high 


away, at Squirrel 


PEOPLE SAY 
THEY’RE CRAZY 
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Legend says the B. C. woods 


are full of earls and outlaws. 


Cove, lived James Harwood. He had 
gone into the wilderness to escape the 
distractions of city life, so that he could 
concentrate on one of the great riddles 
of the ages—the squaring of the circle. 
By using hundreds of small blocks of 
cedar, cut into various shapes, he 
formed a perfect square and a perfect 
circle. He proudly sent his solution to a 
professor of mathematics at McGill 
University, Montreal, and received a 
curt letter that he was obviously not 
competent to understand such an 
abstruse subject and should stick to 
rudimentary arithmetic. 

From then on James Harwood held 
McGill University in utter contempt. 
The solution of the great problem 
remained his personal secret. 

Old Bill Gibson (one of the last men 
in the West to wear red fiannel under- 
wear) concentrated his scorn elsewhere. 
He bought a large section of the 
Campbell River cemetery so that he 
could rest ‘“‘with no damned Conserva- 


Eccentricity flourishes like the Douglas fir among the 
men who hide out from civilization on the B. C. frontier 





tives near him.” Rev. Alan Greene, a 
stalwart Conservative, conducted his 
funeral service. 

British Columbia’s best hidden her- 
mit was John Coyle, who dwelt in a 
cave on a small island in a lake, which 
was in turn located on a big island in a 
big lake, and lived on fish and berries 
the year round. Coldly courteous to 
the few Indians who penetrated to his 
domain in search of game, he showed 
no interest in the outside world. His 
background remains a mystery. 

Forever alone, he never was lonely. 
He spent most of his time solving chess 
problems on a huge board on which he 
moved wooden pieces two feet high, 
and he kept score of his successes and 
failures. 

His one regret was that none of his 
Indian visitors could play chess. 

Of different temperament was Eli 
Carpenter, the man who discovered the 
famous silver-lead deposits in Slocan, 
in southeastern British Columbia. 
Carpenter was just another prospector 
who had struck it rich until Slocan 
City put on a big celebration in 1897. 
He had an idea the attractions were 
too tame for the great occasion, and 
declared that a tightrope walker was 
needed to pep up the proceedings. 
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“We have,’ Goona tells him. “But 
just for visits. You got a mighty nice 
little world, but I’d certainly hate to 
have to live there.” 

The colonel, shaken, gets back into 
his rocket ship and goes to Jupiter. 

Well, frankly, I think we can dismiss 
a lot of this. Who ever heard of a 
Martian with a green beard? 

No, I don’t think it will be like that 
at all. On the contrary I visualize the 
Martians as a mild, friendly people, 
good to their wives and fond of dogs. 
If that is the case (and certainly there 
is no evidence to the contrary) then the 
colonel won’t be met by anybody as 
officious as that fellow Goona. 

Instead the colonel will be greeted by 
a small, meek Martian who is getting a 
little thin on top. 

“Here,” the colonel says, thrusting 
a paper at the Martian. ““We’re 
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requisitioning this planet. Two thirds 
to the Air Force, one third to the Army 
—that’ll fix the Navy, yessir. Get me?” 

“Well, but...” the Martian says. 

“You'll have to take that up with 
the civil administration,” the colonel 
says. 

He turns and shouts orders to his 
rocket crew: “Okay, six of you guys 
start building an officers’ club. That’s 
the first thing. When you got that 
done, fix up a PX. Then dig a latrine. 
Paint everything.” 

‘‘How about the sign, colonel?” the 
major asks. 

“Oh, yes,”’ the colonel says. ‘‘Bring 
out that sign. I hope these roreigners 
can read English.” 

The prefabricated sign is brought out 
and set up. ‘The little Martians gather 
around and gaze at the mystic inscrip- 
tion: “Off Limits to Martians.” *% 





Men Want To Hog 
Everything ! 
Continued from page 16 


The logic was perfect; but the prem- 
ise was wrong. To him it was as natural 
as the seasons that the juicy plums 
belong to the men. It reminded me 
of the visitor to Westminster Abbey 
who was discovered kneeling in the 
centre of the floor. Asked what he was 
doing there he explained he was pray- 
ing. He was told, “‘But if we allowed 
everybody to do that we’d have people 
praying all over the place.”’ 

Men still regard a capable -woman 
as a departure from the normal. As 
I write there is an account in the 
newspapers about a woman who ap- 
pealed for permission to fly over 
Canada. She was told, “Go home and 
take care of your baby.” 

What kind of a remark is that? Her 
ability or inability to handle a plane 
wasn’t questioned: it wasn’t even 
mentioned. She was treated rudely only 
as a woman. What had having a baby 
to do with her right to fly over Canada 
in a plane? ~Why not tell Prime 
Minister St. Laurent to go home and 
mind his grandchildren? 

Every woman driver has gone 





Weak 
Moment 


Oh, woman today is not cling- 
ing or teary or 
° 5 
Shy or uncertain. She’s 
pointedly shown 


Tkat she’s equal to man when 


she’s not his superior, 


Fearlessly facing the world 


on her own. 


She can slay a gorilla by 


swinging a rifle-butt, 


Capture the spotlight from 
Frankie and Bing, 


Look on a_ round-the-world 
flight as a trifle, but 


Brother, she can’t let a 
telephone ring. 


—P, J. Blackwell. 





through similar experiences. I did 
myself just recently. I was crawling 
along Toronto’s Bloor Street looking 
for a place to park when a car full 
of teen-age youngsters nearly ran into 
me. As they passed I heard one lad 
say, ““What could you expect? It’s only 
a woman.” 

‘Those youngsters were already cheer- 
ing for the winning team. And it isn’t 
only the youngsters. A few days 
previously a_ traffic policeman had 
abused me for at least a half a minute 
for making a wide turn, obviously 
feeling a bit pompous because he was 
dealing with a woman. It was the 
longest lecture any man has ever given 
me without having his ego punctured, 
I didn’t say a word. I decided that 
there wouldn’t be enough time to say 
what I had to say between green lights. 

Yet women have proved themselves 
just as capable as men in cars, as in 
most other fields. In spite of the fact 
that they have to beg, cajole and 
flatter their husbands into letting them 
learn to drive, they turn out to be 
better motorists than their husbands; 
not better drivers, perhaps, but better 
motorists—more careful of human life, 
more considerate of the rights of others. 
Any instructor of any driving school 
will tell you that. In Ontario for 1948, 
although 17.3% of licensed drivers 
were women, the percentage of acci- 
dents involving women drivers was 
only 4.8. 

There are modifying factors, of 
course; men do more driving than 
women as a rule. Still, at least until 
a closer comparison is made, it seems 
neither fair nor reasonable to assume 
that women are more of a menace 
behind the wheel than men. 

Women are just as well suited as 
men to manage the world’s affairs; far 
better suited to serve the people be- 
cause looking after others is part of 
their nature. Women are naturally 
unselfish; unselfish with men, unselfish 
with children. Women don’t like wars 

they don’t want to raise their sons 
to be shot to satisfy the ego of some 
windbag. 

Men on the other hand act like 
selfish children. They are spoiled from 
the time they are born, first by their 
mothers, then by their wives and 
daughters. If a man loses a collar 
button he simply needs to make a noise 
and his wife or his daughters find it 
for him. My own father was a dear 
fellow, but I don’t think he ever in 
his life found his shirt and his studs at 
the same time. He could usually find 
his shirt and sometimes he could find 
his studs, but never did he find both his 
shirt and his studs. 

Men couldn’t do their work without 
women. Some men will even admit it. 
When Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
made it known that he didn’t want 
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For birthday, anniversary or saint's day, there 
is no more fitting gift than a beautiful, high- 
precision Hamilton: “The quality watch of the 
Americas.” Only American skilled craftsman- 
ship could create such handsomely styled full- 


jewelled watches for men and women. 
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GIRLS! 





DICK TRACY SAYS—‘She’s a sweetheart! 


Cutest kid I've ever seen.” 





Baby 
“SPARKLE PLENTY” 


Can be yours 
WITHOUT COST! 


You'll just adore “Sparkle Plenty,” she’s 14 
inches of the most wonderful, beautifal baby 
girl in the world, as warm and snugly as a 
real baby because she’s made of soft, 
life-like “Magic Skin.” 

Her arms and legs can move, her head can 
turn... she closes her eyes and goes to sleep! 
“Sparkle” is dressed in a lovely bathrobe and 
diaper ... you will love her! 

“Sparkle Plenty” will come to you, without 
cost, as a reward for sending us THREE 2-year 
subscriptions to MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE at 
$3.50 each. Simply call on friends and neigh- 
bours and tell them that for only $3.50 
MACLEAN’S will be delivered to their home 
twice every month for two years. One of these 
subscriptions may be from your own home, the 
other two must be sold at the full price to 
friends and neighbours. 

As soon as you have the three subscriptions. 
print the names and addresses on a plain sheet 
of paper, sign your own name and address, and 
mail with the $10.50 remittance to the addre«« 
below. “Sparkle Plenty” will come to you by 


mail! 


Prize Manager, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Dept. MM-9-15-49 
481 University Avenue, TORONTO 2, Ont. 
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Will Martians welcome 
our standard of living? 








By JOHN LARGO 


’"M WORRIED. I plucked a rather 
elderly newspaper out of a To- 
ronto garbage can the other day, 

just to catch up on the news. (Say 
what you like about Toronto, they’ve 
got nice garbage cans.) An item on 
the front page hit me between the eyes 
with the impact of a wet flounder. 

Seems that the U.S. Army Air Force 
has sent a rocket, the WAC Corporal, 
250 miles into the wild blue up yonder. 

The rocket just came down again, 
but with this sort of thing going on 
over the border it’s as plain as the nose 
on a V2 that us terrestrials (as repre- 
sented by the U. S. Air Force) will 
get to Mars one day not too far distant. 
Say, the Fourth of July, 1960, but I’m 
just guessing—could be the fifth. 

Any Canadian who was in Brussels 
when the American fly boys occupied 
it knows just what this will mean. 
Obviously, it’s up to me to warn the 
Martians. 

It’s just possible the Martians don’t 
need any advice from me. For all I 
know, when that Air Force colonel 
steps out of the first rocket ship to 
reach Mars, he might be met by a 
three-eyed Martian, 10 feet tall, and 
wearing a green beard. 

“We fella Melicans,’” the colonel 
will say. ‘“‘You fella boy savvy English? 
Have a chocolate bar.” 

“No, thanks,” the Martian (name 
of Goona) will say, coldly.. “I never 
eat chocolate. I’m the mayor here and 
it’s my duty to ask you a few questions. 
Have you been passed by Immigra- 
tion? How long do you plan to stay 
on Mars? What is the purpose of your 
visit? Were your grandparents born on 
Earth? Why?” 

“Now wait a minute,” the colonel 
says. “Our instructions are to open 
friendly diplomatic relations 

“Friendly and diplomatic?’”’ the tall 
Martian sneers. “I’m sorry, but since 
you haven’t been okayed, you will all 
have to be quarantined, dusted with 
DDT, inspected, injected, interrogated 
and insulted. We've been studying 
your planet for years with our atomic 
telescopes, whatever they are. 

“We know,’’ Goona says meaning- 
fully, ‘‘just how to treat you.”’ 

“‘Now look here .. .” the colonel 
begins. 

“Furthermore,’’ Goona goes on, “‘just 
where do you think you’re going to 
stay, you and your crew? There’s been 
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LOOK OUT, MARS: 


CARTOONS BY 
MEL CRAWFOR 


a housing shortage here on Mars for 
the past 500 years. Seems to be 
getting worse every century, too. You 
can’t buy a nail for love or money.” 

“T guess things are tough all over,” 
the colonel says. 

‘“‘We Martians,”’ Goona says bitterly, 
“are getting pretty sick of dopes from 
other planets dropping in or us unex- 
pectedly. Last week it was a bunch 
from Mercury. The week before, it 
was a gang from Venus, trying to 
escape the rainy season. You think we 
can feed and house crazy people from 
the whole solar system?”’ 

“We didn’t mean to be a bother,” 
the colonel says, shifting from one foot 
to the other. 

“Every time somebody throws a 
party on one of the other planets,” 
Goona complains, “‘some bright boy is 
sure to say, ‘I know, let’s drop in on 
Mars. It’s so quaint!’ What do they 
think we’re running here, a_ tourist 
home?”’ 

“IT guess we didn’t stop to consider 
that you might be full up,’ the colonel 
stammers. 

“The best thing you can do,’”’ Goona 
snaps, “‘is just hop back into that old- 
fashioned contraption and go home. 
And don’t call us—we’ll call you.” 

“Okay,” the colonel says meekly. 
“Say, why haven’t vou fellows ever 
come to our planet?’ 





The rocketeers would soon 
arrange bristling borders. 
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to get things done.”’ I’d forgotten for 
a moment that I was a woman. Men 
don’t like women telling them how to 
get things done. 

A woman in a man’s world has to 
cope at every turn with the danger of 
wounding the male ego. All men are 
too pompous. Their egos are a bother. 
They’re like the big balloons that were 
used over London during the war. 

Soon after I was elected for the first 
time I gave a talk to a woman’s 
audience into which one solitary man 
haa found his way. That one man 
spoiled my talk and almost spoiled my 
evening. I found myself editing every- 
thing I had to say so that I wouldn’t 
hurt the poor boy’s feelings. It was 
the first time I’d come up against that 
particular kind of handicap. It wasn’t 
the last time. 

An audience of all women is fine; 
you can get down to cases. An audience 
all of men, or half of men and half 
women, is all right. When men are 
backed up by one another their morale 
is at its usual high. But one man is 
a problem. You can’t call a spade a 
spade. You must be constantly remind- 
ing yourself that a bundle of sensitivity 
and puffed ego is present. It’s a terrible 
bore to women who are trying to get 
things done. 

There were many things that made 
me realize that this is a man’s world, 
but I managed to survive. I survived 
partly because I have a temper like 
a tinderbox soaked in coal oil and a 
tongue that men have learned to 
respect. 

I threw sparks early. I think the 
first time was when Mitchell Hepburn 
made the remark that there would 
never be any difficulty in having 
women to do the work for men as long 
as there were wedding rings. 

But, more important, I managed to 
keep a sense of humor for which I was 
many times grateful. Without it I’m 
afraid I never could have lasted. 

But, most important, I tried to be 
natural, to say what I thought sin- 
cerely, to abide by my own standards. 
That sums up the most important 
advice I can pass on to women today. 

Women have made encouraging prog- 
ress in the past 20 years, but we still 
need more women doing more things. 
We need more women in welfare work, 
on school boards, on hospital boards 
and in government. Our House of 
Commons is now all-male again; | 
didn’t think it would ever go back after 
my 14 years there. 

My advice to women is: Don’t let 
men make clothes horses out of you 
to demonstrate their economic prowess. 
Don’t let them make you props for 


their advertisements. As I write this 
I can see on my shelf a package of 
soapless detergent which shows a smil- 
ing model washing the dishes. Don’t 
let the men fool you. There is nothing 
modern, progressive, advanced or de- 
sirable about having to slave over 
dishes, either with or without soapless 
detergents. 

Don’t be among the women who are 
afraid of their men losing their jobs 
to able women. Don’t let men con- 
vince you that women are a naturally 
destined subjugated race, a race of 
slaves who do the washing, ironing and 
housework. Why can’t men be respon- 
sible for their own socks and shirts? 
Career women don’t have men doing 
their laundry for them. 

If there is one thing that makes me 
boil it’s the sight of grown men, men 
in public office, swelling before the 
camera while their wives hover help- 
fully in the background. What are 
these men that they can’t take care of 
themselves? Babes in arms? 

Above all be yourself. Don’t imitate 
anybody. One of the most deplorable 
sights in the world today is that of 
women trying to act like men. Women 
wrestlers! They make you blush for 
the human race. If these women must 
try to imitate men, why pick the 
“he”’-man as their pattern? The 
“‘he’’-man—the aggressive male—is the 
one who causes the trouble, the suffer- 
ing, the wars, the one who obstructs 
social reform. He’s a muscle-bound 
hang-over from the days when a man’s 
importance to the group depended on 
how much he could lift. But we have 
cranes to do the lifting now: and 
bulging muscles are too often synony- 
mous with flat heads. 

Today’s “he’’-man doesn’t always 
wear a sombrero, wrestler’s tights or 
a soldier’s uniform. In his most 
troublesome form he wears a shiny top 
hat or grey business suit. The get- 
rich-quick boys, the politicians, the 
boys on the make. And they’re busy 
as bees. 

I could be in the Federal Cabinet 
if I'd been on the make for Agnes 
Macphail. I was offered everything 
in the book. I was told if I’d take 
a certain line I could choose what I 
liked except the prime ministership or 
the ministership of finance. 

But all men don’t like wrestling 
matches, bull fights and wars. There 
are civilized men, men with a sense 
of responsibility, with wisdom and 
tolerance. 

There are even some men who think 
a woman should get a fair break. Not 
many, but enough to make the struggle 
seem worth while. 
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any of his cabinet ministers to have 
women secretaries, W. R. Motherwell, 
Minister of Agriculture in King’s 
cabinet, faced with the possibility of 
having to do without Miss Cummings, 
his secretary, said: ““T'o ——— with him. 
I couldn’t get along without her ”’ 

Often a woman does the work while 
the man provides the front. And what 
a front! A few weeks ago a woman 
friend of mine went on a three-day 
buying trip for a small women’s wear 
shop. She called on a_ well-known 
blouse manufacturer in Montreal, but 
found that he was at an important 
luncheon and would be away most of 
the afternoon. His secretary, a quiet 
little woman in her 30’s, toox charge 
of my friend, showed her samples and 
quoted her prices. 

The second day the manufacturer 
came out of his office, boomed a hearty 
welcome and turned my friend over to 
his secretary again. His secretary once 
more took charge of things neatly and 
efficiently. 

When on the last day my friend 
went back to wind up her business she 
didn’t bother to ask for the owner; she 
was doing fine with the secretary. 

That night she went to a convention 
and listened to the blouse manufacturer 
give an impressive talk on how he ran 
his business like a basebali team. She 
heard one man whisper ecstatically, 
“There’s a grand old man.” 

The world is full of ‘“‘grand old men’ 
who could go on a two-year cruise 
without being missed as long as their 
secretaries are on the job to look after 
things. Why are there no “grand old 
women’’? 


, 


Is War Just ‘‘a Binge’’? 


And, by the way, why is a fumbling 
male human known as an “‘old woman’’? 
He isn’t an old woman, or anything like 
an old woman. If he were an old 
woman he’d have some sense. What 
he is is a fuddle-headed old man. Why 
not say so? 

If I had known before I entered 
public life what it meant for a woman 
to invade a man’s world I wouldn’t 
have been able to face it, just as most 
men wouldn’t be able to face war if 
they knew what it meant, instead of 
thinking of it as a prolonged binge 
away from their wives. 

On the night in 1921 when I was 
nominated as U.F.O. candidate for 
Southeast Grey I learned that after 
I’d left the hall an old farmer, hearing 
that a woman would represent his 
party, snapped, “What? Are there no 
men left in Southeast Grey!” 

I was well-informed on that particu- 
lar election issue: we!! enough informed 
that the farmers had been in the habit 
of dropping in at the school where I 
was teaching to ask my opinions. Yet 
it took strenuous campaigning for two 
months just to stop people saying, 
“We can’t have a woman.” 

I won that election in spite of being 
a woman. 

In the first parliament I was in, 
J. S. Woodsworth, at that time the 
member from Winnipeg, picked a few 
of his favorites to be his guests at a 
luncheon in the parliamentary restaur- 
ant. When he told J. B. Bourassa, the 
Liberal from Levis, Que., who would 
be there, Bourassa said, “If Agnes 
Macphail is going, I’m not.” 

Years later Bourassa told me, ““You 
are an awful plague to me. MI’ll be 
frank: I still don’t think a woman 
has any place in politics, but I must 
admit you’ve done all the right things. 
Now my daughters are always throwing 
you at me.” 

Not that men’s disapproval of women 
usually takes so personal a turn. | 
was only 31 when I was first elected 


and I never lacked men to take me 
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to dinner. 
escapes from marriage. I always got 
away before we reached the altar. 

I never did like cooking, housework, 
or finding men’s collar buttons. I don’t 
think I would have made the kind of 
meekly helpful wife men like. One time 
it came back to me that a man to 
whom I’d been introduced said, ‘I 
wouldn’t want to be married to that 
woman. She could see right through 


” 


me. 
Salute—on Both Cheeks 


I was treated with courtesy. I was 
even paid a few compliments, including 
one from Prime Minister R. B. Ben- 
nett, of whom I was very fond. He 
once told me, ‘“‘Agnes, you have a lovely 
ankle.” 

Whenever R. B. Bennett came down 
to chat with me in the Commons the 
man who happened to be sitting beside 
me always made a point of giving way 
to him. One time it was G. G. Coote, 
the member from Macleod, Alta., and 
when R. B. had left, Coote said indig- 
nantly, ‘““What’s the matter with him? 
Does he think we’re all blind?” 

One of the most consistently gallant 
was Jean-Francois Pouliot, the Liberal 
from Temiscouata, Que. He was com- 
pletely charming, almost too charming 
on one occasion. It was a time when 
Hugh Cleaver, M.P. for Halton, Ont., 
John Diefenbaker, of Lake Centre, 
Sask., Pouliot and myself had been 
invited to give a talk to students on 
parliamentary affairs in Toronto Uni- 
versity’s Convocation Hall. 

When Pouliot, who was the last to 
arrive, saw me he sighed, “‘Ah, Agnes,”’ 
rushed over and saluted me on both 
cheeks. 

The other men in the room looked 
as if they thought they shouldn’t have 
been there. They probably thought 
a bit uneasily of a smear campaign that 
had been launched against me early 
in my career which pictured me as a 
sort of feminine roué. 

But I was under no illusions about 
most of the superficial courtesies ex- 
tended me. The old ideas of chivalry 
justify men in thinking of women as 
a rather poor choice in human beings. 
Put her on a pedestal, then put pedestal 
and all in a cage. 

I had to tell several well-meaning 
boys that I wasn’t a quivering help- 
lessness who had to be loaded onto 
streetcars, buses and trains like a sack 
of oatmeal. 

When I first came to the House of 
Commons and walked out into the 
lobby men sprang to their feet. I asked 
them to sit down since I’d come to walk 
around. I didn’t want them doing me 
favors. I figured I was going to have 
trouble enough. 

I was right. I found that I couldn’t 
quietly do my job without being bally- 
hooed like the bearded lady. People 
in the gallery pointed me out and said, 
“Right there. That’s her!” 

I lost 12 pounds while I was in the 
Commons. (I wish I could do it again.) 

I couldn’t open my mouth to say 
the simplest thing without it appearing 
in the papers. I was a curiosity, a 
freak. And you know the way the 
world treats freaks. 

Poor G. G. Coote, who was my 
deskmate in the Commons for 10 
years, got as tired of it as I did. So 
many eyes were on our section of the 
House that he began to feel like a freak 
himself. One day we were strolling 
through the book department of a 
Toronto department store when we saw 
a book called, ‘‘“Man in ‘a Cage.”’ He 
called a clerk, pointed to the book, and 
said, ‘“That’s me. I'll buy it.” 

When I first found myself in politics 
I rubbed my hands and said to myself, 
*‘Now to get down to brass tacks. Now 


I even had a few narrow | 
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which is beginning to make me feel 
like a criminal every time I look at my 
kiddies.—Mrs. R. Firby, London, Ont. 


@ Children today are little better than 
wild animals and not as well behaved 
as domestic ones . . . I am a grand- 
mother. In my young days I never 
found any objection to children from 
landlords—one never heard of it... 
I live in, and own, my own home. If 
I vacated such a large and commodious 
house I would leave it empty before 
I'd ever permit any present-day chil- 
dren to occupy same.—Mrs. E. T. 
Beeson, Duncan, B.C. 


It's Got to Be English 


In the July 1 article, ‘“‘You’ll Get 
a Kick out of Painting,’ author 
Lawrence quotes Bill Winter as saying, 
‘Beginners should leave water color 
alone, because mistakes in that medium 





are almost impossible for the novice 
to correct.’’” Like most oil painters he 
evidently knows little about water 
color. I have taught water-color land- 
scape painting to architectural students 
for 20 years. Washing out and making 
changes is taken for granted, but one 
must use good English water-color 
paper. Anyone using paper other than 
English may be forgiven for thinking 
changes are difficult —W. E. Carswell, 
Toronto. 


Arbuckle Upheld 


This is a reply to John C. W. Irwin’s 
very scathing remarks re the cover of 
the May 1 issue. When I received my 
copy of this issue I immediately recog- 
nized it—the dam, the log, the pool, 
with feelings that were a mixture of 
pleasure and nostalgia. For six years I 
lived at Nootka in a house on the bank 
of this creek, a short distance up the 
trail above the dam. There is a bridge 


above and one below the dam. The log 
was in that position in April, 1935 and 
was still there in May, 1941 when I had 
to leave that West Coast paradise. I 
think Mr. Irwin should take a trip up 
the West Coast to Nootka and see for 
himself how truly your artist has repro- 
duced this beauty spot.—Mrs. Edith 
M. Guthro, Victoria, B.C. 


Favorable View 


On behalf of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Optometrists I wish to commend 
you most highly for the publication of 
the interesting and instructive article, 
“Glamour Can Be Hard on Your Eyes’’, 
by Fred Bodsworth (June 15). There 
is not the slightest doubt that the 
imperfect molded glass and _ plastic 
used in cheap goggles can be harmfu! 
to the eyes . . . Mr. Bodsworth’s ar- 
ticle and its publication are certainly in 
the public interest.—Edward Bind, 
secretary, ‘Toronto. 


Trainer of Eagles 


I have just finished reading ‘“Run- 
way to the World” (Aug. 1), by Pierre 
Berton. I feel that I cannot let this 
pass without voicing a protest at the 
extraordinary fact that my husband’s 
name was not even mentioned . . . It 
is really amazing that such an article 
could have been written without once 
mentioning the man who did so much 
for aviation in Edmonton.—Constance 
Burbidge, Victoria, B.C. 


(Capt. ‘‘Moss’’ Burbidge, World War 
I flier and winner of the Mc Kee Trophy 
in 1932, was instructor at Edmonton for 
five years, from 1929 to 1934. During 
this time he trained more than 1,100 
pilots, never had a student injured. He 
is now retired from aviation, lives on a 
Vancouver Island farm.—The Editors.) 


A Boost for Bax ~ 


We wish to congratulate both you 
and Beverley Baxter on his article 
(London Letter, June 1). His masterly 
handling of his answer to the challenge 
of Mr. Smith is a gem of literature. 
I doubt if any other writer could have 
taken it up in such a broad and 
understanding manner.—F. N. Spen- 
cer, Victoria. 


But Where's Calgary 


I have often thought when reading 
articles in Maclean’s about out-of-the- 
way and not-so-well-known places that 
vou should have a small sketch map 
showing their location. 

If it should ever be possible to find 
anything of interest to write about 
Edmonton, think how instructive it 
would be to the rest of Canada to be 
able to find Edmonton on the map! 

‘Brevis,’ Calgary. 






































Cy chia saad, brighteven! 


Plan on plenty of praise when you You ean count on  Fleischmann’s 
serve this Appetizing Apple Cake. for quick action and finer results, 
What family could resist it—golden-  Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising Dry 


brown, and full of the rich flavor you Yeast keeps for weeks in your pantry— 
can always depend on when you use no refrigeration needed. Get a month’s 
the modern Fleischmann’s Royal Fast supply! Ask for Fleischmann’s Royal 


Rising Dry Yeast! 


Appetizing APPLE CAKE— 


NEW TIME-SAVING RECIPE—MAKES 2 CAKES 


Fast Rising Dry Yeast! 


Measure into bowl V2 cup lukewarm water, 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 1 envelope Fleischmann's Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes. THEN stir well. 
In the meantime, scald Va cup milk 
Remove from heat and stir in 

Ya cup granulated sugar, 

Ya teaspoon salt, 

3 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm. Stir in 1 cup once-sifted bread flour and beat until smooth 
Add yeast mixture and 1 egg, well beaten 
Beat well, then work in 2¥2 cups once-sifted bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl, brush top with melted butter or shortening, 
Cover and set dough in warm place, free from draught. 
Let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Punch down dough and divide into 2 equal portions; form into smooth balls. 
Roll each piece into an oblong and fit into greased 
pans about 7" x LL". 
Grease tops, cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. 
Peel, core and cut into thin wedges 8 apples 
Sprinkle risen dough with Ye eup granulated sugar 
and lightly press apple wedges into cake tops, 
sharp edges down and close together. 
Mix 1 cup granulated sugar, 
1¥4 teaspoons ground cinnamon, 
and sprinkle over apples. 
Cover and let rise about 4 hour. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350°F., about | hour. 
Serve hot, with butter. 
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KEEPS FOOD COSTS DOWN — 


EVERY DAY 
OF THE YEAR f 





More Canadian housewives will use 
Ice this Fall and Winter than ever | 
before. Ice is not an expense. It | 
prevents loss of essential food vita- | 
mins and minerals. It is sure protec- 
tion against spoilage and waste. Ice 
permits the serving of balanced, 
energy - building meals — guards 
health, saves money, saves steps. Your 
ice dealer provides efficient courteous 
all-year-round service. 










Ask for folder ‘‘Fresher 
Foods the Ice-Conditioned | 
Way” or Write Canadian 
Ice Foundation, 137 Well- 
ington St. W., Toronto. 



















nite 


Changing autumn temperatures 
cause rapid food spoilage... 
Ice ensures freshness, flavour 
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Kids vs. Animals 
Oils vs. Water 








Old ‘“‘New” Canadian 


As an old reader I rather resent 
Maclean’s assigning Eva-Lis Wuorio 
such an obviously new Canadian 
to write an article on our Royal Family 
(“The Family in the Palace,” Aug. 1). 

If she had been in Canada 10 years 
ago and witnessed the tumultuous wel- 
come all over Canada from the highest 
to the humblest of their subjects com- 
ing miles to welcome their King and 
Queen she would not have had 
to quote the words of an Englishwoman 
in Canada or write those somewhat 
sardonic paragraphs about the Windsor 
family and the British people.—G. 
Gray, West Vancouver, B.C. 


(Miss Wuorio has lived in Canada 
18 years, is a Canadian citizen, was a 
newspaper reporter assigned to the royal 
train when Their Majesties visited this 
country in 1939, saw the Canadian 
welcome at very close range. — The 
Editors.) 


On Living Better 


Such articles (‘““Would You Live 
Better in the U. S.?” Aug. 1) make 
my blood boil. Our family of five have 
to get along on $35 per. It certainly 
doesn’t take ali that research to know 
that the average working man spends 
his savings to make ends meet and 
when they are gone we just follow the 
rest of the people down the road to 
debt, doing without and poverty. 
Mrs. G. O. Bieth, Kitchener, Ont. 


War Cry From the Peace 


‘Edmonton: A Boom at the Cross- 
roads,’ by Pierre Berton (July 15), is 
of particular interest to the Peace River 
country—because the Peace River 
country is not even mentioned in it. 
Yet the migration into the Peace River 
country from 1910 to 1916 before the 
railway wandered into the newly dis- 
covered agricultural “inland empire”’ 
was really something to write about. 
... It was Edmonton which kept 
those early settlers of the Peace River 
country supplied with food, clothing, 
furniture, farm machinery, and every- 
thing a growing agricultural commu- 
nity needed. 

What do Yellowknife and Great Bear 
Lake and other mineral discoveries of 
the far north contribute to the develop- 
ment in comparison? There are nearly 
100,000 people in the Peace River 
country today and probably no more 
than 5,000 in northern mining supplied 
from Edmonton. (Mrs.) Gertrude 
Charters, Editor, the Herald-Tribune, 
Grande Prairie, Alta. 


Hold High the Torch 


I’ve been reading your issues for 
more than a year and find it the best 
magazine no matter what you compare 
it with—U. S. or other.—-J. A. Wirs- 
zilas, New Westminster, B.C. 


@ I cannot understand why it is that 
some people do not like to see the 


darker side of civilization in black and 
white. The stories you have written 
on sex, drugs, alcoholics, and so on 
have been very good, and I think 
educational to the younger generation. 
Therefore I should say that your maga- 
zine should be called the ‘““Torch of 
Light.’’—G. B. Jones, Invermere, B.C. 


@ Sorry, but I am going to discontinue 
getting Maclean’s as there are some 
articles in it that are disgusting to me, 
so much so that I do not want it in 
my home Iam sorry to have to do 
this.—Mrs. Bert J. Lavigne, Montreal. 


@... Particularly I like your cour- 
ageous, yet tactful, treatment of con- 
troversial issues and the resultant 
blasts from disturbed readers.—-G. E. 
Bean, Calgary. 


Those Kids! 


I know some of the answers to ““‘Why 
Are Parents Penalized?’ (editorial, 
Aug. 15). 

I own and operate a small china and 
gift shop, and a young mother with 
one or more children is a menace. The 
children have not been trained to obey 
the mother’s instructions. 

The mother says the right thing 

“Now, darling, you mustn’t touch 








You broke 


know, if 
something, mummie would have to pay 


a thing. you 
for it.” Then “mummie”’ turns her 
back, she has done her duty, and 
“darling’”’ is in my care while | am 
trying to make a sale to “mummie”’ and 
please her in every way. 

I have sympathy with landlords and 
a great deal of sympathy with the 
persons who have a family with chil- 
dren over their heads. It 
said that the only perfect people are 
bachelors’ wives and old maids’ chil- 


has been 


dren.—Old Maid, Hamilton. 

@ Truer words were never written 
(“Why Are Parents Penalized’’). I 
have two children, two years and one 
year and expecting a third. We’ve 
tried every way possible to get a 
home All we hear is no, no, no, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


OR BITING COLD St. John’s 

winters don’t hold a candle to 

Winnipeg, Saskatoon, or even 
Montreal. (Winnipeg’s January mean 
is three below, Montreal’s 14 above, 
St. John’s 23%.) Temperatures run 
about the Toronto level. But there’s 
lots of snow, almost as much as Mont- 
real, three times as much as Winnipeg. 
And it’s soggy, uncomfortable stuff. 

So for the longshoremen who hang 
around Water Street corners waiting 
for a ship or for the storekeepers who 
have to keep their front walks clear, 
winter is no fun. 

That’s going to change. They’re re- 
paving Water Street, one of the oldest 
streets in North America, and half a 
dozen of the bigger businesses along 
the street are taking the occasion to 
lay radiant-heating pipes under their 
sidewalks. A heated anti-freeze mix- 
ture will course through the pipes, 
melting the snow and at the same time 
keeping the wharfies’ feet warm. 


THE MARITIMES 


The Northern New Brunswick and 
Seaboard Railway has just rounded out 
its busiest season. The engineer, Gil- 
bert ‘‘Lincoln’’ LeBreton, hauled more 
passengers than ever. The conductor 
was pleased, too. He’s also Lincoln 
LeBreton. And the superintendent, the 
dispatcher, the passenger agent, the 
brakeman, the baggagemaster, the yard 
foreman and the section hand were 
busy but happy. They are all Lincoln 
LeBreton. He is, in fact, the only 
employee of the N.N.B and S.R. 

The railway, one of the shortest 
standard-gauge lines in the world, runs 
16 miles from Nepisiguit Junction on 
the CNR’s transcontinental main line 
to Bathurst Mines. It was built to 
carry iron ore from the mines, but when 
they folded up it continued to serve 
the 11 families in the settlement who 
have no road to civilization. For the 
last 27 years Lincoln LeBreton has been 
running the sole rolling stock, a jitney 
powered by an old automobile engine. 

During the season Lincoln runs in 
carload after carload of anglers to catch 
salmon on the Nepisiguit. He’s carried 
many notables in his day, including a 
Governor-General (Lord Willingdon) 
and, this year, Finance Minister Doug- 
las Abbott. He has also carried a live 
moose, which he rescued from a snow- 
drift and hauled to better pasture. 


QUEBEC 


Montreal Police know Joe Gauthier, 
a wiry retired driver of old-fashioned 
steam fire engines, as a first-class safe- 
cracker, continually plying his trade 
in Canada’s biggest city. But they 
can’t lay a hand on him. The reason: 
Joe concentrates on Government safes; 
he’s an employee of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

When burglars knock off a govern- 


ment safe with nitroglycerin, the 
blast usually upsets the combination 
and it’s up to Joe to open the box 
with his nimble fingers. When a 
customhouse official lost the coms 
bination for a huge safe, Joe was called 
in. He solved the puzzle in 30 minutes. 

One of his toughest jobs was when 
the Government bought a batch of 
safes from War Assets Corporation. 
Nobody could get the boxes open. Joe 
put his sensitive fingers to work, had 
them all open in an hour. 


ONTARIO 


Just as the junk man finally got his 
hands on Hamilton’s once - famous 
incline railway, public outcry forced 
a move to start the twin cable cars 
chasing each other up and down 
Hamilton mountain once again. 

Before the days of motor cars 
Hamilton had two incline railways to 
carry people and vehicles up the 460- 
foot, 40-degree slope of the Niagara 
escarpment where it overhangs the 
city. The motor car bankrupted both 
during the depression, the St. James 
St. line was scrapped and the Went- 
worth St. railway has lain in disuse 
since the mid-thirties. Just as the 
“inclines” failed, however, Hamil- 
tonians began to build homes up on 
the mountain, and for people without 
cars it became an hour’s bus ride from 
many an escarpment home to factories 
down below. Occasional suggestions 
that the city take over the line got 
nowhere until it was recently dis- 
covered that the estate which owns 
the property had sold the equipment 
to a salvage firm. Mountain dwellers 
protested and newspapers. carried 
photos of young mothers with baby 
carriages, staring balefully down the 
520 steps that parallel the abandoned 
line. 

More than 6,000 Mount Hamilton 
residents signed a petition for the 
incline railway. They won a partial 
victory when the parks board bought 
the right of way. 

Whether the railway will ever again 
operate with cable cars heavy enough 
to carry milk wagons and ice carts is 
doubtful. Most planners favor cars 
that would be big enough to take 
pedestrians, bicycles and baby carri- 
ages. Some even want an escalator. 


THE PRAIRIES 


University of Alberta researchers 
think they may have licked a problem 
which has plagued construction men 
in the West for years—the crumbling 
of concrete in cold climates. 

The university engineers found that 
ordinary concrete disintegrates when 
it has been frozen and thawed 25 times. 
After experiments they came up with 
a concrete which only partly crumbles 
after 500 freezings and thawings. 

Their secret was to mix in a small 
quantity of soap or tallow in which 
are trapped thousands of tiny air 
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bubbles. The new mixture will be tried 
out by the Alberta department of 
public works, the Edmonton city en- 
gineering department and seven Al- 
berta construction companies. 


* * * 


Gophers, all the textbooks say, are 
vegetarian. They are small, appealing 
rodents, with an unfortunate taste for 
digging holes and eating nice plump 
wheat or garden produce. 

But the gophers in Southern Sas- 
katchewan appear to have gone blood- 
thirsty. According to the Prairie Opti- 
mist News, of Gravelbourg, they’ve 
taken to raiding henhouses on a farm 
outside the town of Lafleche. They 
seize chicks under their mothers’ wings, 
eat them on the spot. In broad day- 
light, too. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


To British Columbia racegoers it was 
the most sensational and meaningful 
announcement by any scientist since 
the splitting of the atom. 

Jim Hitchin, a 37-year-old inventor, 
revealed that he had a gadget to beat 
the races. And to prove it he waved 
a sheaf of money. He’d earned it, he 
said, by sweeping the eight-race card 
at Exhibition Park and collecting the 
$1,106 daily double as well. 

How did he do it? With his little 
“track equalizer.’’ This is a piece of 
cardboard on which is transcribed a 
formula Hitchin says it took 15 years to 
perfect. By setting a wheel on the card 
for a horse’s past performance Hitchin 
claims he can tell what time the animal 
should make in any given race. You 
do this for all the nags in the race 
and lo, there’s the winner. 

“T think I am on the road to an 
infallible method of determining win- 
ners,” said Hitchin. Infallible? No, 
said one Vancouver racing authority, 
not as long as a horse can develop a 
stomach-ache on the far turn or get a 
dumb jockey. 

ees 


Twenty-three-year-old Bette Dennis’ 
student nurse and beauty queen of 
Vancouver’s Kitsilano district, was 
rated a favorite to win the title of 
Miss PNE at the Pacific National 
Exhibition. But she had not reckoned 
with the opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church to beauty contests. 

Miss Dennis, a non-Catholic student 
at St. Paul’s, a Catholic hospital, was 
told she must give up her quest for 
the title and the $1,000 scholarship that 
goes with it or else be barred from 
writing her final examinations. 

Msgr. Francis Chaloner, the hos- 
pital chaplain, explained the ruling: 
““As a Catholic institute St. Paul’s is 
bound by the directions of His Excel- 


lency Archbishop Duke who last Aug- 
ust condemned participation by Catho- 
lics in bathing-beauty contests. As a 
student in training, every nurse is 
subject to the discipline of the school 
which admits of no exceptions, whether 
she happens to be Catholic or not.” 

Nurse Dennis accepted the ruling in 
tears and withdrew. 

Archbishop Duke had not forbidden 
Roman Catholic women to appear in 
beauty contests; their consciences, he 
said, should keep them out. 

‘“‘We don’t expose ourselves to nude 
pictures in our rooms,” he said. ““Why 
should we be confronted by seminude 
women in the flesh in the same room. 
You would have to be an iceberg to be 
in the same room with a seminude 
woman and not be subject to immoral 
ideas.” 


YUKON 


The days of wide-open tolerated 
gambling in Whitehorse are over. As 
described in Maclean’s (“‘Jing-a-Low 
for All That Dough!’’ March 15), up 
until this summer you could walk into 
the two ace-away establishments in 
Whitehorse and stake chicken feed or 
a bankroll on the turn of the dice. They 
were the only open dice games in 
Canada, licensed as clubs by the 
RCMP. 

The Mounties issued a warning in 
April—no more ace-away, only such 
card games as poker, blackjack or 
rummy with the house collecting only 
so much per hour per seat occupied or a 
cut of each pot. 

Finally, in June the Whitehorse Ath- 
letic Club and the Sportsman’s Club 
were raided by the RCMP, the equip- 
ment seized and the premises locked. 
The players were not held, but the 
operators were remanded on $1,000 
bail. 

When the case came to trial before 
a magistrate the operators pleaded 
guilty to running a gaming house but 
argued for leniency because, they said, 
these establishments had been quite 
open, had been licensed, and every 
player was a member of the clubs. 
Magistrate Phinney sentenced five de- 
fendants to fines of $150 and costs each 
or three months. Two dealers also 
charged pleaded not guilty. They were 
fined $50 and costs. 

Thus ended a revival of the open 
gambling of the gold-rush days. It 
began with the influx of American 
soldiers and workers for the building 
of the Alaska Highway who brought 
ace-away with them and played it in 
camps beyond the supervision of the 
RCMP. When the Americans pulled 
out the game lived on in the two clubs. 
They might be going yet if someone 
hadn’t complained. Whitehorse won- 
ders who did. * 





Hamilton's incline in its days of glory. Horses rode too. (Ontario.) 
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Hydro-Feminine—Junior: What 
is the greatest waterpower known 
to man? 

Father: Woman’s_ tears.—Moose 


Jaw Times- Herald. 


Reply From Doctor—A young 
matron had sent a dinner invitation 
to the newly settled physician. In 
reply she received a totally illegible 
letter. 

“I simply must know whether he 
has accepted or refused,” she told 
her husband. 

“Why don’t you take it to a drug- 
gist?” he suggested. ‘They can 
always read a doctor’s handwriting 
no matter how badly it is written.” 

The druggist studied the slip of 
paper, went to the back room and 
returried in a few minutes with a 
bottle. ‘“There you are, Madam,” 
he said. ““That will be two dollars, 
please.”"—Elmira Signet. 


Waited Long Enough—As they 
stood in the fish queue the two 
housewives waxed confidential. 

“No, I ain’t exactly a widow,” said 
one presently. “‘It’s like this, dearie. 
Two years ago I sent my husband out 
for a loaf of bread and he ain’t never 
been back since. Got me fair worried, 
it has. What would you do?” 

“Well,” said the other, thinking 
hard, “if I was you, I wouldn’t wait 
no longer. I’d slip out for another 
loaf.’’—Welland-Port Colborne 
Tribune. 


By Proxy—A bishop attended a 
banquet and a clumsy waiter dropped 
a plate of hot soup in his lap. The 
clergyman glanced around with a 
look of agony and exclaimed: 

“Will some layman please say 
something appropriate.” — Hanley 
Herald, Davidson, Sask. 


Live and Let Live—‘“‘Yes, I some- 
times go to the doctor. Doctors have 
to live, you know. And afterward 
I go to the druggist with the doctor’s 
prescription. Druggists have to live, 


too. When I get home I pour the 
medicine down the sink.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I have to live, too.”— 
Calgary Herald. 


The Obvious Question — A 
pedestrian had fallen into a manhole 
and called for help. 

“Dear me,” said a gentleman who 
happened along, “Have you fallen 
into that manhole?” 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “‘As 
you seem interested I will say that 


I just happened to be down here - 


and they built the pavement around 
me.”’—Montreal Star. 


Protection Needed—The candi- 
date for the office of sheriff was 
defeated ignominiously. He got 55 
votes out of a total of 3,500, and the 
next day he walked down Main 
Street with two guns hanging from 
his belt. 

“You were not elected, and you 
have no right to carry guns,”’ fellow 
citizens told him. 

“Listen, folks,”’ he replied, “‘a man 
with no more friends than I’ve got 
in this country needs to carry guns.” 
—Qhuebec Chronicle-Telegraph. 


You Never Can Tell—The cap- 
tain of a steamer tooh on two hands 

one a Kirkcaldy man without a 
written character, the other a man 
from Dundee possessed of abundant 
documentary evidence as to his 
honesty. 

They had not been long at sea 
when they encountered rough wea- 
ther, and the Dundee man, when 
crossing the deck with a bucket in 
his hand, was swept overboard. The 
Kirkcaldy man saw what had hap- 
pened and sought out the captain. 

“Dae ye mind yon mon from 
Dundee,” he said, “that ye engaged 
wi’ the fine character?” 

“Yes,” said the captain. “What 
of it?” 

“He’s awa’ wi’ yer bucket.”— 


Victoria Colonist. 
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SORRY KIDS, WELL 


HAVE TO CALL IT OFF. | 
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pew’ ~~~ ANYTIME you suffer from irregularity 
r gn ro ie ~// —headaches—colds—liver upset —con- 
A stipation...take sparkling Sal Hepatica 
Ae Lay for gentle, quick relief. It usually works 
” : pos 2p —~ within an hour... leaves you feeling 
‘ Yo , ue s0 right because Sal Hepatica also com- 
P ial f bats excess gastric acidity ... makes 
& “<> wp rs sour stomachs sweet again. When you 
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Product of Bristol-M yers—Made in Canad 









CANADA’S 
MOST POPULAR 
TOASTER 


More homes use Canadian Beauty Toasters 
than any other kind. These smartly designed, 
quality-produced toasters have been made in 
Canada for more than 45 years. Many in use 
today were purchased as long as 25 years ago 
which fact testifies to their ruggedness. Ask 
for Canadian Beauty Electrical Appliances 
at your Electrical, Hardware, Furniture or 
Department store. 


QUALITY APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS 
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Oh! 
my aching 
back! 


ial for that 
stiff tired 






@ That’s right, clock it! Next 
time you’re plagued with stiff, lame muscles 
after overdoing, look at your watch! 

Then rub those torture-spot» with effec- 
tive Absorbine Jr.—the favorite stand-by 
liniment of many professional athletes for 
over fifty years! 

Chances are you’ll be surprised how 
quickly relief comes! Because Absorbine Jr. 
has two beneficial actions: 

First, it cools and soothes those sore places 
on application. Second, it counters the irri- 
tation that causes the pain with a grand 
muscle-relaxing effect. Ah, what relief! Get 
Absorbine Jr. at any drugstore... $1.25 a 


bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Lyman House, Montreal. 
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WISDOM 


Uneven Contest— About the only 
moral exercise many a person gets 
is shadow-boxing with his conscience. 
—Port Arthur News-Chronicle. 


One Hazard Less—An anthro- 
pologist says that in 100 years there 
will be no blondes left. No doubt. 
In fact it is hard to leave one now. 
—Victoria Colonist. 


Denture Divorce—A cook sued 
a farm hand for divorce because he 


| sank his teeth in her arm while angry. 





She did not want to go on feeding 
the hand that bit her.—The Hamiota 
Echo. 


Beery Car Bier—Bottles of beer 
were used tc put out an automobile 
fire in an Ohio town—and all that 
was burned up were some thirsty 
people.—Stratford Beacon- Herald. 


Female—No Doubt—A human 
jawbone believed to be a _ million 
years old is found in South Africa. 
There is no wear out to some jaw- 
bones.— Hamilton Spectator. 


Blondes or Brunettes?—Much 
interest was aroused in Salt Lake 
City when the police radio put out 
this call: ‘Attention, all cars! Two 
bathing beauties are missing. They 
are wearing red shoes. That is all!” 


| —Ottawa Citizen. 


Plans Real Cleanup— Prize let- 
ter received by a magazine making 
a recent survey of its male readers 
was from a chap who said he not 


| only helped his wife with the dishes, 





but with window washing, bed mak- 

ing and carpet sweeping. ‘And 

tonight,” he added proudly, “I’m 

going to wipe the floor with her.” 
St. Catharines Standard. 


The Relative Buss—A physician 
says that kissing shortens life. Per- 
haps it only makes life seem shorter 
because it makes time pass more 
quickly. Anyway, who wants to live 
always?—Guelph Mercury. 


Allergy Leads to Alimony—An 
Iowa woman testified that every time 
her husband comes near her she 
breaks out with hives. This is highly 
unusual. Generally they break out | 
with words.—Toronto Star. 





It Certainly Isn’t Conservative 

““You marry the girl; we’ll do the | 
rest,” says a furniture ad. It seems 
this offer is a bit liberal.— Kitchener- 
Waterloo Record. 


Wench Without—The modern 
novel has a shapely wench on the 
jacket, and no jacket on the shapely 
wench.—-Calgary Herald. 


Sure It Isn’t the Scarlet Puffin? 
—A rare bird, identified as the spiny 
babbler, has been discovered by a 
Yale scientist. Apparently just a 
leftover from our election campaign. 

Windsor Star. 


Never Harmless—A psychologist 
says that woman’s most dangerous | 
age is between 35 and 50. She looks | 
most dangerous, however, between 
17 and 35.—Peterborough Examiner. 
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for super sparks use RONSON Redskin ‘Flints' # 
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for BABY'S NURSING BOTTLE 















\o Pyrex Nursing Bottles do 
not break from temperature 
shock. They’re boil-proof 
» + chill-proof. Pyrex Nursing 
Bottles are the best Nursing 


Bottles at any price. . 
PYREX 
NURSING BOTTLES 


Replacement guaranteed if 














4 broken by temperature shock within 
2 years from date of purchase. 


Pyrex is the registered trade mark of 
Corning Glass Works of Canada Ltd. 
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The roar of hungry flames in timber is an 
ominous sound for all of us. It is a warning of 
vital resources lost forever. In a single year, 
forest fires destroy millions of dollars worth of 
standing trees—the raw material of housing 
and of living. 


‘Caterpillar’ Diesel 


Tough, dependable 
Tractor-Bulldozers, the work horses of the Forest 
Fire Prevention Agencies, perform a mighty 
task in preventing even greater loss. They build 
roads for quick access into the woods and clear 


CATER P 


REGISTERED TRAD 


permanent firebreaks. When the red beast is on 
the loose, they move in ahead of the blaze, cut- 
ting emergency fire lanes from which backfires 
can be started. 

“Caterpillar” Diesels and the heroic men who 
drive them will do their part in saving Canada’s 
forests. But the first responsibility rests on all of 
us. Carelessly thrown matches and neglected 
campfires cause most of the destruction. Remem 
ber—only YOU can prevent forest fires. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


ILLAR DIESEL 


ENGINES 

TRACTORS 

MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





€tp_-4HE FLOORS are always warm and safe for the children; 
ye air stays fresh and comfortably humid, and we've 
found that RADIANT HEATING is paying for itself in 


fuel savings!” 
RADIANT HEATING is produced by the circulation of 


warm water through coils of pipe concealed in floors 
or ceilings. 

Page-Hersey Continuous Weld Pipe is considered ideal 
for this purpose. Every length is of uniform strength and 
all joints in the system are permanently welded. On com- 
pletion, the coils are subjected to high-pressure tests to 
assure freedom from leaks or future trouble. 

For all plumbing and heating you will find 
utmost satisfaction in this combination: 


@ Select a fully qualified Plumbing and Heating 
contractor for sound workmanship. 


@ Select Page-Hersey Stee! Pipe for strength, 
safety and endurance. 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 
ABOUT RADIANT HEATING 


write to Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, 
100 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 


Page-Hersey is a Canadian company— 
founded, operated and controlled by Canadians. 


PAGE-HRERSEY STEEL PIPE 


Costs Less . . . Lasts a Lifetime 19 
For Water, Gas, Steam and Oil 
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PARADE 


THE GRIN AND BARE IT SECTION 


ATE, overreaching itself to the 
| eer of busting a gusset, re- 
cently presided at the delivery of 
triplets in a Western Ontario city to 


FR- HAVE VOU READ 





a mother who is vice-president of the 
local planned parenthood clinic. 


Veteran living near Red Deer, 


Alta., who has a wife, two sons, age . 


six and five, and a small holding, 
recently added to his estate a Shet- 
land pony and cart. Sons Henry, 
the elder, and Stephen had a whale 
of a time all through the holidays 
riding about in the cart, taking turns 
at the reins. 

Then a neighbor noticed young 
Stephen puffing along behind the 
cart one day, choking and sputtering 
in the dust as Henry urged on the 
pony. When this performance was 
repeated for several days the friend 
couldn’t stand it any longer and 
hollered at the panting Stephen, 
‘“What’s the trouble—won’t your 
brother let you ride any more?’’ The 
poor kid didn’t say a word, though 
he pulled up ard stood there, tongue 
hanging out a mile. 

Finally the driver, whoaing the 
pony to a standstill, exclaimed in the 
tones of one whose patience has been 
tried to the limit, “Ah-—don’t you 
see he’s all right? He just can’t speak 
because we're playing a farmer 
driving a wagon to town and he’s the 
dog.” 

°° ¢ @ 


Like many another resident of 
Dawson Creek, B.C., where the town 
has considerably outranged the water 
and sewage facilities, a fellow we’ve 
heard from has a splendid, home- 
made privy out back. The settle- 
ment being overrun with Alaska 
Highway transients all the time, our 
correspondent has a lock on his privy 
and hangs the key ‘n the kitchen, 
strung to a stick on which is lettered 
“City Hall.” 

Well, a flier friend from Beatton 
River had cause to make use of the 
facilities on a recent visit and ab- 
sent-mindedly went off with the key 
in his pocket. He returned it like 
you would a kidnaped hotel key 

wrote the Dawson Creek man’s 
name and address on the blank side 
of the stick, stuck on a stamp, and 
dropped it in a letter box. 

It got back all right, too; though 
the receiver didn’t find it awaiting 


him at the post office but with the 
yvung lady behind the desk at city 
hall. 

ee @ 


Peterborough citizen was saunter- 
ing down mainstreet recently when 
a dignified-looking gent came out of 
a store, crossed the sidewalk to his 
car and pulled up short. As the 
saunterer came abreast the man 
turned on him, face livid, hands 
gesticulating helplessly. 

“Look—look ... ” waving a 
hand at the windshield. “I’ve only 
been here 10 minutes and they give 
me a ticket! What kind of a town 
is this? I’ll blast the place apart 
... see the mayor... call the 
cnet... Why, FR...” 

The local man, who’d collected the 
odd ticket himself in Peterborough, 
reached out and slipped the notice 
from under the windshield wiper. 
*‘Let’s see what you’re charged with,” 
he suggested. 

The enraged driver stared at it, 
turned it over, stared harder: 

“Gone to the drugstore. Back five 
minutes. Marion.” 


We’ve just heard a late tourist 
story from way up thar in the Yukon 
River territory, where we hear the 
summer trippers are thicker than 
sourdoughs these years. It happened 
aboard the paddle-wheeler Casca, 
threshing her way downriver from 
Whitehorse to Dawson City jammed 
with tourists, many the genuine big- 


THIS 18 A PICTURE 
1 TOOK ON MY TRIP 
TO THE YUKON - 


BEAUTIFUL: ISNT ‘1 > | 





town café-society variety. For 24 
hours a panorama of snow-peaked 
mountains, glacier-green lakes and 
streams, isolated trading posts and 
tepee-dotted clearings had been 
sweeping majestically by. 

Then, just as the sunset was en- 
gulfed in the rainbow blaze of the 
northern lights, a dashing young 
matron whose sophistication had ob- 
viously been enameled on with her 
complexion, rushed up from _ the 
lounge. 

““This is the best boat trip I’Ve ever 
taken,” she gushed to friends on 
deck. “I just got a grand slam.” 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. Address Parade, c/o 
Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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